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sO ME B I RDS oO F Tv H E g OUTHERN UNITED STATES. — Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


In complying with our request for a portrait of 
the Carolina Parrot, the artist has added those of 
some other birds peculiar to the Southern States, 
to keep it company. A description of the Parrot is 
given on page 132. Of the other birds, the most in- 
teresting for its rarity, is the White-headed Dove, 


the bird at the left of the Parrot. It is about 14 in. 
long, of a dusky grayish blue, which is lighter be- 
low, and the wings and tail darker; the crown of 
the head is of a pure white, while the hind-part of 
the neck is beautifully variegated with purplish 
brown, with golden reflections, This exceedingly 


rare bird has thus far been found only on the Flor- 
ida Keys, which it reaches from the West Indies. 
The bird at the right is the well-known Mocking 
Bird, which, though found in abundance only at the 
South, rarely reaches as far north as Massachu- 
setts, and extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
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One Thousand Fowls in One 
House.—‘ M. A. S.,”’ Wilbraham, Mass. It cannot be 
done. It has been tried, and has failed every time. There 
is a good reason for the failures. No animals can exist 
in a healthy condition, when crowded in large numbers, 
in one buildingor enclosure. It is in crowded car-horse 
stables in the cities, although they may be kept never so 
cleanly, or managed never so skillfully, that epizodtic 
diseases occur; it isin large flocks and herds that dis- 
ease is most prevalent; it is in the large hog yards of 
the West, that the so-called cholera abotinds, and it is 
crowded tenement houses that the death-rate of large 
cities is the largest. Fowls are not hardy animals, and 
soon succnmb to unwholesome conditions of life. To 
succeed with large numbers of them, there is but one 
method, and that is by keeping them in colonies. Pro- 
cure and read “An Egg Farm,” by H. H. Stoddard, 
published by Orange Judd Co., in which this subject 
is thoroughly and practically treated. 
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With April, farm work, nearly everywhere, begins 
in-earnest. In some of the Middle and Western 
States, much of the spring work is done, and corn 
and root planting only remains. But in the more 
Northern States, summer follows winter without a 
spring, with a rush, and the farmer who is not well 
prepared, finds his work ‘‘all of a heap” and push- 
ing him, instead of his pushing the work. To hurry 
over work is to throw away labor. No hurry is 
needed, when work is well laid out, and every job is 
fureseen and planned for. More thought must go 
into our work. Although the times are mending, 
and farmers have felt but little of the general dis- 
tress that business men have experienced yet we 
may confess that times are still hard. Prices are 
low and profits are small. Hard times quicken in- 
vention, and when men are pressed, their intellects 
are wonderfully brightened. Most of the great in- 
ventions that have revolutionized labor, have been 
forezd into men’s minds by pressure of unfavorable 
circumstances. The alternative has frequently 
‘been ‘ta new and cheap method or ruin.”? Just 
now we seem to be on the eve of some needed dis- 
covery for cheapening farm labor, or making it 
more effective. The whole world is striving against 
us, and so far we have beaten it. But now other 
nations are using our tools, implements, and meth- 
ods, and all that is left to us is cheap land, and an 
indomitable energy that never gives in. We shall 
still maintain our position. When the time was 
ripe for some great innovation, it has always come; 
the mother “ necessity’? never yet failed to find the 
child ‘“‘invention.’”? No great staple can long be 
produced at a loss, or even at less than a living 
profit, and now that we see clearly the dawning of 
a promising day in business, there is a certainty 
that the farmer’s labor will be as well recompensed 
as it deserves. But we shall have to work for it, 
not so much with our hands as with our brains, 

es 


Hints ahout Work. 


Plowing.—None but a fertile soil should be turn- 
ed over very deeply. At this season, this should be 
well remembered, because there is no time for the 
weather to me:low the fresh soil. For spring crops, 
the soil should be turned up mellow and rich, that 
the seed may push intoactive growth at once. 

Fertilizers.—For the reasons just mentioned, fer- 











=—_—. 
tilizers for use on spring crops should be such 
as are quickly soluble, and readily taken up by the 
plant. Now that the uncertainty in regard to the 
quality of Peruvian guano has been removed, this 
is perhaps the best special fertilizer to use Without 
previous experiment. See Prof. Atwater’s article 
on testing fertilizers. Some of the chemical mix- 
tures may be cautiously used as a substitute for 
guano on special crops. 

Live Stock.—One of the most encouraging events 
of late, has been the opening of an export trade of 
beef and mutton to England. If this succeeds, and 
grows, as now seems probable, it will provide a way 
out of our heretofore greatest difficulties. Insteaq 
of growing and exporting grain, we shall grow and 
use it ourselves, and export the produce. This wil] 
leave our farms in much better plight. To meet 
this new demand, our stock must be improved in 
quality, by the use of pure-bred bulls and rams, and 
increased in quantity, by sparing the heifer calyes 
and ewe lambs from slaughter. 

Raising Horses.—As has always been the case in 
the past, the increasing use of steam-engines makes 
more work for horses, and horses of the working 
kind are searee. It is a question worth consider- 
ing, if it would not be better to keep mares upon 
the farms for breeding, instead of selling them to 
work in the cities, where their productive powers 
are not used. We have found mares equally 
serviceable with horses for farm work, and an an- 
nual colt will nearly pay for a mare’s feed. 

Brood-Mares, if rightly managed, may come in 
after the spring’s work is over, and can raise a colt 
‘before the fall-work comes on. If the colt comes 
in June, the mare is well able to plow and harrow 
until the middle of May, and will be ready for work 
again by the time haying begins. But at this season 
a brood-mare’s work should be steady, although it 
may be hard. Violent, jerky, and long continued 
work is what injures her. 

Young Stock.—As the change of feed comes on, 
care must be exercised in regard to young animals. 
It is best to turn them on to grass for an hour or 
two daily, before the pasture becomes full. Well- 
conditioned yearlings are in more danger than poor- 
er ones, and with them greater care should be taken. 

Spring Crops.—Where the lateness of the season 
has not permitted the sowing of spring crops, the 
hints given last month will be applicable. 

Piaster.—A bushel of ground gypsum per acre, 
will be,found a very useful application for young 
clover, or for oats, when they are a little above 
ground. Gypsum is useful for its own constituents, 
without depending upon its absorption of ammonia 
from the air. All the ammonia we get that way will 
be a very poor help. At 50 cents a bushel, plaster 
is a cheap fertilizer for clover, oats, or corn. 

Root Crops.—Plowing should be done this month 
for mangels. No root crop pays better than this. 
Choose a piece of clean corn-stubble, plow thor- 
oughly, open drills, in which drop manure at the 
rate of eight or ten tons per acre, cover with the 
plow, level with a light harrow lengthwise of the 
drills, so as not to obliterate them; then sow the 
seed over the manure with a hand or horse-planter, 
and scatter a little guano, or blood fertilizer along 
the row. Four pounds of seed for an acre is re- 
quired. We prefer the Yellow Globe. Don’t aim 
to get big roots, but a full-crop of fair-sized ones. 
We are satisfied with 30 tons, or 1,000 bushels, per 
acre. At this rate a bushel costs 5 cts., or less. 
Sow late this month, or early in May. 

Potatoes.—Early potatoes may be kept lightly 
covered with the hoe or a light one-horse plow. 
Watch the manceuvres of the potato beetle, and 
when it begins work, pick the insects from the 
leaves into a pan; the pan described in the Amevi- 
can Agricuturist for July, 1876, will be found very 
handy for this work. By proper care, Paris green 
need not be used until the larve get to work, when 
no time should be lost. Every beetle killed this 
month may prevent the existence of over 1,000 larve. 

Cows and Calves.—Incoming cows need careful 
feeding. Moderate feed will be found preventive 
of trouble after calving. With high-bred cows 
there is danger of milk-fever or garget. Prevent 
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these by light feeding, for a month previous to the 
birth of the calf, and by a moderate purgative just 
after the calf appears, as mentioned last month. 
Garget is now a very prevalent trouble. It comes 
through the higher feeding and greater milk pro- 
duction now so common. It is aninflammation and 
swollen condition of the udder. When it appears, 
pathe the udder frequently with warm water, work- 
ing it well with the hands. If the milk is clotted, 
dissolve 1 oz. of carbonate of soda in a pint of wa- 
ter, inject with a syringe into the teats, and milk it 
out ina few minutes. Leave the calf with the cow. 
Calves.—Spare the heifer calves of the best cows. 
A very good heifer may be raised on skim milk ; 
the cream may be replaced by a litile oil-meal. To 
feed a calf for the butcher for 5 weeks, on new milk, 
does not pay, even if it bring $10 or $12. Our 
cows are not so good as they might be, did we 
keep and generously raise the best heifer calves. 
Manure.—Cart to the ground intended for corn. 
If it is sod ground, all the better, the sod will 
be made thicker and more valuable as a fertilizer. 
Plowing for Corn may be delayed until the season 
admits of planting. We are satisfied that it isa 
good plan to plant on the mellow, freshly-turned 
soil before it dries, or has been beaten and harden- 
ed by rains. Time is often lost with this crop by 
planting too early, and before the soil is warmed. 


Cleaning Up.—This should no longer be neglected. 
Warm, damp weather causes active decomposition 
of all rubbish, and the gases given off by this are 
unwholesome. Clean out and white-wash the cel- 
lar ; if the floor is of earth, scrape it thoroughly and 
remove the top, replacing it with clean sand ; then 
at the first opportunity cover it with cement of hy- 
draulic lime and gravel. Rake up the yards, burn 
all the rubbish, and save the ashes. Clean up the 
manure heaps, and let off all surface water. 

Rainy Days may be employed in cleaning tools, 
implements, and machines, and putting them in 
good order for work when they will be wanted ; in 
making coops for chickens, or any of the handy 
contrivances for saving labor, that are so frequently 
described in the American Agriculturist. 

Poultry.—With a grassy run for fowls, the grain 
feed may be reduced somewhat. Whatever grain 
is fed, may be given only in the morning, and at 
night, thus obliging the hens to forage in the mid- 
dle of the day for themselves. Some stimulating 
condiment, such as Allen’s Imperial Egg Food, will 
improve the health and prevent disease. Ducks 
should be kept shut up in the morning until they 
have laid, as they are very careless about their eggs. 
Geese may be set now, and should not be disturbed 
on their nests. The less fussing there is over sit- 
ting fowls the better. Keep water and food near 
the nests. Young fowls of whatever kind need a 
little feed often, but overfeeding is unwholesome. 
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Notes on Orchard and Garden Work. 


There will be but few localities to which this 
paper will go, where spring-work has not fairly be- 
gun. In looking back over the notes of the past 
three months, we find thet preparatory work in all 
the departments is pointed out well in advance, and 
those who have followed our advice and have laid 
their plans well ahead, have found, or will find, 
themselves ready for work with the opening season. 
It seems like repetition, but we are obliged to ad- 
vise all our readers to look through the notes for 
these past months, as they will there find hints that 
they need, and because they do not find them in 
this issue, they may think we have omitted them, 
and write us for an “answer by return mail.’’ 


Orchard and Nursery. 


Let us first give afew hints to those who will set 
trees this month, whether a few or many. It is 
not worth while to plant fruit trees on any land 
that will not yield a good crop of corn. If it needs 
mauure for the corn-crop, then it equally needs it 
for a tree-crop. Primarily, then, the land, if not 
prepared last fall, should be put in order now. If 
if needs draining before it will yield good farm- 














crops, it needs it just as much for trees. Still, we 
would not put off planting because the land can- 
not be drained now. Set the trees, and solemnly 
promise them and yourself, that drains shall be laid 
between the rows before another spring. 

When the trees arrive, and there is reason to think 
that they are frozen (such things happen even in 
April), put the box or package in the barn, throw a 
lot of hay or straw over it, and leave all to thaw 


| very gradually. Otherwise, open the parcel and 


examine the trees.. See that each variety or each 
bundle of the same sort is properly labeled. Ifa 
label is missing, look for it ; if it cannot be found, 
see by reference to the bill or order, what it 
should be, and replace. If long on the way, and 
the weather warm and dry, the trees may have 


A shriveled bark.—In that case, open a trench (in 
sandy soil is best), layin the trees carefully, and 
cover them with earth, not thrown in heaps, but 
gradually shaken in from the shovel so that it will 
fall in among, and come in contact with, all the 
branches and twigs. Cover completely, root and 
branch, placing stakes so as to know just where 
to dig for them, and leave them for a week or so. 
When taken up, they will be as plump as ever,unless 
absolutely dead. If the trees are all right, and there 
are more than can be set at once, they should be 


Heeled-in, a nurseryman and gardener’s term, that 
bothers many persons. It means simply a tempora- 
ry planting, and is done, in this case, to keep the 
roots from injury, until they can be planted. Trees 
received now may remain heeled-in for two or 
three weeks, and be as well off (or better) than if 
planted. Ifthe roots are to be out of the ground 
for an hour, they should be heeled-in, and then not 
only are they taking no harm, but are really recover- 
ing from the effects of removal. It is the simplest 
of operations. With afew trees, a rude way is to 
lay them flat on the ground, and throw enough 
earth over the roots to cover them. The proper 
way is, to open a trench, and place the trees at an 
angle of 45°, a few at a time, throw in earth to well 
cover the roots, and fill ail hollow spaces, add more 
trees, more earth, and so on. The trees are now 
safe, and if a long storm or other cause should 
prevent planting, they are just as well off. In this, 
and every other step, look out for labels. 


In planting, first settle where the varieties are to 
go, putting all of a kind near together. Mark out 
the land, and put astake to indicate where each 
tree is tostand. Where there are but few varieties 
and even rows, it is not of so much importance, 
but in a mixed collection, a map should be made 
and the position of each variety set down, and in 
planting, follow the map; with this, each tree may 
be identified if labels (as they surely will) get lost. 


Cutting back.—If one covfld spend an hour or 
more in taking up each tree with a ball of earth, he 
might plant it in the orchard as it stood. But even 
in the best nursery digging a share, and often a 
large one, of the roots must be lost. This is not of 
so much consequence if met by a corresponding 
loss of top. The nurseryman knows that 99 in 100 
would grumble, should he cut back the trees prop- 
erly, so he sends eli the top, and as much root as he 
can. Itis safe to cut back from one half to two- 
thirds of every branch upon a young tree, as re- 
ceived from the nursery, to give a proper balance 
to root and top. Open, not a post-hole, but a broad, 
shallow hollow, to receive the roots, spread evenly 
in all directions ; fill in the top soil by sprinkling it 
from the shovel, and let another work the soil in 
among the roots, leaving neither dense mats of 
fibres, nor hollow places under and between the 
large roots. It will take time, but it will be 

Time well spent, to plant each tree carefully. Allow 
no heavy boots to stamp down the roots, but when 
ell are well and carefully covered, an even pressure 
with the foot may be used, to compact the earth. 
A tree so set will need no stake. 

Crops in the Orchard.—While the trees are small, 
it is well to cultivate manured crops between the 
rows; potatoes, or other root-crops, or corn, if kept 
far enough from the trees, are best. 

Manuring Old Trees, or those that have come into 
bearing should have been cared for last month, or 








earlier. If they need manure, give it at once. 
Nearly all the “‘running out,’ bitter rot, and other 
troubles not due to insects, are merely cries for 
manure. Stable manure rarely comes amiss; this 
may be applied over the whole surface, except close 
to the trees, and turned under with a furrow so 
shallow as to not cut the roots. On orchards 4l- 
ready fully: manureéd in previous years, or naturally 
rich in vegetable matter, a dressing of lime will 
often produce gratifying results, and wood ashes 
scarcely ever come amiss on any soils. 

Pruning may still be done, where the season is 
sufficiently backward, but if the buds have started, 
it is better to defer it until midsummer. 

Insects require constant vigilance. See what is 
said on p. 143 about the Bark-louse, especially its 
introduction on new trees. Upto the time that the 
leaves open, clusters of the Tent-c:terpillar’s 
eggs may be found and destroyed, and the same 
may be said of cocoons of various kinds. See 
items on p. 88, last montb, on cankerworm. 


Grafting. —Though we have described the vari- 
ous methods of grafting at different times in for- 
mer volumes, the number of inquiries that come 
show that there are many who need instruction in 
this operation. It should be recollected that these 
notes are not for experienced cultivators, and that 
what is perfectly familiar to them is a mystery to 
novices. With the constant addition of new 
readers, many of whom are newly giving attention 
to horticulture, it is impossible to avoid repetition 
of first principles, and there are many who look to 
our pages for their whole guidance in such matters. 


What is Grafting ?—Almost every one knows that 
a cutting, or piece of the stem, of many plants, if 
placed in the soil, will take root, grow, and become 
anew plant. In grafting, we take a piece of a 
stem, and instead of putting it in the soil, we plant 
it in the branch of another tree. Let us saw off a 
branch of an apple tree, and take a twig, say as 
large as a lead-pencil from another apple tree, 
whittle the lower end of it to a chamfer, or half of 
a wedge, for an inch or more, then carefully, by 
means of a wedge, push the bark of the branch 
away from the wood, and slip the twig with its cut 
part innermost, between the bark and wood, cover 
all the cut parts with some kind of an air-tight 
plaster, we shall essentially plant the twig on the 
branch. It will not take root, but wood will form 
and unite the two, putting the twig in communica- 
tion with the roots of the tree. This is one kind of 
grafting, but a kind not suited to general use, 
though it illustrates the principle. 

Why do we Graft?—To plant twigs cf a kind of 
fruit that we know and want, upon the roots of a 
kind that we know nothing about, or of an unde- 
sirable kind. In the nursery, seeds of unknown 
kinds of apples, pears, etc., are sown; if these 
were allowed to grow up, they would in ten.or more 
years bear fruit, but very likely poor fruit, and each 
seedling different. The nurseryman takes up these 
young trees, cuts them off nearly to the root, and 
grafts, or plants on them a twig of a well tested 
and valuable kind. This is the usual way of mak- 
ing apple trees in the nurseries. If the seedling 
tree is allowed to grow up and branch, then a graft 
may be putin each branch, all the rest of the tree 
being cut away, allowing the growth from the grafts 
to form the head. 

What is needed in Grafting ?—Several things. 1st, 
Something to graft upon, which is called the stock, 
whether it is a year-old seedling, or tree 20 or 30 
years old. 2nd, The graft, or cion, which should 
be of a desirable kind of fruit. 3rd, Some air and 
water-proof material, to cover the wounds that 
must be made, until they heal over. 4th, The tools 
for doing the work, and, 5h, the knowledge and 
skill to use the tools. Let us notice each separately : 


The Stock.—At this time we will notice only the 
grafting of old trees, or those that have reached a 
considerable size. A tree that is only one or two 
inches through, may be cut square off and grafted, 
at the hight of 3 or 4 feet from the ground. Large 
trees must not be renewed all at once, but the 
operation extend over two or three years, grafting 
the branches near the centre first. Select branches 
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with a space free from knots, and from 1 to 4 
inches thick. 

The Cions are best cut in early winter, but may 
be taken at any time before the buds swell, keep- 
ing them cool in damp sawdust or sand, until 
wanted. They should be straight, healthy twigs, 
of the previous season’s growth. 

Covering Material.—Several kinds are used; we 
give that which we have found to be the best and 
least trouble, which is waxed cloth. Melt together 
beeswax, 3 parts ; rosin, 2 parts, and tallow, 2 parts, 
in an iron skillet kept for the pur- 
pose. Melt very gradually over a 
slow fire, and stir together thorough- 
ly. Some old muslin or calico will 
be needed, an old dress or sheet will 
answer, if so much worn that it will 
tear easily. Tear this into strips é 
to 4 inch wide, for small work, up to 
an inch for larger, or the strips may 
be two or more inches wide, to be 
torn smaller, as needed ; they may 
be as long as the material will allow. 
Wind the strips on a stick, as seen in 
figure 1, laying it on regularly, and re- 
moving any loose threads,as the wind- 
ing proceeds. When one strip is wound on, take an- 
other, putting its end wnder that of the first strip, 
as seen in figure 1; this saves much trouble in un- 
winding. When the roll is of convenient size, about 
23 inches through, fasten the end of the last strip 
with a pin. Furnish the end of the stick with a 
wire, to hang it by. Have the melted wax ready 
and put in the roll of cloth, keeping the wax hot 
enough to be liquid and penetrate every part of the 
roll. When the rollis thoroughly soaked through, 
hang it up over or near the stove, and allow it to 
drain, catching the drops in the vessel. When it no 
longer drips, hang it away to cool. Prepare what 
rolls may be needed, as, if kept away from the 
dust, the waxed strips will keep for some months, 
Also keep the wax in the skillet covered. 

The Tools required are: a saw with fine teeth, set 
rather wide ; a strong knife, and a smaller one, both 
very sharp, a wedge of iron or hard wood, a wooden 
mallet, and, if much work is to be done, a grafting 
knife or chisel, fig. 2. This has a thin blade anda 





Fig. 1. 








Fig. 2.—GRAFTING KNIFE, 


strong back, the end of which turns up toform a | 


wedge ; the use of this knife will be shown present- 
ly. The wax strips, a lump of tallow, and some 
old cloths, for wiping the hands, may be included, 
which can be carried in a basket, unless one has 

An Orchard Box, which will be found very con- 
venient to hold all the implements required in 





Fig. 3.—ORCHARD BOX. 


working among trees and vines in the orchard or 
fruit garden. Figure 3 shows a box, from a draw- 
ing sent several years ago, by a very ingenious cor- 


| the like. 











respondent in Pennsylvania, and holds all the ap- 
pliances required in pruning, grafting, budding, and 
It is a shallow box on legs, with an up- 
right partition under the handle. Some pouches and 
loops of leather and springs of hard wood keep the 
things in place. This box 
shows a lot of bass-strips, 
wrapped in oil-cloth, on 


tion is 
strings, a pouch of grafts, 
a bottle of shellac varnish, 


a heavy knife, and two 
smaller, with a hone to 


waxed strips, a pencil, ete. 


chisel, labels, and other 
needed articles may be 
put inthe bottom of the 
box. We have found 





with partitions, very useful in the garden, and 
any handy person can fit up a box or basket, ac- 
cording to his work, that wiil save much running 
for and search after tools. 

An Apron will be useful ; figure 4 gives a pattern 
for one, with pockets at the breast, which will come 
handy when working in the tops of trees. The 
stick of waxed strips may be hung from a button 
above one of the pockets. 

When to Graft.—The best time is when the stock 
is just starting into growth, as shown by the swel- 
ling buds. If grafts are set before 
this, they are exposed to drying winds 
long before any union can take place 
with the stock. Peaches at the North 
do not succeed well when grafted. 
Plums do so fairly, when done very 
early. Apples and pears may be grafted 
from now up to blossoming time, but 
great care is required in later working. 

The Kinds of Grafting are many, 
some curious kinds being given in the 
French works on the subject. We can 
now give only the two most in use, one 
forsmall,and the other for large stems. 

Budding differs from grafting in be- 
ing done with a single bud, instead ofa 
cion with several buds, and late in the 
season, when the buds have formed. 


The essential point in grafting is to 
bring the inner barks of stock and 
cion into as perfect contact as possi- 
ble. The growth of woody stems 
takes place between the wood and 
the bark; the wood increasing by 
layers on its outside, the bark by new layers on 
its inside ; here then is the place where the work 
is going on, and new wood is formed to unite the 
cion with the stock. In 
every style of grafting, 
this part of the cion must 
touch somewhere — and 
the more the better—a si- 
milar part in the stock. 

Splice and Whip Grajt- 
ing.—If the cion and stock 
are of precisely the same 
size, and each is cut with 
the same slope, (fig. 5,) 
and the cut surfaces put 
together and bound, it is 
evident that the growing 
parts of both will have a 
wide contact, and be very 
sure to grow. The diffi- 
culty with this,the “‘splice 
graft,’’ is, that the parts 
are easily displaced. After 
cutting the slopes, as in 
figure 5, split each cut sur- 
face, as in the right hand 
of figure 6, then put them 
together, as shown at the left band, and we have 
the “‘ whip graft,’’ one of the most servicable kinds 








a shallow basket, fitted | 





for small work. The notches not only help to hola 
the parts firmly, but increase the surfaces in con- 
tact, and will rarely fail. If the stock is larger 
than the cion, if the parts on one side are carefully 


| brought together, it will succeed, and may be prac- 


the handle ; on the parti- | 
another case of | 


(see notes for last month,) | 


sharpen them, a roll of | 


The saw, mallet, grafting | 


tised on stocks even an inch thick, Only a sharp 
knife is needed for this. 


To Wax this Graft.—Tear off a piece from the 
waxed strip, and, beginning well below the cut, 
wrap, each layer slight- 
ly lapping the one be- 
low, as seen in figure 7, 
putting on the cloth so 
that it will adhere close- 
ly to the bark and to 
itself; after winding, 
slightly grease the 
thumb and finger, and 
smooth the waxed strip, 
rubbing in the direction 
of the turns, this will 
blend the whole into a 
perfectly water - tight 
and air-tight covering. 
But most frequently we 
have the stock larger 
than the cion, especially in grafting over old trees, 
and then use the oldest kiud of grafting. 


The *' Cleft-graft.’—Saw off the. branch of the 





Fig. 7. 


| stock, being careful not to tear the bark; pare the 








cut surface smooth 
with a strong 
knife. If the stock 
is an inch or less in 
diameter, cut away 
about half with a 
slope as in figure 
8. Then, by means 
of a strong, thin 
knife, or the graft- 
ing knife, and a 
blow of the mallet, 
make a split across 
this slope. Pre-- 
pare the cion, 
which may have 2 
to 4 buds, by whit- 
tling it to a long 
even wedge, as in 
figure 9, beginning at a bud (A) and tapering to an 
edge, making one side of the wedge somewhat thick- 
er than the other, as seenin the section at B. Open 
the split in figure 8 with the point of a knife or a 
wedge, and insert the cion, as seen in figure 10, 
taking care that the vital parts, as before, come in 
contact, leaving the bud, A, just 
above the top of the stock. This 
bud is not absolutely necessary, but 
it is a center of active growth, and 
increases the chances of success. The 
slope in the stock is made because it 
will become covered with new wood 
and bark, and heal more completely 
than a cross-cut. When 
the stock is two or more 
inches across, two cions 
may be put in; the 
stock being sawed 
square across and trim- 
med, is split as in figure 
11, with the grafting 
knife (fig. 2), the curved 
edge of which cuts the 
bark before the wood. 
The cleft is sprung open 
by means of the chisel 
point of the knife, while 
the cions are being in- 
serted, and when they 
are in place (fig. 12), 
this is taken away, and 
the springing together 
of the cleft holds 
them firmly. 

To wax this graft, take a strip of the waxed cloth 
an inch or more wide, begin below the cleft, and in 
two or three turns bring the edge sufficiently above 








Fig. 8. CLEFT GRAFTING. Fig. 9. 








Fig. 11. 
CLEFT. 


Fig. 10. CLEFT 
GRAFTING. 
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the stock to lap over and cover the cut surface ; 
having the part around the stock closely applied, 
bend in the free edge to cover the top, tearing it if 
need be, to fit around the cions ; if any portion of 
the cut surface of either stock or cion is exposed, 











Fig. 12. TWO GRAFTS. Fig. 18. 


tear off small bits of the cloth to cover every part; 
finally, strooth and blend the covering together by 
passing over it the greased thumb and finger. 
When finished it will appear somewhat as in figure 
13. It is well to put a bit of waxed cloth on the top 
of the cions, to prevent the cut surface from dying. 

Sundry Matters.—Keep the knives very sharp, and 
learn to make cuts with a single stroke of the knife 
....Do not smear the surfaces that are to come in 
contact, with wax from the fingers....It makes 
much quicker work for one to set the grafts, and 
let another do the waxing. If much is to be done, 
still another may saw off the branches ....In sawing 
off a branch, do not allow it to fall and tear the bark 
before it is completely severed....It is better to 
eut through the bark of the stock with a knife, be- 
fore making the split, to secure a smooth cleft.... 
Before waxing, grease the hands slightly, and after 
waxing wipe them well before handling the tools 
....Hither label, or make a record of the varieties 
set, with date, ete. 

Books on Fruit Culture give other kinds of graft- 
ing. Barry’s ‘‘Fruit Garden,” which is full on 
propagating fruits of all hardy kinds, furnishes us 
figures 8 to 12, and to the elaborate ‘‘ American 
Pomology ”’ of Doct. Warder, we are indebted for 
figures 5and 6. To such a refinement is grafting 
carried in France, that there is a handsome book of 
820 pages, Baltet’s ‘‘L’ Art de Greffer,’’ entirely 
devoted to the subject, and describes in detail no 
less than 89 different styles and modifications. 

A word to the Boys.—Can you whittle ? Can you 
sharpen a lead-pencil neatly ?—Then you can learn 
to graft. After a few trials upon twigs of almost 
any tree, you can soon get the knack of it. The 
whip-graft looks difficult, but in practice it is very 
easy. You can learn to graft without any special 
tools, and if you can be allowed some waxed cloth, 
you can make trials this spring. It is an art worth 
knowing. We know a young man who paid his way 
through college mainly by grafting for farmers. 

The Fruit Garden. 

The very full notes given in January, with those 
for last month, cover the whole ground for early 
work, and in most northern localities will be of 
present application. Whatever 

Planting is to be done, should be attended to at 
the earliest moment, as the shrubs, etc., will suffer 
in hot weather, unless they become well rooted. 
See January notes for varieties and directions. 

Currants.—Wherever the leaves are fairly ex- 
panded, the Currant Abrazis, or most common 








““worm ’’ is to be looked for. Careful examination 
of the underside of the lower leaves will discover 
the eggs, and by the picking of a single leaf, doz- 
ens of eggs may be destroyed. If the worms ap- 
pear, apply powdered white hellebore at once, or 
it may be applied stirred in water, about 2 oz. to 
the pailful. Scald the hellebore with a little hot 
water first, and fill up with cold. The same direc- 
tions apply to gooseberries. 

Strawberries.—If not already done, remove the 
covering around the plants, to expose them to light 
and air. Set plants early, that they may get well 
started before hot weather. We set in rows 3 feet 
apart, with plants one foot distant, allowing the 
runners to fill the spaces between the plants, and 
form solid rows. Where land is scarce, the rows 
may be 2 feet apart, or the plants set as close as 12 
by 18 inches. Very rich soil and clean culture are 
needed. In the Southern States, picking and ship- 
ping have begun or soon will be, and we would re- 
mind growers of the importance of cooling off the 
berries before packing. The fruit must never be 
soft, but its ripeness governed by the time before it 
will reach the consumer. Pick into the baskets, 
and set these in a cool, shady place for some hours 
before packing. Use only baskets and crates that 
are well ventilated. 

Grapes may still be set in many localities, and 
there can hardly be a yard of any kind, but will al- 
low of one or more vines. The vine is so manage- 
able that its fruiting part may be a long distance 
from the root. 

eee 


Kitchen and Market Garden. 


The notes for February are almost exclusively 
devoted to this department, and we refer to them 
for all that relates to making hot-beds, and select- 
ing seeds, while last month’s notes give directions 
that will be generally timely now. 

Hot-beds, as the heat of the sun increases, de- 
mand careful attention in ventilating ; on warm 
days the sashes may be removed altogether, but 
they must be replaced early. The whole object 
should be to secure to the plants an uniform grow- 
ing temperature, avoiding both chilling and burn- 
ing, and to do this requires attention and close 
watching of the changes. Water, weed, and stir 
the soil among the plants, to keep them in a healthy 
condition. (In the Northern States this is early 
enough to sow Egg-plants, in the hot-bed.) 

Cold Frames.—(See Feb.) Should be ready to re- 
ceive transplanted Tomato and other plants, and 
allow them to be hardened off, before setting out. 
Cucumbers and melons may be started in these. 


Sowing Sceds.—Garden plants may be divided into 
two ciasses, hardy and tender. The hardy may be 
sown as soon as the ground can be worked and 
hard frosts are over. The tender can not be risked 
in the open ground, until the soil gets warm, and 
this time is, in all parts of the country, that which 
experience has shown to be the proper one for 
planting Indian corn. The seeds that may be 
sown in the Northern States generally, this month, 
are: Beet, Cabbage (and all its forms of Brocoli, 
Cauliflower, ete.), Celery, Cress, Kohlrabi, Leek, 
Lettuce, Onions, Parsley, Parsnip, Peas, Potatoes, 
Radish, Spinach, Turnip (Early). N. B.—Under 
no circumstances is anything gained—but much is 
lost—by sowing in, or working the soil in any man- 
ner, when it is wet. Make haste—but slowly. 

Plants from Cold Frames.—Early Cabbages, Cauli- 
flower, and Lettuce are sect out as soon as the soil 
can be made ready. Set the plants well down to 
the leaves, and press the soil firmly around them. 

Potatoes.—Have the sets cut, and dried off, ready 
to plant as soon as the soil is ready. As soon as 
the earth is broken by the shoots, it is likely that 
the potato-bug will be there, and hand-picking 
must commence. One beetle killed now, prevents 
the appearance of thousands later in the season. 
If this cannot be attended to, do not plant any. 

—~>— 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 
Our notes in this department are mainly devoted to 

Laying out Front Yards.—By front yard, we refer 
to the space between the house and the road, 





whether in town or country, that is intended to 
be ornamental, but is often sadly the reverse. 
Those who have to put their yards in order this 
spring, should recollect that neatness and sim- 
plicity are the main things to be aimed at. It is 
impossible to reproduce Central Park on a plot 
50x 100 feet, or even on an acre. Those who 
overload a small space with fountain and grotto, 
rustic seat, and rock-work, statuary and vases, and 
all the appliances that they have seen in large places 
or read of in books, show very bad taste. In cities 
and large towus, where one entrance from the 
street must serve for everything, the path, as a gen- 
eral thing, runs directly from the gate to the house. 

A direct path has many advantages in such places ; 
if it deviates from a straight line, it is very difficult 
to prevent shop-boys and others from cutting 
across lots; but the direct path cuts the space in 
two in such a manner that it is very difficult to or- 
nament it effectively. The plan here given suggests 
one method of overcoming this divided or halved 
appearance, and it allows of quite as much orna- 
mentation as should be undertaken in a small place. 
No matter if the yard be small or large, a considera- 
ble portion should be devoted to grass. In the 
plan the center bed is grass, with a flower-bed in 
the center, and four others around the margins, 
while the borders at each side are devoted to shrubs, 
the taller ones near the fence, and lower ones to- 
wards the paths. The plan admits of several modi- 
fications : the marginal flower-beds may be omitted 
from the circle, leaving only the central one ; or 
there may be no flower-beds here, but a clump of 
Rhododendrons, or a single handsome specimen 
Evergreen tree may take its place. 

The Borders at the sides may be varied. So long 
as people insist upon having uusightly division 
fences, trouble must be taken to hide them. If 
neighbors would agree to it, a very low hedge, ora 
few wires, would answer to mark the boundary, 
greatly to the improvement of the neighborhood. 
If shrubs are not desired along the fences, these 
may be covered with climbers of various kinds, and 
the rest of the border occupied by flowers. No 
more space should be devoted to flowers than can 
be well filled and well cared for. Grass is always 
in good taste, and can be well kept with but little 
trouble ; a neglected flower-bed is an eye-sore. 

Grass.—In small yards it is better to lay turf than 
to sow seed ; it costs a little more, but the effect is 
immediate and certain, while in an unfavorable sea- 
son, seed may fail. Recollect, that to have good 
grass, it must have a good soil under it, and before 
the sods are laid, the soil should be as well pre- 
pared and enriched as for any other planting. 














DESIGN FOR A FRONT YARD. 


Climbing Vines.—In the spring improvements, 
do not forget the house itself. Few modern houses 
that set back from the street, are without a veranda, 
or piazza, of some kind, and this should be dec- 
orated with climbers. Among the tall-growing 
woody climbers, the following are good and to be 
had at all nurseries: Honeysuckles of the ever- 
blooming kind, Wistarias, Dutchman’s Pipe (Aristo- 
lochia Sipho), Akebia, Virginia Creeper, and the 
new Japan Creeper (Ampelopsis tricuspidata or 
Vietchii). Among the lower climbers, the large- 
flowered kinds of Clematis are the most desirable, 
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Shrubs add nae to the beauty of a place, ond by 
a proper selection a succession may be had during 
the season. Lilacs, Japan Quinces,. Weigelas, 
Deutzias, Spireeas, Forsythias, Flowering Currants, 
and others, are among those commonly planted, and 
are all good. Among the less common, the Japan 
Judas-tree, Huonymus latifolia, Hrochorda grandi- 
fora, Dwarf Buckeye, Ghent Azaleas, Rhododen- 
drons, and a host of others may be found in the 
eatalogues. The same may be said of 

Trees.—While the common elms, maples, beeches, 
birches and others are unsurpassed, yet those who 
wish for a variety, can find ample means for grati- 
fying their tastes, not only with deciduous trees, 
but with 

Hvergreens, of which a fair share should always be 
planted, not only for their cheerfulness in winter, 
but for the shelter they afford. The Norway Spruce 
has been found so generally successful, that we 
have an excess of it, to the neglect of equally use- 
fulkinds. Among evergreens, native and foreign, 
none exceeds in grace and beauty the Hemlock. 
For rapid growth and sturdy vigor, the Austrian 
Pineis unsurpassed. Our native pines should not 
be neglected, and those who would introduce 
variety of form and color among evergreens, will 
find that the nurseries offer abundant material. 

ome = <- 


Greenhouse and Window Piants. 


As out-door work presses, the plants in the win- 
dow or greenhouse are apt to be neglected, at a 
time when they require all the more care. As the 
heat increases, insect life becomes the more active, 
and needs to be promptly met.... Watering will re- 
quire careful attention, especially for the plants in 
small pots....Select the plants that are to be set 
out in the borders, and give them the coolest part 
of the house, or if the weather will allow, set them 
in a pit or frame, to be hardened off....In propa- 
gating bedding plants, more trouble will be found 
in keeping the air of the house cooler than the tem- 
perature of the sand on the bench, and shading, 
sprinkling the walks, and every means must be re- 
sorted to. 

————cxc0+ — Oo 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
ee 

Gold has been up to 105%, and down to 1044, to the 
latter point on March 2d. Closing March 12, at 10454, as 
against 1055, on Feb. 12; 1060n Jan, 12; 107% on Dec. 
12. 1876, and 11414 on the 12th of March, 1876... Busi- 
ness in Produce and Merchandise has been seriously im- 
peded, during the month, by the political agitation, 
growing out of the question of the succession to the 
Presidency. Tbe foreign market reports have been also 
of an adverse tenor, as a rule, operating asa check on 
export dealings. Home trade operations have been on a 
very limited scale. Breadstuffs have quite generally de- 
clined in price, materially, without stimulating the de- 
mand to any important extent, either for home use or for 
shipment. Flour and Wheat have been unusually dull, 
but closed with more symptoms of animation. The 
transactions in Flour on Saturday, March 10, were re- 
markably large, reaching an aggregate of 25,000 bbls.— 
about half of which amount went to West India and 
South American buyers,—and the market wound up 
stronger. Corn has been moving with more freedom of 
late, but on a much lower basis as to values, here and at 
the outports, on very liberal receipts, and a pressure to 
place supplies promptly. Rye has been recently more 
sourht after for export, chiefly to Germany and Belgium, 
at steadier figures. Barley has been fairly active, but de- 
cidedly cheaper, closing more firmly. the latcr offerings 
having been less urgent. Oats snd Malt have been mod- 
erately sought after. Corn-meal has declined considera- 
bly on free offerings and a moderate demand. Buck- 
wheat and Buckwheat Flour have passed ont of season 
in the wholesale way. ..Provisions, as a rule, have fallen 
materially in price, especially hog products, under a lib- 
eral offering, and remarkable moderate inquiry. Cheese 
has been exceptionably strong and wanted....Cotton 
has been quoted lower, leading to a brisk trade. particu: 
larly in the line of options.... Wool has been in rather 
better request, and quoted steadier in price toward the 
Close ...Seeds and Hons have been quoted lower. on a 
restricted movement....Tobacco has been in fair de- 
mand within the previous range....Hay and Straw have 
been wanted at firm rates....Ocean Grain Freichts have 
been moderately active. ruling firm during the early part 
of the month. bnt closing cheaper....Grain rates by steam 
to Liverpool closed on the 12th of March at 54@5d: to 
Glasgow at 54d: to London at 6d; to Liverpool, by sail, 








at 5@5%a: henson by sail, nominal, per bushel. Pro- 
visions by steam to Liverpool, 25s.(@30s. per ton; Cotton 
by sail and stearn at 4d. @m. Grain, by sail, for Cork 
and orders, at 4s.7}¢d.@4s.10'¢d. per quarter. 

The tollowing condensed, comprehensive tables. care- 
fully prepared specially for the Asertcan Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show at a glance 
the transactions for the month ending March 12th, 1877, 
and for the corresponding month last year: 


1. TRANSACTIONS a'l ‘THR NEW YORK MARKKTS. 
REcEIPTs. Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats, 
23 d’s this m'th239,000 263,000 1,401,000 69,000 194,000 613,000 
= =~ _— mi'th271,000 491,000 311,000 87,000 305,000 719,000 
Ki Your. Wheat, Corn, Rye. Bariéy. Oats, 
23 w " this mth 227, 7,000 634,000 1,931,000 98,000 246,000 %71,000 
27 a's dase im Un 22I 000 649,000 13203) 000 47,000 131,000 529,000 


2, Comparison with same period at this time last year. 














—_ KIPTS. flour. Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats, 
23 days 1 -239,000 263,000 1,401,000 69, 606 194,000 | 613,000 
24 days 1876.. 293,000 729,000 1,471,009 33, ‘000 151, 009 1,016,000 
SALRs. Frour. a. Corn. Rue. Bar ley. Oats. 
23 days 1877. .227,000 634,000 1,931,000 98,009 246,000 471,000 
2t days 1876. "316,000 1,911,000: 1,617,000 33,000 $36,000 $41,0.0 
3. Stock of grain in store at New York. 

Wheat. Corn, Muye. Parley. Oats. Malt. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 

Mar. 5, 1877. .2,730,641 1,711,095 288,895 513,826 $22,625 335 208 
Feb. 7, 18:7. 3,083,819 27302261 : 314,142 671,114 956,114 8 888.605 
Jan. 8 1877 "31663, 010 38, ay 504 341.3 150 ry 615 RF 088, 104 425, 406 

3,385,554 218 


310 1 "182,322 512.041 
48, 4 1 ‘002, 891 495,640 
91,245 825,187 420,751 
53,914 1,232,895 434,208 
pr. 18% 2% 68.429 200,381 706,282 436,942 
Jan. 10, 1876. 6153-982 100,741 825,191 1,080,800 807,438 
4. Faire New York, Jan.1, to March 8. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas. 
bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush 
1877....254,958 1,576,839 2 078,553 164,389 95,457 29,538 124,857 
1876... .357,775 1,910,068 3'630; 925 15,387 — 46,266 198,153 
CuRRENT WHOLKSALK PRICKS. 


Dec. 11,1826, 3110233 
Nov. & 1876... 


Yee 33 
Oct. 4} 1,9: 






















Feb. 12. Mar. 12. 
Price oF GoLp. ree 105 5-8 104 5-8 
Frourn—Super to ixtrs State a 4 40 @633 $535 @ 625 
Super to Extra Southern, 4 @92% 54 @909 
Extra Western i 555 @10 75 
Iextra Genesee..... 623 @T55 
aaegne Western... 535 @5 75 
SPU STOUT. cc sansnnsess 2%5 @ 5 00 
TAN CO ear e 265 @ 32% 
BvcKWHEAT Four, # 100 ts @ 410 Nominal, 
Wieat—All kinds of White. @165 14 @16 
All kinds of Red and wnat @16 10 «1 60 
Conn—Yellow.... ..... 61 6 @ 5 
1 62 54 @ 58% 

6% 57 @ 60 
50 Si“@ 48 
55 @ 56 
p $3 81 @ 91 
112 571¢@ 1 05 

3100 Nominal, 
2130 C3 @ 125 
AY— Hale, # 100 8 1 05 4 @ 1 00 
rea W, #100 fes........ 95 80 
Corron— Middlings, # 12% Ke 12: 
llors—Crop of 1876, HM .. 5 17 
LN Seen 15 4 @ 12 


5s 45 @ OS 


Freatuens—Live Geese, # 
. on 1X  W4%@ 16 


Srep—Clover, # 


Timothy, # bushel... ........ 2 10 190 @ 205 
Flax, # bushel............ 1% 110 @1% 
Suaan—Refti’g & Grocery # 10% &8%@ 10% 
Morassrs, Cuba, # gal.50 test 3144 89,@ 40 
New Orleans, new crop,# gal 59 40 @ 56 
CorFrrr— Rio(Gold)........... 21 17 @ 2X 
‘Tonacco, Kentucky, &c., ¥%. 18 5 @ 8 
Seed Leaf, # 50 4W@ 5 
Woot—Domestic Ficece, rt b 53 30 @ 824% 







Domestic, pulled, # ™........ 


















alifornia, me clip,. 30 1 @ 38 
California fe l clip.. 23 122 @ 8 
TALLOW, @ ae 8 8 i%@ 
Or-Cakr—#F ton “i 85 00 @36 50 — @34 00 
Pork—Mess, # barrel 3 65 @16 80 475 @ — 
Prime, # barrel ... .....ccce. 95 @1350 1200 @ -- 
3ERF—PI: a ee 1050 @1200 1050 @12 00 
Lanp, in tres. & bbls, #100 m 1050 @U 2% 950 @10 124 
Burren—State, ®™,.......... 20 @ 35 18 @ 32 
Western, poor to fancy, #. 14 @ 34 12 @ 
CHEESE. eas 6 @ 15% 64%@ 16% 
Brans—® bushel............. 150 @ 325 150 @32% 
Pras—Canada, tree, ® bush... — @ — 107 @110 
kGas—Fresh, # dozen ...... 2 @ 26 154@ 11% 
POULTRY—FOWIS....... 000000 9 @ 12 10 @ 14 
| Srey” gy ae mae &g&§ @ 12 5 @_ if 
Geese, # pair...... sosne 2 2e Ow 125 @200 
Geese, @ B.. 7@ itl + @ 10 
Ducks, ® pair. eapaw 50 @ 1 00 55 @ 1 25 
Rocsters, #............ 6 @ 8 6@ 8 
Chickens, vod A _— "db.. 10 @ i4 ll @ 14 
GROUSE, #@ pair. ..........00005 60 @ 80 -@ —- 
PARTRIDGE, # doz hs) bbenesee 0 @ 4 —- @ — 
see > 2.00 809 @ 200 


Ducks, Wild, # pair.. 

gr AIL, ® dozen : 
a 1, * dozen 
VENISON, # Bb 





RaBBITS, .) Ib: 






STAMBR, PPG... ccccscacs. +0 380 
TURNIPS # bbl..... — 
CaB3\GES—# 100. 9 00 
ONtONS—? bbl... 500 2 
PoraToEs—@ bbl... Sasa 4 00 2 
nev, Bermuda...... @ 800 6 
Swrer PoraTors—¥ bbl... 475. 20 
WATERCREBSES, @ Dkt........ > =- 
Servrace, FF BD1......000500-++ —- @ — 2 
TomaTors, new Bermuda, bx 250 @ 3 00 1 @ 
ee eee 34@ 8 @ 
GREEN PRAS. ®@ busii......... 13 @140 150 @1 
CRANBERRIES— LS 800 @10 50 eo. = 
# crate. 250 @300 250 @300 
Arrr.es—#® barrel 125 @2 22% 125 @ 200 
RARE: SON asccpsnsenscncee 13 @1% 1% @1% 
RAPES. @ MD... .......- pee 4 @ 8 —-@ — 
ee PS eae —-@ - ‘+ @ 9 


New York Live-Stock Markets. 


RECEIPTS, 





WEEK ENDING Beeves, Cows, Culnes, Sheen. Sivine. 
1 8,54? 148 693 16,861 19,257 

8,659 37 942 24,127 20,455 

] -- . 9,047 111 rl) 16,719 16,831 
SS | eee - 8,039 153 923 035 13,658 
Total for 4 Weeks .. 31.237 449 3,33! 72,741 70,201 
do. for prev.5 Weeksi6,684 532 3,637 110,518 101,734 


Reeves. Cors. Calves. Sheen. Ootne. 
112 831 





Areraae per Week.. 8.582 18,185 
do. do. last, Month . 9357 105 727 ~=—-22,103 nad 
do. do. prev's Month... 7,821 85 729 = =19,137 26 397 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 











— 

Beeves.—The foreign trade in dressed meats hag 
now a very great influence on our market. The export 
of 5,357 out of a total receipt of 34,287 head in the past 
month is very noticeable, besides these about 300 head 
were sent out alive. In addition a very noteworthy 
thing was the receipt of extra beeves from Colorado, 
which sold for 11}c. on 57 ibs. estimated dressed w eight. 
The fore part of the month the market drooped, but the 
relief of 1830 head exported in the last week of the 
month restored prices, and left a gain of 4c. ®@ tb on the 
whole. Closing rates were 9 to 10c. for rough stock, 55 
Tbs to the cwt. ; 10}@10§c. for good smooth cattle, 57 tbs 
to the ewt., 11@11}c. for extra, estimated £8 tbs, and 12@ 
12ic. for the best. The market closed strong. 


The prices for the past four weeks were as follows: 


WEEK ENDING oa. Large Sales. Aver, 
bh». 1D... ¥@12)4C. 94@11\Kc. 10e. 
8X@l: 2%C. 94@10e. 10 ¢. 

ba 84@lrke. 9¥@ll c. 10 ¢. 

9 @12Kc. 9¥@ilkKe. 93¢e. 





Cow s.—It has been difficult to sell cows, the supply 
having been in excess of the demand. For poor stock 
prices are lower, but extra cows have been firm. Ordi- 
nary cows sold through the month for $40@$45 ; good 
cows for $50@$60, and extra for $75. A full blood Short- 
horn cow, an extra milker, brought $%5....Calwes,— 
** Kits’ sold to save milk, and fortnight-old calves have 
been too plentiful to make a good market, and prices 
close weak. ‘Kits’ sell for $2@$3 each ; for 100 to 110 
tb veals 6@7c. #@ bb, live weight, is paid; prime veals 
bring 9c. ; hog-dressed range from 7@10c. # ., and the 
best Jersey veals at 11@12c. # tb live weight....Sheep 
and Lambs,—For sheep the market has been varia- 
ble, changing with the very irregular receipts. As we 
close, an advance of 4c. 8 Ib was obtained, and prices 
were 4$c. # Tb live weight, for very poor Colorado sheep; 
%4@3c. @ Ib for fine Pennsylvania sheep, weighing 140 
Ibs, and 8c. @ Ib for some Ohio weighing 150 tbs, Or- 
dinary fair to good were worth 64@7c. # Tb. Lambs are 
appearing sparingly, bringing from $8.50 to $10 for 40 hs 
and over; one lot of 7 brought $70....S wime.—Dull- 
ncss has been the general character of the market for the 
past month. The short receipts have not raised prices, 
or even stiffened the market, except temporarily. City 
dressed western closed at 71@ kc. P Ib ; light pigsat Téc.; 
western dressed at 63@6$c.; State dressed at %4c: for 
heavy, 8@8{c. for medium, and 8}c. # i for pigs. The 
whole western packing for the winter season foot up to 
4,144,572 head, an increase of 115,334 head over last season. 


Prices of Feed. 


BOM, MOP COM e.c ics cicecs phasecdenbuaies paaneseeaue $18.00@ $20.00 
I OD, 4 cccnsaneseuthabsonsasenncnes 19.00@ 21.00 
Ore Bo Be 3 eerie: 15,00@ 21.00 
Linseed-oil-cake, weste PN PCCCOM ees ss sasessee 41.00@ 47.00 
Cotton-seed-cake, per (EL as ea nny Opens 25.50@ 40.00 
CHONGIOF SO BOMNS, DCL Ds is.05issccccedscdecesess 38@ 4 


Prices of Fertilizers. 


No.1. Peruy. Guano 10 p.ct. ammonia, one | #® ton..$56.50 
do co. en ¥#ton, cargo 5 "00 





do. do. ctifled, pes ton, 10p.c¢ 63.50 

Mape 3’ Complete Manure (Vv. itle formula) p. 1,600 Ibs 26.14 

Potato do do do 25.97 

* Turnip do do do do 19.36 

“ Fine Bone, strictly pure........ ... per ton 40.00 

“ Dissolved Bone, 15 per cent........ do 40.00 

Quinnipi: ic Fertilizer Co's. Phosphe ate, per ton,. 40.00 

“ “Dry ground Fish Guano, ton 45.00 

“ “ Pine Island Gu:no, per "ton. 45.00 

Stockbrid ge Corn Manure, (Boston) per acre.. 22.00 

Potato do do do 12.00 

eg Tobacco do do do 60.00 

Bowker’s Hill and Drill Fertilizer, per = eeosaes 45.00 

Fish Guano (erude in barrels), per ton.. iis 18.00 

BONG FORT, DEF LOD, o0s> >: wsorsnnvescesee , 45.00 

Rawbones Ground (pure), per ton , $3.00@, 40.60 

German Potash Salts, (25@35 per — per ton. 22.00@ > rf 
Gypsum, Nova Scotia, ground, per ton.......... 

Nitrate of Potash (95 per cent.), per ib. caensake one: @ one. 

Sulphate of Potash (80 per cent) per iD...... 4 ¢. 


c.@ 
Chloride of Potass,(muriate of potash, 80D. ¢.), Ib aXe. @ 3c. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib..........00.. Neer Ane. 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent.), per Ib.... 5 54¢c. 
Drie: Biood or Dried Meat per unit of ammonia, $8,000" $ 4.00 


Diseases of the Horse’s Foot.—“E. 
Ii. M.,"* Hancock, N. Y. The horse’s foot is so com- 
plicated a mass of bones, membranes, tendons, and la- 
mine, all highly sensitive to injury and disease, that it 
is difficult to say precisely from any written description, 
what may be the cause of lameness. For instance, it 
may be stated that there is heat in the foot, but the par- 
ticular part in which the heat is, is very important to 
lead to a decision. In your case we suspect discase of 
the small sesamoid bone of the foot—the bony pully over 
which the flexor tendon of the foot plays—and of the 
tendon also. The symptoms of this affection are step- 
ping short on the road, and tendency to stumble when 
first at work, which disappears after a short time. There 
is heat in the back part of the foot, swelling over the 
coronet, and throbbing of the arteries of the pastern. If 
the sole is struck with a hammer on each side of the 
frog, or the hoof is struck on the quarters, tenderness is 
shown by flinching. From disuse of the muscles on ac- 
count of the lameness, the shoulder wastes in time, and 
then occurs what is popularly, but wrongly, known as 
sweeny. The treatment is to remove the shoe, and tie 
up the hoof in a poultice at night. Apply a mild blister 
to the sides of the coronet and pastern, and repeat it 
when the effects of the first are gone. 
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containing @ great variety of Items, inc’uding * many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, Sor want of room elsewhere. 


Publishers’ Notices, Terms, etc.— The Annual 
Subscription Rates of the American Agriculturist, postage 
prepaid by the Publishers, are: One Copy, $1.60 a year; Two 
Copies, $3; Three Copies, $4.20 ($1.40 each) ; Four Copies, 
$5.20 ($1.30 each) ; Five to Nine Copies, $1.25 each; Ten to 
Nineteen Copies, $1.20 each; Twenty Copies and upwards, 
$1.10 each ; Single Numbers, 15 cents, post-paid.—The above 
terms are for the United States and Territories, and British 
America. To the above add 14 cents extra per year for 
papers delivered by mail in N. Y. City, and for copies sent 
outside of the United States and British America, ez- 
cept to Africa, Brazil, British Honduras, the East Indies, 
and Mexico. For the last named five countries the extra 
charge is 388 cents per year, to cover extra postage; Single 
Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, payable to 
Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent in form of 
Checks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers or P.O. 
Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have tie money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster, 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volumes 
from Vol. 16 to 35 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.50 if to 
be sent by mail. Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for 75 cents (50 cents extra if to 
be returned by mail). Missing numbers for such volumes 
supplied at 12 cents each._Any Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 20 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each.... 
Clubs of Subscribers can be increased at any time,at theclub 
rates, if new members begin at same date us original club. 


Every German Cultivator and 
Laborer on the Farm, or in the Garden, 
OUGHT to have the German edition of the American 
Agriculturist. It contains not only the Engravings, and 
all the essential reading matter of the American edition, 
but an additional Special German Department, edited by 
the Hon. Frederick Miinch, of Missouri, a skillful and 
successful cultivator and excellent writer. No other 
German Agricultural or Horticultural Journal in America 
has been so long issued; no other one contaths so much 
useful information, or a tithe of its engravings. The 
Germans are a reading, thinking people, and know how 
to make good use of what they read. Many Americans 
supply it to their German laborers and gardeners, and all 
would find it pay to do so.—Nothing else can compete 
with it in cheapness of price for the same amount of 
material, engravings, etc., because the expense of collect- 
ing and making these is largely borne by the American 
edition, and no separate office or machinery is required 
beyond a couple of German editors and the printers. 
Its terms are the same as the American edition, singly 
and in clubs; and clubs can be composed of subscribers 
for either edition in whole, or in part.—{8™ Please call 
the attention of your German neighbors to this paper. 
It will do much to help new comers to a knowledge of 
the system and modes of culture used in this country. 





Three Months More remain, in which 
Premium Lists begun can be filled up, and new lists be be- 
gunand completed, Take a new start at it, in this spring 
time. The free Premium Articles, too numerous to men- 
tion, contain several things that you much want, and can 
easily get without cost, for there are many people all 
around you that would be benefited greatly by this Jour- 
nal, and who will take it if it is properly set before 
them, as its present readers can do, and for which they 
will be duly rewarded by the Publishers, as explained in 
the Premium List, that will be forwarded free to all who 
have not a copy. 





A Black Sheep,” cr one a fittle “ uiscol- 
ored,”’ may, perhaps, at remote iutervais, by some chance, 
get in among our large flock of good advertisers. If 
discovered by us, or fo us, his place would be speedily 
vacated. While the advertisements help our expenses 
(the subscribers all together pay much less than the ac- 
tual cost of supplying the paper to them), this depart- 
ment is intended to bea source of valuable and reliable 
information to the readers, and it will pay them to al- 
ways look it all through, and especially at this season. 
It is like going through a great ‘‘ Variety Bazaar,” to 
find not only what one wants, but what he don’t want. 
When writing to any of these advertisers, hint to them 
that you belong to the great army of Readers of the 
American Agriculturist, a wide-awake family, and one 
that expect and will stani no nonsense. The advertise- 
ments this month, as last, crowd the Editors at this open- 
ing business season. They will get back their usual 
reading columns next month. 

Imperial Ege Food.—“H.,” Stafford’s 
Springs, Conn. The Imperial egg food you inquire 








about, is intended for, and should be used as a condi- 
ment only, and not as a sole article of food; as a stimu- 
lant, occasionally given, it is useful.. To give Cayenne 
pepper to poultry, without great caution, is dangerous. 
It is too heating and stimulating, when given often, or 
liberally, and becomes injurious to health. A mixture, 
properly compounded by a practiced poultry man, would 
be preferable, and the fact that this costs something, 
would doubtless have a useful tendency to make people 
properly economical in its use. 





Did Kt Pay ?—Thirty-four years ago two 
farmers settled side by side, with about equal advantages 
as to soil, markets, etc. One of them subscribed for the 
American Agriculturist, and occasionally bought a book 
or two about his business, the whole costing him only 


$6 a year. His boys read and thought avout their work, 
became interested in and respected it, and were happy in 
their toil, because they had something to think about. 
They grew up intelligent, aud settled as good prosperous 
farmers, respested and influential....Tke other farmer 
*conldn’t afford papers and books *’ ; (he could afford 6 
cents a day, or $20 a year, for tobacco, beer, etc.) His 
boys worked sullenly by day, and ‘‘ skylarked ”’ at night; 
they despised and hated their work, which for them was 
only exercising brute force, with little mind applied. 
When old enongh to escape parential restraint, they quit 
the farm, one for this, and another for that, and none of 
them ever amounted to anything. Six dollars a year, or 
even $1.50 a year, would have made a wonderful differ- 
ence—would have changed their whole course of life. 
Would it have paid?....Please show this item to some 
of your neighbors, who have perhaps not thought of 
this matter, and invite them to try this or some other 
good journal for the present year. You may do them a 
positive good by such a hint. 


—_-— 


Great Increase from Potatoes 
Planted.—New varicties of potatoes are produced 
from the seed of the seed balls. In planting a thousand 
sceds, no two seeds will produce tubers exactly alike. 
When a desirable tuber is obtained, it can be multiplied 
true to itself, to any extent, by planting the ¢wers, or 
single eyes ; also by cutting the sprouts into small pieces 
and planting these. As ordinarily planted, one bushel o 
secd yields only from 5 to 20-fold increase. With care in 
dividing the eyes, several hundred pounds may be pro- 
duced from a single pound; with extra efforts in using 
the slips, the product may be run up to 2,000-fold, or 
more. For example, last year Mr. H. C. Pearson, of Pit- 
cairn, N. Y., grew 1,981 pounds of Ruby potatoes from 
1 1b. planted, and 1,707 lbs, of Alphas from ilb. J. I. 
Salter, of St. Cloud, Minn., 
obtained from 1 1b. plant- 
ed, 1,694 Ibs, of Ruby, 
and 1,665 Ibs. of Alpha. 
Several others obtained 
over1,500 lbs. Methods of 
cultivation, soil, etc., and 
many other particulars, 
can be fully learned from 
B. K. Bliss & Sons’ Potato 
Pamphlet,(forwarded post- 
paid for 10 cts). The an- 
nexed engraving _ illus- 
trates a good method of 
dividing a seed potato for 
securing a large quantity 
of sets, It is desirable 
that each eye have a por- 
tion of the tuber with it, 
to supply nourishment to 
the young plant. With 
care the “eyes” them- 
selves can be cut through, soas tomake from twotoa 
dozen pieces, each of which will send up a sprout. Hold 
any potato with the stem-end down, and it will be ol 
served that the eyes are arranged spirally around it, run- 
ning up to the top or seed-end. The engraving shows 
very plainly the method of dividing. As one sect to 
a hill is quite as good as a dozen, it will be seen that this 
method of dividing is not only of great importance in 
planting new and costly varieties, but that it will effect a 
great saving of sced with common sorts, now worth from 
$3 te $4. barrel. Two barrels of seed, carefully cut, are 
abundant for an acre, Four are generally used. With 
the present scarcity and high prices, an immense saving 
can be effected by a very little care in preparing the sced. 
An expert hand will cut two barrels a day, and thus save 
$6 to $8, or more, in the cost of seed. 








To Editors of our Reh 
— 


In response to frequent requests, we prepared four 
extra pages for our last issue, containing selected articles 
for Editors desiring to make extracts without cutting or 
marring the body of the paper. A ruling of the P. O. 
Depar.ment excluded those pages, unless extra postage 
were paid on the whole papers. So, at the last moment, 
we forwarded them in prepaid envelopes. We. are, 
therefore, under the necessity of suspending such extra 
pages, until we can obtain a favorable ruling of the De- 


partment, which we hope to do. a 


After examining this number, we think our friends 
will find it very valuable, and meriting all the good words 
said in behalf of the American Agriculturist. We shall 
“keep on doing so.”’.... Below is a brief resumé of this 
paper, prepared not only to call the attention of the gen- 
eral reader to topics that might be otherwise over-look- 
ed, but also for the use of those clubbing this journal 
with their own papers, and others.... We repeat the sug- 
gestion that most other journals will doubtless find it 
profitable to offer the American Agriculturist with their 
own at combination prices. Many are now doing this 
successfully. Our terms for such copies have already 
been given privately, and will be furnished again where 
not known. 0. J. Co. 








—_ 
American Agriculturist, April 1st, 1877. 

This number opens with a large Illustration of Carolina 
Parrots and other American Birds, which is followed by 
13 columns (including April Bee Notes), of practical, 
seasonable hints and suggestions about Spring Work, in 
all departments. Grafting is so fully explained that, with 
the aid of the 11 engravings given, any man or boy even, 
can now do it successfully. This article is alone worth 
the yearly cost of the paper to those having fruit trees to 
improve. An important short article and engraving ex- 
plains not only how to rapidly multiply valuable new 
potatoes, but also how to save $6 to $8 per acre in plant- 
ing common sorts when seed potatoes are so scarce and 
high as now, Getting full Light in interior rooms and 
halls is explained by ‘an illustration of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST BuILDINes, which are lighted by a new 
and improved plan, of general application.—A variety 
of Humbugs are shown up in the regular chapter on this 
subject, a specialty of this journal, and in ‘‘ Old Seeds 
with New Names.’’—Important Suggestions are offered 
to farmers on “* Asking Questions of the Soil,” by simple 
experiments, instead of costly ventures in manures, ete. 
Prof. Atwater, of the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, expiains how to conduct such experiments.— 
‘Ogden Farm Papers”? treat of coéperative work among 
Milk producers, and shipping meats abroad—a new en- 
terprise important to our whole country.—Two varieties 
of swine are described, with fine engravings of Polands 
and Lancashire Whites. ‘‘ Among the Farmers, by One 
of Them,” talks about a variety of topics, as Stable 
Floors. Millets, Coloring Butter, etc. ; ‘Talks on Farm 
Crops,” take up Barley, Oats, and Peas, their relative 
profit, appropriate soils, treatment, etc., etc. Several 
pages with engravings describe sundry useful contriv- 
ances and implements, a new potato, useful and orna- 
mental plants, etc.; Peter Henderson talks about Gerani- 
ums ; Prof. Sargent about Planting Native Forest Trees, 
for Use and Ornament, etc.—‘t Faith Rochester” has 
three columns of practical Talks with Mothers and 
Housekeepers. Vines in Windows, Moths and Millers, 
etc., fill up the Household columns.—‘‘The Doctor,” 
“ Aunt Sue,” and others, amuse and instruct the young 
people with a variety, pictures, etc., including “ Bird- 
Houses that any Boy can Make,” described with six 
pictures showing them; How Things are Done in Other 
Countries, with a Turkish street scene. Altogether, 
this number of the American Agriculturist is very valu- 
able, as well as interesting, and should be in every home. 
Price, 15 cents, or $1 60 a year, post-paid. Orange Judd 
Company, New York, Publishers. 

=i 


Docking Horses.—“H. M.F.,” Hamilton, 
Pa. It isa very common practice in Europe, (England in- 
cluded), to dock the horse’s tails. This is done by cutting 
off a portion of the young colt’s tail. The operation is 
perfectly safe. The skin is first drawn forward towards 
the stump, and the tail is separated at a point of the ver- 
tabre. The wound is then cauterized with a hot iron, 
An instrument made for the purpose is used for severing 
the tail, which operates instantaneously. The erect car- 
riage of the docked tail is secured by cauterizing the ends 
of the tendons which run along the upper part of the tail, 
while the tail is erected, by a pointed iron. This fixes 
the tendons in their shortened condition, and holds up 
the tail. Itis to be hoped that this barbarons and cruel 
fashion will not become prevalent in this country, 
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3 ‘Our New Office Arrangements, 


Onr friends visiting the American Agriculturist Office 
hereafter, will find us in more pleasant quarters than dur- 
ing ten years past, viz.: in the light and airy suite of 
Rooms on the first floor above the Street of 245 Broadway. 
The leading Business Office, (1, 2,) fronting 25 feet on 
Broadway, and extending back 50 feet, is reached bya 
broad easy flight of stairs. Running back of this. 64 feet, 
and then around to Murray St. are rooms 3, 4, 5, 54. occu- 
pied by the Managing Editor, business and mail clerks, 
etc. The Mailing and packing rooms are in the base- 
ment, connected by parcel ‘‘ Elevators” with this floor. 
The Fifth Story rooms, 16 to 19, are occupied by the As- 
sociate Editors, and the Sixth Story, 20 to 23, by the En- 

~ gravers and Printers. The Directors of the Company are: 
ORANGE Jupp, President. | D. W. Jupp, 1st V. Pres’t. 
A. W. Nortu, Treasurer. Wm. ANDERSON, 2d V. P't. 
Sam’t BurnuawM, Secretary. | ROBERT CUNNINGTON. 

The Ground Floor is occupied throughout by Messrs. 
Foote & Richardson, who will! be happy to fit out all call- 
ers with good honest suits of clothing at prices in accor- 
dance with the times. (See their adv'nt, p. 149.)—The Of- 
fices (6 to 13,) are occupied by G. M. Plympton, Counsel- 
lor in Patent Cases and Solicitor of Patents; J. N. & W. 
8. Worl, Artificial Stone and Contractors; Herbert A. 
Lee, Collector and Dealer in Municipal Bonds ; James 
R. Angel, Attorney and Counsellor at Law, and others. 
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The whole AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST BUILDING is 
probably the best model of a new and superior method 
of obtaining abundant light for all the interior rooms 
and Halls, and in response to frequent requests, we wiil 
briefly explain it. The engraving above is a sectional, 
cut down through the different floors, from Broadway, 
back 114 feet. As the room value decreases with the in- 
crease of hight, the light-admitting openings, L,L’, start 
with a narrow glass-covered opening over the first story, 
and expand as they go upward, until at the top the larg- 
er, or L, opening, is 20 by 24 feet, and throws a flood of 
light down into the side rooms, and upon the first floor 
asthroughalens. Glass-floored passages connect rooms 
1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 in one suite, without materially obstruct- 
ing the descent of light to the 1st floor.—The walls, @, a, 
a, of all the interior rooms, are of corrugated or waved 
transparent glass, which admits abundant light, and as 
these rooms are away from the street noise, they are 
most desirable. quiet offices for any purpose. The rooms 
1, 6, 11, 16, 20, are lighted from Broadway. The rooms 
5, 10, 15, 19, 23,extend 50 feet, with sub-division, to Mur- 
ray St., and receive light from the front on that street, 
and through the glass walls on the side of L’. This plan 
may be adopted in all blocks of buildings. The waved- 
giass of the interior walls, obtained from England speci- 
ally for this building, while shutting out direct observa- 
tion, does not intercept any light passing through them, 
as is the case with ground or stained glass. 


Bulletin of the Bussey Institue 
tion.—Part I. of Vol. 2, like its predecessors, contains 
articles of permanent value. The Bulletins can now be 
purchased, at 75 cents a Part, of the publisher, John 
Allyn, Boston. 





Fine Light Brahmas.—Mr. G. 8. Jos- 
selyn took the prize for these fowls at the Buffalo Poul- 
try Show held last month, the judges commending his 
as the best average collection of this breed by one ex- 
hibitor that they had ever seen. 
who saw the birds, quite agrees with the judges. 





Irrigation —Where and How—A 
New Work.—The popular notion that irrigation is 
only needed in California and other far Western locali- 
ties, where the rainfall is not sufficient to sustain the 
crops, is rapidly changing. The great damage caused 
by occasional drouths, the great need of and difficulty 
of establishing never-failing meadows, £0 necessary to 
enccessful agriculture. and the uncertainty of market- 
farming in the older States, are rapidly convincing culti- 
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vators who live east of the great plains, that irrigation is 
important to them. One can hardly take up an agricul- 
tural paper, whether published East or West, without 
finding some reference to irrigation, not only as applied 
to agriculture in its broader sense, but to fruit-growing 
and market-gardening—in fact, gardening of all kinds. 
The letters of inquiry concerning irrigation have been 
numerous, but it is as impracticable to treat of a system, 
the fundamental principles of which are not generally un- 
derstood, in brief articles in a journal, as it is to describe 
a surgical operation to one ignvrant of anatomy. Nor 
could we refer inquirers to any suitable book upon the sub- 
ject, as these, if not in other languages, are written for Eng- 
lish readers, by authors having no appreciation of our pe- 
culiar needs and conditions. Under these circumstances, 
we announce, with special satisfaction, the comple- 
tion of a work adapted to the wants of American culti- 
vators, by our associate, Henry Stewart, Esq., and just 
published by the Orange Judd Company. In the present 
work, whatever in foreign treatises is applicable to our 
own circumstances is made available to the reader, while 
much information in regard to American methods, gath- 
ered from personal inspection and practice, is brought 
together in asystematic form. The author has special 
qualifications for such a work, being an experienced engi- 
neer as well as a farmer, and is thus enabled to make the 
work thoroughly practical, pointing out such methods of 
operation that an intelligent person can perform himself, 

and showing where the services ofan engineer will be re- 
quired. The various methods of irrigation are discussed 
and the book is intended to meet the wants of gar- 
deners, fruit-growers, and those farmers who have only 
ameadow to water, as well as those who would irri- 
gate their whole farm, while surveyors and civil engi- 
neers, who may be called upon to provide the means by 
which water from springs, wells, streams, or reservoirs, 

may be made available in irrigation, will find here : 

useful guide. It is plainly written and copiously illus- 
trated; is thoroughly practical, and sufficiently sugges- 
tive to mect almost any possible case in which water 
may be used for the benefit of the crops. It treats very 
freely of the formation and management of irrigated 
meadows and pastures, and of the management of crops 
usually grown under irrigation. It is, in short, a prac- 
tical manual of irrigation, which will be useful in a wide 
diversity of instances. It is handsomely printed and 
bound, and will be sent post-paid from this office for 
$1.50. < 4 





New Jersey Agriculture.—The N. J. 
Legislature is making encouraging progress in the pro- 
notion of agriculture. Four years ago it established a 
State Board of Agriculture, which is already making its 
usefulness manifest, and its reports should be in the 
hands of every farmer in the State. The attempt to cs- 
tablish an Experiment Station failed this year, but it is 
sure to succeed. Ex-Goy. Wm. A. Newell is President, 
and Prof. Geo. H. Cook Secretary. 
Catalogues.—tThe list on pp. 154 and 155 
contains all that reached us up to March 15—two days 
later than the pages are usually closed. We regret that 
a number of later ones must wait. 





Look to the Mowing-Machines.— 
A day lost in making repairs, at haying-time, may make 
a serious loss in the crop. A poor knife or a broken 
guard causes a great waste of power. We notice that the 
makers of the ‘Buckeye’? machines have so reduced the 
prices of knife-sections and guard fingers to all styles 
of their machines, that repairs can be made at a very 
small outlay. It is economy to keep a supply on hand. 








The First Strawberries received in 
the New York market from the South arrived on March 
8th, from Jacksonville, Fla. They were sent in quart 
boxes and enclosed in the Zero Refrizerator made by A, 
M. Lesley, 226 W. 23d street, New York. These refriger- 
ators, which have a high reputation for the family, are 
now put toa new use. The fruit was consigned to Chas. 
Ii. Gibbs & Co., at whose store, 102 Warren strect, we 
examined the fruit, and found it in remarkably good con- 
dition, after a weck’s journey. The first arrivals met 
with a ready sale at $4.50 and $3.50 quart. 

Nitrate of Soda for Potatoes,—“ A. 
S. N..”’ Brandon, Vt. The directions given on page 95, 
American Agriculturist for March. ought to be sufficiently 
explicit. Chemical fertilizers shenld always be well 
mixed with the soil, and never put in contact with the 
There are 4,840 hills to an acre, when 3 feet apart 
each way. Asa tablespoonful of nitrate of soda is about 
one ounce, it will require 300 Ibs. to go over an acre with 
one ounce to the hill. The price of nitrate of soda and 
other fertilizers is given in the market reports. 

Lands in Virginia.—“W. C. E.,’”’ New- 
ark, N. J. In the advertising columns there are frequently 
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to be found notices from persons in Virginia, Offering ip. 
formation about lands. It is too much to expect that we 
can find time to reply by mail, stating this ora similar 
fact. Moral—read the advertising columns before mak- 
ing inquiries, This will apply to many letters how be. 
fore us, in regard to ditching machines, butter-workerg 
poultry of different kinds, cte., etc. : 
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. Sundry Humbugs. 


It seems strange, after 
the repeated declaration of 
our views concerning lot- 
teries, that persons should 
still write us, asking our 
opinion about this or that 
particular lottery. Yet 9 
number of such letters haye 
come of late, and we pre. 
sume they must be from 
new readers, who have not 
seen what has been said in 
former numbers. To such 
we reply in brief: That we 
hold all lotteries demoraliz- 
ing, no matter how honestly 
managed. That the major- 
ity—indced, the exceptions 
are hardly enough to be 
counted as a minority—are, 
from the bottom upwards, 
out and out swindles, con- 
ceived in iniquity, and carried on in fraud. Besides 
this, all lotteries are illegal. The laws of the United 
States prohibit them, as far as they can do, by excluding 
all lottery schemes, circulars, etc., from the mails, and 
make the sending of these a penal offence. Most of the 
States have laws prohibiting lotteries within the States, 
and the sale of tickets from elsewhere. It is true that 
this law, like others, is often disregarded, and especially 
in the city of New York have lottery tickets been 
sold in open dcfiance of the law. But lately these 

LOTTERY DEALERS CAME TO GRIEF, 
and on March 10th last, some 50 or 40 of them were ar- 
rested, and their places closed. Mr. Anthony Comsteck, 
the Special Agent of the Post-oflice Department, and an 
officer of the Society for the Suppression of Vice, ob- 
tained warranis from the United States Court against 
those who illegally used the mails, and from the City 
Courts, warrants of arrest for selling tickets in violation 
of the law, and thus doubly armed, he, with sufficient 
aid, visited the leading places, the ‘‘ high-toned,’’ Brus- 
sels-carpeted, rose-wood-furnished offices, where the bus- 
iness was carried on with all the forms and respectability 
of a banking-house. All these elegant proprietors and 
their gentlemanly clerks were trotted off to the Tombs, 
where they were committed, generally under assumed 
names, or gave bail to appear for trial. A large amount 
of stock in trade was seized, including 41,200 tickets, 
124,000 circulars, 50,570 addressed envelopes, containing 
circulars for mailing. 7100 Ictters, etc. The articles of 
their stock in trade these chaps valve most highly,are their 





BOOKS OF ADDRESSES. 

Of these records, 88 books were seized, containing 
some 75,000 names. The good people who “ wonder how 
they got hold of my name,” would no doubt find that it 
was on more than one of these lists. These arrests, 
while including the leaders, by no means comprise a 
large share, even, of those engaged in the lottery busi- 
ness, but they have had the effect of closing the rest, 
uatil the results of this raid are seen. The chaps thus 
arcested are able to make a hard fight. Their chief hope 
is in finding a defect in the law. and they will employ the 
most acute counsel to do this. Heretofore they have es- 
caped through come weak spot in the statute, and it re- 
mains to be seen if amending the law has made it strong 
enough to hold rogues who have a plenty of money. 

STUDENTS ARE NOT NEGLECTED 
by these lottery scamps. In one of the offices which 
were cleared out was found a collection of catalogues, 
including those of nearly every college in the country. 
sokae We have on former occasions stated that we con- 
sidered it a great misfortune for a person to draw a prize 
in a lottery, having in mind several sad instances within 
our own knowledge where men were 
RUINED BY “GOOD LUCK.” 

A clerk in one of the offices that were shut up told 4 
reporter of the “Tribune” the following: ‘ Last falla 
young man paid $25 for a ticket in the Havana lottery, 
but about a week before the drawing came off he found 
himself without money, and sold the tickct for $10 to 
an old farmer from Onondaga County. The ticket drew 
a prize of $75,000. The farmer was already in very com- 
fortable circumstances, but this good fortune turned his 
head, and coming to New York he investe1 most of the 
money in the January Crawings, receiving in return only 
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S—— 
a few hundred dollars. Not satisfied with this venture, 
he put all the ready money he possessed anda consider- 
able sum he borrowed into the February drawing, but 
every ticket proved a blank. The infatuated man, firm 
in the belief that he will yet draw another big prize, 
came into our office the first part of last week and bought 
an unusually large supply of tickets with money he had 
raised by mortgaging his farm.” 
MEDICAL MATTERS 
geem to be a litile livelier just now, and appear to be 
ready to take advantage of that revival of business that 
all so hopefully wait for. We have even an occasional 
new nostrum, not very stunning, but still enough to 
show that the spirit of ‘‘ Mother Noble,” ‘*Kddie East- 
man,” ‘Uncle Joe,” and all the rest still lives. When we 
take up 2 new contribution to the literature of quackery, 
we know about what to expect, as they are formed upon 
ESSENTIALLY THE SAME MODEL. 


In the first place some one has to he very sick and 
given up by the physicians, and generally sent off to 
some far-away place, in search of health. Then the sick 
man must, in some out-of-the-way place, come across 
a person to take his case in hand—this is usually a 
medicine-man of the Indians, or a remarkable squaw, or 
it may be some very old woman or old man; but it is 
necessary that the deliverer be savage and dirty, or very 
old and ignorant, and if very ‘‘ pious,”’ all the better. 
Sick man takes medicine, and gets well ; Indian or old 
person tells him the secret, the man who is cured feels 
it his duty to suffering humanity to sell the stuff at so 
much a box or bottle, with special terms to agents. This 
is the skeleton, which may be built upon and ornament- 
ed in various ways, but the ground-work is the same. 
Therefore, when we took up the document describing 

‘*UNOKA’S PILINDIAS,”" 
we were not disappointed. The bill is headed, ‘‘ Narrow 
Escape from Death ;’’—‘Truth Stranger than Fiction,” a 
remark that, if we mistake not, we have heard some- 
where before. Jasper Z. Gordon was his name; he ar- 
rived at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Apparently in the last 
stages of consumption, old colored woman nursed him, 
and insisted on bringing in asquaw, who was a remark- 
able “ medicine"? woman; her name it was Unoka; her 
father was a great medicine man, probably old Zapioka, 
though his name is lost to history. In less than a week 
under Unoka s treatment with her pellets, Jasper became 
“a new man,” and if any one doesn’t believe it, why, 
there is Unoka's portrait. Of course, Jasper procured 
the secret from Unoka, but he does not go into the busi- 
ness—he sends the recipe toa New York friend, “to 
benefit mankind and yourself greatly by having the pel- 
lets made up and sold at a moderate price.’’ But why 
did not Jasper return? He shall tell it in his own words, 
as he puts it,as a sweet ending toa sweet story: “I 
have fallen head over ears in love with the beautiful 
daughter of arich old Don, and she returns my love 
with interest ; and I have about made up my mind to 
live, love, and die here.”—Jdasper you are a brick!.. . 
The next story we take up is 
DOCTOR UNCAS BRANT’S INDIAN ELIXIR OF LIFE, 


and it runneth in brief thus: Unk (short for Uncas) was 
& missionary—Black-feet Indians—son had consumption 
—awful sick—gave up hope—Big Injun visits Unk’s tent 
—Big Injun up and spoke, ‘‘ Pale-face no die—my squaw 
cure him*’—squaw comes, brings leaves, grinds between 
stones, feeds Unk’s son on juice-—But why tell the rest 
—of course, the son got well; of course, they found out 
about the plant; of course, the stuff is gut up in bot- 
tles, with a discount to those who buy to sell again. So 
we might go on, filling page after page with variations of 
the same old story. The melancholy thing about it is 
that there are people who read and believe these yarns— 
and even swallow the stuff!....We can not give farmers, 
and indeed others as well, any more usefnl caution than; 
BE CAREFUL WHAT YOU SIGN! 

We have in former volumes shown how a document 
agreeing to take certain articles at a certain price, could 
be, by cutting off an inch or so from one end, converted 
into a promissory note. Some of this kind has been prac- 
ticed in Rhode Island, by the most persistent of all nui- 
sances, the ‘ Lightning-rod Man.” A citizen was sur- 
prised to find that his note for $60 was due at a Rhode 
Island bank, Some time previous a “ rodist ” had agreed 
to “rod” his house for $15, and asked for his name and 
address, as a guide for the one who would follow and do 
the work. The name was signed in a book, apparently 
kept for the purpose, and turns up on a note for $60. We 
have not much sympathy for those who will deal with 
these lightning-rud chaps, but this case serves to add 
force to our caution : “Be careful what you sign.” 





Every Grower of Potatoes, on 4 
large or small scale, ought to have a copy of ** Riley's Po- 
tato Pests.” This book gives not only full information 
about the Colorado Beetle, which will cover nearly the 


whole country this year, and tells clearly the best modes 
of successfully resisting its attacks, but it also describes 
numerous other pests of this important crop, and methods 
of avoiding them. The work is not only instructive, but 
highly interesting, even to those who do not grow pota- 
toes. Neatly bound copiesare sent post-paid for % cts. 
An edition every way the same, except being bound in 
paper covers, is supplied at 50 cts. The book is worth 
its weight in silver, or gold even, to every one growing 
potatoes tothe extentof half an acre or more, and is 
worth more than its cost to those having only a garden 
plot, or even no ground, for its interesting information. 


/ The Importance of the potato crop is shown by the fol- 
lowing figures giving the production in the United States : 


1850..... 65,797,896 bushels. |1871..... 120,461,700 bushels. 
1860..... 111,148,867 bushels, |1872..... 113,516,000 bushels. 
N1870..... 114,775,000 bushels. |1875..... 166,877,000 bushels. 





Wheat for Northern Iowa.—“G. W. 
R.,”’ Butler Co., Iowa. Clawson wheat is a winter varic- 
ty, and cannot be sown in the spring. Northern Iowa is 
a spring wheat section. The varieties most suitable there 
would be the Scotch Fife or the Canada Club wheats. 

Essays on Gardening.—The prizes of 
fifty dollars each® for the best Essays on the Cultivation 
of Cauliflower and Celery, offered by Peter Henderson 
as a special premium to the Centennial Commission, 
have just been awarded. That upon Cauliflower to Wil- 
liam H. White, Westborough, Mass., and that upon Cel- 
ery to William Frost, Jersey City Hights, N. J. 


Hardy Herbaceous Plants.—The 
American Agriculturist has for several years endeavored 
to rescue these plants from the neglect into which they 
had fallen, since the introduction of newer styles in gar- 
dening. Holding that all plants have their proper places, 
we haye advocated hardy plants in their place. In our 
endeavors to popniarize these plants, we were met by 
the difficulty that those we recommended very frequently 
could not be procured. This state of affairs is, however, 
improving ; we find that rurserymen and florists, gener- 
ally, offer more hardy plants than heretofore, and last 
year we had occasion to notice a special catalogue by 
Hoopes, Brother & Thomas, Westchester, Pa., solely de- 
voted to a large collection of plants of this class. This 
year we have the catalogue of Woolson & Co., Passaic, 
N.J., who propose to devote themselves solely to her- 
haceous and other hardy flowers. Mr. Woolson was former- 
ly connected with our editorial department, and we can 
cheerfully testify to his competent knowledge and ability. 





About Investing in Mimnes.—A new 
mining speculation is being actively prosecuted at pres- 
ent; as its headquarters are in New York, we re- 
ceive inquiries about it from all parts of the country. 
These are so numerons that we must be excused from 
answering by mail, and we reply to those received, ard 
endeavor to anticipate others, by telling what we know 
‘about the scheme here—and it will be perceived that this is 
wery little. From inquiries of well-informed parties, we 
have no reason to suppose that the mining scheme re- 
ferred to involves intentional fraud, but that, like many 
other things of the kind, it is put upon the market as a 
speculation, of which those who invest in it must take 
the risks. The affair is a speculation into which money 
can be put with the greatest ease; whether any money 
can ever be taken out, will depend upon future develop- 
ments. Admitting that the affair is managed upon strict 
business principles, the risk and uncertainty remaim. 





Animal Poke.—F. M. Moulton, the pat- 
entee of an animal poke, writes, claiming that the poke 
illustrated in the American Agriculturist of January last, 
is an infringement of his patent. As no description of 
the patent poke is sent, we can not form any opinion of 
the justice of the cla:m, but give the caution as it is sent. 





How to Chooseand Work a Farm. 
— W. B.,”’ Bermuda, Allen’s New Farm Book, (price 
$2.50), contains much practical information needed in 
choosing and working a farm, also description and man- 
agement of stock, poultry, etc. Dwyer’s Immigrant 
Builder, (price $1.50), contains valuable information as 
to the construction of the buildings needed on farms. 


Quantity of Manure per Acre.— 
“T. W. E.,” Hondo Valley, Texas. Very different quan- 
tities of manure are applied for different purposes. Thus 
100 tons of barn-yard manure, or a ton of guano, may be 
used in a garden, and less than a tenth as much in 
farm culture, and each be right in its place. 





Bit for Self-Sucking Cows—Saw= 
ing Machines, ete.—‘M. J. A. C.," New Madrid, 





Mo. We neither make nor sell any of the contrivances 





described in the American Agriculturist, These are either 
the inventions of the editors, or of correspondents, who 
have no patents on them, and give them to the public for 
the general benefit. They are so clearly described that 
any mechanic can make them. Very full directions were 
given for making the bit for self-sucking cows in the 
American Agriculturist for July, 1876, which any black- 
smith can follow, also for making the sawing machine, 
described on page 181 of American Agriculturist for 18%. 


Averill’s Chemical Paints.—In apply- 
ng ordinary paint, it is well known that the oil sinks at 
once into the pores of the wood, leaving the lead, or 
other color, dead and barely adhering to the surface, and 
it requires at least two coats before a fair surface is pro- 
duced. The ‘chemical paints” are so prepared that the 
wood does not take the oil away from the color, but even 
a single coat will dry with a good surface, and look quite 
as well as two coats of paint, mixed in the ordinary 
manner, We have outside work that was done some 
scven years ago with these paints, and it has worn in a 
most satisfactory manner. The colors, in a great variety 
of tasteful shades, for outside and inside work, are 
mixed ready for use. 





Baling Manure.—‘D. T.,’’ Washington, 
D. C._ Mr. Ackerman is not the inventor of the machine 
for baling manure, That is the ordinary Ingersoll hay, 
straw, or cotton press, cold by R. H. Allen & Co., 189 
Water St., N. ¥. It is now stated that the process of 
baling manure is no new invention, but has been in 
use many years. It seems strange that any person could 
receive a patent for baling manure in another person’s 
straw press, but mysterious are the ways of patents. 





Oats in Maryland. -— “X.,” Eastern 
Shore, Md. Gronnd for oats in your locality, and others 
similarly situated, should be plowed in the fail and. left 
in ridges. The oats may then be sown in the spring, as 
soon as the ground is dry enough, and harrowed in im- 
mediately. There would then be no delay. It is very 
probable that the fall or winter oats, commonly sown in 
Virginia, would be better for your locality than spring 
sown. The seed of the fall oats can be procured of Messrs. 
Landreth & Sons, of Philadelphia. 

Feather Eating Hems.—*C. F. H.,” 
Bethlehem, Pa.. The vice of feather eating is very fre- 
quent amongst fowls that are confined, To cure it under 
these circumstances is impossible. It is due to a per- 
verted taste, caused by want of something, as well as 
to idleness, which is always productive of mischief. 





To Prevent Hems Eating their 
Eggs.—‘F. M. H.”” When a hen acquires a habit of 
breaking and eating eggs, there is no remedy. The only 
thing to do is to prevent the evil by killing the hen, or 
having the nest so arranged that the egg, as soon as laid, 
rolls away out of her reach. 


Basket Items continued 
on page 153. 


Horticultural Brevities. 
—<>—_. 

The New Japanese Maples,--Those who 
have not seen these charming little trees, can have any 
idea of the exquisite beauty of their delicately cut foliage 
of a great variety of beautiful tints. Though some are of 
a feathery lightness, they are as hardy as a common Ma- 
ple. These choice plants are now offered at reduced 
rates by 8. B. Parsons & Sons, Flushing, (L. 1.) N. ¥ ... 
The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
offers prizes to the amount of $6,100, for the current year. 
Competition open to all. Send for schedule to the Secre- 
tary, Robert Manning, Boston....The Japanese 
Persimmon, ‘ow attracting deserved attention in 
California, is a distinct species, Diospyros kaki, a large 
and very delicious fruit. It first fruited in this country 
in the garden of Mr. James Hogg, in New York city. It 
may be had, on the Atlantic side, of S. B. Parsons & Sons, 
Flushing, N. Y. John Saul, Washington, D. C., and P. 
J. Berckmans, Augusta, Ga ...The N. ¥. Horti«- 
cultural Society publishes a tempting schedule of 
Premiums for its spring and fall exhibitions, and for 
monthly shows. To be had of the Secretary, W. J. David- 
son, Box 191, Brooklyn, N. Y....Catalogues now-a- 
days are often useful horticultural treatises ; an example 
in illustration of this is Ellwanger & Barry’s special cat- 
alogne of Roses.... Vicks Flower and Vegeta- 
ble Garden is not a catalogue in disguise, but a trea- 
tise on gardening, in which the anthor does himself credit, 
gives sensible talk, an abundance of excellent pictures, 
and all for50cents. It may be mentioned that Mr, Vick’s 
address is Rochester, N. Y. 
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The New York Horticultural Society. 


The regular monthly meeting was held at the rooms 55 
West 33d St., New York, on Tuesday, March 6th, and as 
an important feature in these meetings is now an exhi- 
bition of plants and flowers, the numbers present were 
larger than at any previous mecting. Fifteen new mem- 
bers were elected, and Dr. Geo. Thurber, Editor of the 
American Agriculturist was elected an Honorary mem- 
ber. At this meeting a series of Ess:ys or Lectures was 
inaugurated by Augustus Boileau, who gave a lecture on 
the culture and general management of fruit trees, par- 
ticularly the methods of pruning and training, illustrat- 
ing the process by actual specimens, which he handled 
in away to show that he was master of the art. Mr. 
Boileau is well known in the city as a Practical Horticul- 
turist, being superintendent of the grounds around 
Trinity and St. Paul’s churches, and to his enthusiastic 
taste is due the gorgeous displays that have been made 
in these for 7 or 8 years past.—The premium awarded 
for Hyacinths was to Wm. C. Wilson, Astoria, L. I. For 
Azaleas in pots to Wm. Bennett, Flatbush, L.I. For 
collections of cut Violets and AzaJea blooms to George 
Such, South Amboy, N. J. To Isaac Buchanan, Astoria, 
L. I., for cut blooms of Orchids. To James Ridder, In- 
wood, N. Y., for cut blooms of Cinerarias and Stock Gil- 
lifowers. To Wm. Bennett, Flatbush, L. I., for fine 
specimens of Dendrobium nobdile, and to Thomas Asccit, 
Flatbush, for a collection of English Primroses. To 
Thos. Tait, Port Richmond, S. I., for a fine collection of 
succulent plants. A fine plant of the new Orchid, Pha- 
lenopsis Schilleriana, was exhibited by James M. Patter- 
son, Newark, N. J., and cut sprays of Bougainvillea gia- 
bra, Oncidium luridum, and fine specimens of Camellia 
blooms by 8. Henshaw, New Brighton, 8. I. An exqnis- 
ite specimen of Lilium longiflorum, and an immense 


flower spathe of the curious Aroid, Amorphophallus [i- 


vieri, from the C. L. Allen Co., of Queens, L. I.—The 
meetings are held at the place above named, on the first 
Tuesday in every month. The next will be held on 
Tuesday, April 3d. The subject of the Essay for that 
day, then to be given, will be on ‘Ornamental Designs 
in Flowers,”’ by David Foulis, New York 
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Old Seeds with New Names. 


ec’ 
We learn that the parties engaged in pushing the 
“Pampas Rice’ do not like what we have said about it, 
and have published their views about us in some paper 
which we have not secn. We have no reason to modify 
what we have said. We claim that the article offered as 
** Pampas Rice” is not a rice at all, and further, from our 
examination of the seeds, we are very confident that it 
isa form of “ Durra,” or Sorghum vulgare. It will be 
remembered that our remarks had no zeference to the 
plant itself, which has its uses, but we most positively 
protest against giving old and well-known plants new 
and deceptive names. Success in farming, gardening and 
fruit-growing of all kinds, largely depends upon accuracy 
in the names of the seeds, trees and plants, and any one 
who intentionally sends out a poor variety, under the 
name of a good kind, or who attaches to an old and well- 
known variety a new name, not only deserves exposure 
but could intentional frand be proved, the seller could be 
made to pay heavy damages. There is much of this 


FRAUD UPON FARMERS, 
in offering old seeds under new names, practiced every 
year. Whenever it is practicable, we follow up the new 
and wonderful seeds. Sometimes we get them, and 
sometimes, like the chap with his wonderful Broom 
Corn, we send the money and get no seeds. We have 
received several hand-bills or posters, setting forth the 
claims of a wonderful wheat; they read: “ The attention 
of farmers is called to our 

NEW SPRING WHEAT ! 

Single grains measuring One-Half Inch in Length, and 
the Average close to that.” The seed came from Valpa- 
raiso two years ago. The parties in Tennessee own the 
entire stock on the continent. It has ‘ Produced this 
season 6334 Bushels on Half an Acre,’’ and other things 
are said in its favor. We sent our 25 cents for a sample 
package and in turn received 25 grains of wheat, but the 
package was marked in large type ‘‘ Touzelle Spring 
Wheat.” The advertisement, or hand-bill did not an- 
nounce it as “* Touzelle,” but as a ‘* New Spring Wheat,” 
and nothing said in the description about Touzelle, 
though at the bottom of the hand-bill there is, in small 
type, a certificate from some people who have “ seen sin- 
gle grains of Touzelle Spring Wheat, which measured 
one-half inch in length.”” This, the only mention of Tou- 
zelle, is introduced in sach a way that one might readily 
overlook it—as we did--at the first reading. Now, in 


this case, we have not a word to say against the wheat 
itself, but to the manner of bringing itont. If this wheat 
is “ Touzelle,”’ why not say so in the advertisement? But 
“Tonzelle” is a name already applied to a well-known 





wheal, which has been in the country for nearly ten years, 
or long enough to show that is not adapted to general 
cultivation. If this is a spring wheat derived from the 
ordinary Touzelle, why not say so? The whole thing is 
surrounded with doubt, and is presented in a most un- 
satisfactory manner. The statement of a yicld of 127 
bushels to the acre we pass without comment, though 
every wheat-grower will have his own notions on this 
point. We are very much in favor of the introduction of 
new and promising varietics of wheat, and all other 
seeds, but they should be presented in a manner that will 
not be open to suspicion. 


The Prickley Comfrey Once More. 


When a new plant is offered, or an old plant is pre- 
sented for a new use, we hold it our duty to give an ac- 
count of it, and from the best sources, trusting that our 
readers will have the intelligence to decide whether it is 
worth while for them to try it or not. Before we pub- 
lished a word upon the subject, we had read sufficient in 
the English and French agricultural journals to convince 
us that it was worthy of trial here ; but it was only after 
it had been tricd for one year or more in this country, 
and we found that plants could be had that we published 
it....A New England paper is disposed to grumble over 
the matter, and his strong point is that Prof. Gray charac- 
terized it as a‘** weedy” plant. Of course he did, and had 
he been asked to describe cither the Jerusalem Artichoke, 
or the Hubbard Squash, he would naturally say that they 
had coarse, weedy foliage. It is harly fair to thus try to 
put Doct. Gray in a position of antagonism to the plant. 
....Another person finds that it will become a weed. 
How this may be, time only can tell, but we have not no- 
ticed that carrots and parsnips are any the less grown, 
because the plants, when they escape from cultivation, 
become miserabie weeds....Did not we have abundant 
evidence that people do read advertisements, our experi- 
ence with the Prickley Comfrey would lead us to doubt 
if people really do read them. Several have written that 
they have searched all through the March No., and 
could not find it advertised, while the advertisement of 
R. H. Allen & Co, occupies a conspicuous place at the 
top of the middle column on page 112, and reference is 
made to the advertisement in a Basket Item on page 87, 
which we put in for the very purpose of stopping the 
flood of inquiries that poured in upon us. 

N. B.—Take Notice, Everybody! We have neither 
plants nor seeds of Prickley Comfrey nor any other plant 
for sale. Prickley Comfrey was advertised on p. 112 in 
March last. We are informed bythe gentlemen in charze 
of our Advertising Department that the plant will also 
be offered by Mr. O. E. Ashburner, of Richmond, Va., 
the gentleman who furnished the account of cultivation 
given in January last. Finally, we have no new facts in 
relation to the plant, beyond what we have already given. 
It will be this year tested over a wide range of country, 
and the results will go far towards settling its real value 
to the American farmer. 
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Bee Notes for April. 


BY L. C. ROOT, MOHAWK, N. Y. 
-_—_—<>——- 

During the present month, most bees will be placed 
upon theirsummerstands. Heretofore,a day when bees 
could be removed from winter quarters was anxiously 
looked for, but, at present, it is considered desirable by 
many to defer it as late as possible. If the temperature 
of the room containing the bees can not be kept as low 
as 50°, it will be weil to remove them to their summer 
stands during the first fair days, but if they can be kept 
below that temperature, I would say, keep them in as late 
as the first of May. It would be better yet to say, take 
them out when Soft Maple blossoms. Last spring I 
placed my beeson their stands the first days in May, and 
they brought in natural pollen the same day. As soon 
as the bees have taken the first flight, close all ventila- 
tion, and be sure that the mats are held snugly over the 
frames, if such are used. Contract the entrance, leaving 
an opening of about one inch. 

Questions and Answers. 

Ciry Besxsertne.—‘‘ M. J. B.,”’ of Philadelphia, Pa., 
asks: ‘‘Is bee-keeping possible in the city ; if so, under 
what circumstances ?’"—This is a question of quite gen- 
eral interest, as I receive many inquiries in regard to it. 
That bees can be successfully kept in cities, has been 
proven beyond a doubt. Whether they may be expected 
to store a large or small quantity of honey, will depend 
upon the surroundings, as it does in country locations. 
Very many will argue that, if they have an abundance of 
flowers in their own yard, they may expect to keep bees 
successfully. They do not realize that, from preference, 
bees will work from half a mile to three miles away, and 
that if honey may be found, they will work even double 
that distance..... Cc. F. Muth, of Cincinnati, O., has 26 





a 
swarms of bees on the roof of his store, and reports g 
yield of 181 Ibs. of extracted honey from each. The for. 
age there must be remarkably good, as this isa very : 
yield. In New York and Brooklyn, bees are being kept 
to advantage. From what I know of Philadelphia, I 
should say that bees could be kept there successful] 
As to where the hives may stand, I should think on 
there were very few who could not find room for at least 
one swarm. A very small plot of ground will accommo. 
date them, or they may be placed before any window in 
an upper room, or attic, or even on the roof, In the yil- 
lage of Ilion, a mile from my home, are several swarms 
arranged on the roof of a piazza, and of the house, ag 
shown in the engraving here given. ; 
I see no reason why city people may rot find bees a 
source of instructive amusement if not of profit. A 
hive may be arranged with glass sides, so that the bees 


Jmay be seen building their combs and storing honey, 


A case is mentioned where a teacher in a city school 
kept a hive in the garret of the school-house, where the 
scholars were allowed to see the bees at work. Cer. 
tainly good must come from such observations. What 
the returns will be, must depend upon the forage that 
surrounds the location, and the intelligence with which 
the bees are managed. 

EXTRACTING IN SpRinc.—“ Will it be expedient to ex- 
tract in early spring, combs heavy with honey, or replace 





ARRANGEMENT OF HIVES. 





them-with empty combs, to facilitate breeding? I use 
eight Langstroth frames.”’—I would not extract in early 
spring. If the capping of the cells is broken occasion- 
ally, the bees will remove the honey to the center, and 
breeding will be thus stimulated. All the old honey in 
the hives may gencrally be used in this way. If proper- 
ly managed, cach of the eight frames should contain 
brood during the best of the season, 

STRUCTURE OF THE Roor.—‘‘In using the flat roof de- 
scribed in January Notes on a Quinby hive, with the 
frames in for extracting, ought not the sides and end of 
the roof to have pieces nailed on them, so as to make a 
tight cover, or will this be unnecessary, if I use a quilt 
on the top of the frames ? **—It will not be necessary, as 
there is a top to the hive, under the roof. 

Kixp or Quu.t.—“If I use a quilt on top of the 
frames, is one filled with chaff as good as one in which 
cotton is used ? **—Cotton is preferable. 

Correction.—In March Bee Notes—‘‘ Are six combs 
(Langstroth) enough to be left on the hives **—should 
be ‘‘in the hives.” ° 


ey 


* 
Ask Questions of Your Soil. 
pe Sale 

What a wonderful help it would be to every cul- 
tivator, if he could say to this soil and that one, 
“tell me what you are made up of ; what is lack- 
ing in your composition to make you grow a good 
crop of this or that kind,” and the soil should 
answer: “I Jack potash,” or ‘I lack phosphoric 
acid,” or “I Jack lime,” ete. With such answers 
we could go right to work and supply the deficient 
element or elements. Now it is guess-work. We 
put on stable manure, and as that generally con- 
tains ull kinds of needed elements, it produces good 
results. Yet, in doing this, we often add a great deal 
that is not needed, as soils usually lack only one or 
two elements. Stable manure, if purchased, is one 
of the most costly fertilizers in fact, or would be, 
if we knew just what else to buy. In all the older 
States we need, or could very profitably use, much 
more manure than can be obtained. Now comes 
the all-important question, what shall we use— 
what will be the cheapest and best paying fer- 
tilizer? Formerly agricultural chemists proposed 
to analyze our soils, and tell us what was lacking; 
but they now know that in the present state of agri- 
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cultural chemistry, at least, that this is not prac- 
ticable. The fertilizer manufacturers come along, 
and tell us, each in turn, that his article is just the 
thing we need. We try this one, and then that 
one, at a great deal of expense, sometimes with 
good results, and sometimes quite otherwise. In 
the former case we go on and buy and use more. A 
neighbor, having a different soil, follows our ex- 
ample, and fails, and is disgusted, not to say dis- 
couraged. If we fail in our first trials, we too are 
disgusted, and pronounce all artificial fertilizers, 
and agricultural science itself, a humbug. But 
even when we succeed, we are not sure that we 
have got the best or cheapest fertilizer. Something 
else might have furnished our soil with just what 
we wanted at half the cost. 

Now the best way to get at the root of the mat- 
ter is, not to go into costly experiments, buying by 
the ton, or score of tons, a fertilizer that is highly 
commended, but to put a few simple questions to 
our fields, in the form of experiments that any or- 
dinary cultivator can carry on at small cost, which, 
if made carefully, will afford a large amount of 
most important information. In an average field, 
lay off a few long plots, and try on one plot a 
single fertilizer, another on next plot, and so on, 
using various mixtures of the fertilizers on some 
plots. Across these plots plant or sow several 
leading crops, and watch carefully the effects upon 
each, of the different fertilizers. A single trial of a 
season, Will give 2 great deal of information ; while 
repeated trials will be of still greater value. Thus 
ascertaining what will pay best,we can,in future, buy 
and use largely just that fertilizing element, and 
only that one, or only those which are needed. If 
potash is the thing, we shall not have to buy and 
pay for a lot of other things, to get what we want. 
The chemists can tell us accurately what is in this 
or that fertilizer, and whether we get what we pay 
for, or intended to. The cultivators who make 
these experiments—who thus ask direct questions 
of the soil—will be the most. successful, and they 
should be begun at once. For directions in mak- 
ing such experiments, see Prof. Atwater’s article 
in another column, “ Science Applied to Farming.”’ 
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Ogden Farm Papers.—No. 86. 


BY GEORGE E, WARING, JR. 
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I have a letter from the Pacific Slope which reads 
thus: ‘‘ Enclosed you will find one dollar for that 
amount of Prickly Comfrey, that you and the Edi- 
tor speak of in the American Agriculturist. You 
did not say you had any for sale, but I thought it 
wasasly way of advertising it. If you have none 
for sale, please send my letter to some one that has, 
as I am anxious to try it in this dry climate. If it 
should do well here, it would be a great benefit to 
this country. Please answer these questions: Who 
manufactures the best machines to underdrain 
with? How large a drain do they make? How 
many rods can be made per day, and at what cost 
per rod ?”’ 

Those who have read the advertisements of books 
in the American Agriculturist, and those who know 
the conspicuous character of the inducements of- 
fered for forming clubs of subscribers, will probably 
agree with me that the American Agriculturist’s 
way of advertising is not a particularly sly one, and 
I think I am safe in saying that if any hired writer 
in the establishment were to attempt the sly game 
in advertising his own business, “the Editor’’ 
would be very likely to draw a broad pen through 
that part of his article before it went to the printer. 
Slyness is not a style that seems to be cultivated in 
that establishment. ‘ 

My interest in the Prickly Comfrey is two-fold. 
First, as a farmer I am interested in securing the 
best and cheapest forage for my herd.—Second, as 
the writer of these papers I am obliged to cultivate 
a quick eye for whatever promises to be of advan- 
tage to my readers. It is a question of bread and 
butter with me to earn my wages as a writer, and I 
have learned by experience, that the inexorable 
editor of the American Agriculturist is sly enough to 


ing fully and fairly, all new and valuable topics. I 
thought the Prickly Comfrey would ‘‘score one” 
for me in thisaccount. ‘hat is all. I have nosets 
for sale, nor shall I be likely to have until the mar- 
ket ig so generally supplied that the price will be 
too low to make the sale of sets worth while. 

The best ditching machine yet devised, is a broad- 
backed, stout-armed Irishman, who has been 
brought up to the work. His place on the Pacific 
Slope could probably be well supplied by the use 
of Chinese cheap labor. I think among the numer- 
ous inventions for the purpose, which have been 
more or less successful, much the most promising 
seems to be Gov. Randolph’s ditching machine, 
which has been well tested, and which is advertised 
and described in the March American Agriculturist. 
The maker’s address is given in the advertisement. 
I have seen only the model, but I have heard good 
reports of its work from an eye witness, and think 
that the machine is sufficiently promising to justify 
its being tried. 





The tendencies in all industries are getting to be 
more and more in the direction of codperation. I 
have occasionally, during the past year, suggested 
coéperative action of farmers who retail milk from 
their wagons in towns. Since myformer notice of 
its work, I have received the full report of the 
Onondaga Dairymen’s Association, which began 
business in the city of Syracuse, in 1872, and has 
been in successful operation since that time. It is 
a large Association, with a cash capital of about 
$30,000, owning the necessary horses and wagons, 
and having a factory for the disposal of so much of 
the product as is not needed for the retail business. 
In this factory both butter and cheese are made. 
The employees of the Association are boarded at 
the establishment, and as the supplies are bought 
at wholesale, and the house is carefully kept, it is 
found that the average expense of board per month 
is $9.44. Incidentally this may be valuable infor- 
mation for farmers who make an allowance for 
board to their hands. The Association has taken 
up 39 private routes, which had formerly required 
39 horses, wagons, and men—many of the men be- 
ing farmers themselves. The business has now 
been carried on for 4 years with increasing success, 
and it has demonstrated the important fact that the 
farmers net more for their milk, without counting 
the value of their own services at home, than they 
did under the system of private routes. 

Milk must be delivered at the depot at a fixed 
hour of the morning. That which arrives after 
that hour, is credited at ‘‘ cheese rates.’? Regula- 
tions for the cooling of milk are enforced. Weekly 
tests are made of all that is delivered, and when it 
falls below the standard, a discount is made from the 
aggregate of the week’s delivery. When it falls so 
much below the standard as to indicate adultera- 
tion, a penalty is inflicted. The drainage and ven- 
tilation of stables, their cleanly keeping, the clean 
bedding of the cows, and a pure and wholesome 
supply of food and water, are insisted upon—other 
details looking towards extra cleanliness, also re- 
ceive attention. 

The stock of the Association is apportioned to 
the members on the basis of $20 for each cow usu- 
ally kept by them, thus insuring in the division of 
profits according to capital stock, a fair dividend to 
each farmer. The credit for the milk deliveries is 
according to quality, thus making it for the inter- 
est of each farmer to keep good cows. So com- 
plete a system as this is only practicable among 
farmers who live near a large town, or who can 
supply a more distant city regularly by rail, but 
there are hundreds of cases where a dozen or more 
farmers drive daily over little peddling routes in 
their neighboring market-towns, delivering all 
together not more than could be easily delivered by 
one-fourth their number. If such farmers would 
unite, under regulations which would ensure a fair 
division of returns according to the amount of 
milk furnished, they might save at least one-half 
of the wear and tear of vehicles and teams, and at 
least three-fourths of the value of their services, 
and escape the tedious work of delivery. 





We hear a good deal about hard times, though 





insist on his subordinates hunting out and describ- 


less, I am happy to say, in connection with farming 
than in the other industries of the country. If 
there ever was a time when the prosperity of the 
country depended mainly upon its agriculture for 
the exportation of produce, it is the present,—agri- 
culture has thrown the balance of trade $113,000,000 
in our favor,—according to the President’s recent 
message in favor of resumption. One item of our 
foreign trade is full of encouragement,—that is the 
exportation of fresh meat to England, where there 
arrived in a single week in January last, at the port 
of Liverpool alone—in addition to large invoices of 
butter, cheese, bacon, hams, salt beef, pork and 
lard—fresh beef and mutton, equivalent to 10,000 
sheep and 1,400 steers. 

The facility for transporting fresh beef (at a tem- 
perature of 38° or less) is constantly increasing, and 
the demands keep pace with it. The product has 
not yet become so recognized as being first-rate, 
that it is sold as of English production, as our cheese 
often is, but it has found its way into the best mar- 
kets, and there is much significance in the following 
anecdote from a communication to the “ London 
Farmer”: A gentleman who was anxious to taste 
fresh American beef, went to a butcher, who made 
it a specialty. He was asked who was his regular 
butcher.—‘‘ Oh ! so and so, and we have no reason 
to complain, as he sends us the best Scotch beef he 
can buy.’’—The butcher remarked to a friend, that 
the man in question had got all of his best Scotch 
beef from America for eight months past. 

The attention that the subject is attracting in 
England, is very significant. Not only do butchers 
and farmers discuss it, but the subject is taken up 
by political economists, essayists, and members of 
Parliament. It is compared with the admission 
of foreign grain by the repeal of the corn laws. 
Arguments are advanced to show that, just as the 
introduction of foreign corn was followed by the 
cheapening of living, an increase of industry (which 
aggregated a larger demand for better food, and so 
improved the farmer’s business), so the cheapening 
of meat will lead to a still further advance of prosper- 
ity, in which the farmer can not fail to participate. 

Probably this is true, and it jis important for us 
that it is so, for the foreign demand for our meat 
has come to this country, “ and it has come to stay.” 
It is as important for us that the English people 
should remain prosperous and be able to buy our 
meat, as it is important to the English farmer that 
the ability to buy his product should continue. 
That this foreign demand, so long as it remaine, 
must add to the cash returns of American agricul- 
ture, is undoubted, and there has never been a time 
when the out-look of the farming interest in this 
country seemed to be so promising, and so firmly 
based as it is to-day. Let it only be borne in mind 
that as the profits of farming increase, the profits 
of good farming will increase in the greatest pro- 
portion. Do everything in the best way, and invest 
all the capital needed to improve the way, only be 
extremely cautious in making the investment a 
judicious one, and especially so when it is made 
with borrowed money. 
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Science Applied to Farming.—XXVIIL 


Farm Experiments with Fertilizers—Sug- 
gestions and Directions for making them. 


Since the chief use of commercial fertilizers is 
to supply the materials which crops need, and at- 
mosphere and soil fail to supply, it is evident that 
to use them economically, we must know what ma- 
terials are deficient in the soil where they are to be 
applied. This can best be learned by direct experi- 
ments—by putting the question to the soil with dif- 
ferent fertilizing materials, and obtaining its reply 
in the crops produced. 

For experiments by which any intelligent farmer 
can test the needs of his soil, without great cost 
or trouble, I would suggest a series in which the 
action of the three substances, nitrogen, phosphor- 
ic acid, and potash, should be tried separately and 
in combination, and, at the same time, the effect of 
plaster, lime, and stable manure, be studied. Ni- 





trogen can be conveniently supplied by dried 
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blood or nitrate of soda; phosphoric acid by a 
high grade superphosphate; and potash by a high 
grade German potash salt, (sulphate or chloride). 
Freshly slaked lime, plaster, and stable manure 
can be employed in quantities such as would, un- 
der ordinary circumstances, make an economical 
manuring. The most satisfactory results will be 
obtained on soils that are poor cither originally or 
from cropping. On stronger soils, or those in bet- 
ter condition, the effects of the different articles 
will be less manifest. 

As to size of plots, 10 square. rods, ( '/;. of an 
acre), will suffice for each. They should be long 
enough to extend through a considerable portion 
of the field, so as to escape, as far as possible, the 
influence of inequalities of different portions of 
the soil. Level land is best for the purpose. If a 
slope be selected, the strips should run up and 
down the ascent, so that any wash by rains will not 
transfer materials from une plot to the other. An 
unmanured space, at least two feet wide, should be 
left between the strips. Parallel trials should al- 
ways be made with no manure, for the sake of accu- 
rate comparison. In applying the manure, the great- 
est care must be observed to insure a uniform dis- 
tribution and thorough mixing with the soil, and to 
prevent the manure belonging to one plot from get- 
ting on another. In the use of concentrated ferti- 
lizers as ordinarily practised, there is apt to be great 
waste from lack of even and thorough distribution 
through the soil. They should not be left in lumps 
or concentrated in small spaces, to injure the roots 
which come in contact with them or with their 
strong solutions in the water of the soil, but should 
be so uniformly and thoroughly distributed that 
the largest number of roots may have access to 
them. And since in these experiments it is particu- 
larly important that the effect of each fertilizer be 
fairly tested, it would be by all means advisable to 
mix them, at least those which contain the nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid, and potash, with once or 
twice their bulk of mellow earth. If the latter is 
rich in vegetable mold, so much the better. Moist 
saw-dust may be used in place of the earth, if more 
convenient. The fertilizers should be applied as 
long as practicable before the seed is put in. It 
will be well to even off the ground by a shallow 
plowing, spread the fertilizers uniformly over the 
plots, and then work them in with a good, deep- 
running barrow, or turn them under by shallow 
plowing. When the plots are accurately staked 
out and the fertilizers carefully applied and worked 
in, the plow or harrow may be run across the 
plots without fear of transporting the fertilizers 
from one to another. Corn, potatoes, and root 
crops can easily be treated in rows, and grain in 
drills. I would suggest the following arrangement 
—the plots being each ten rods long, and one rod 
wide, running parallel to each other, with strips 
two feet wide between each two plots. 

Plot 0. —No manure. 
« 1, —Nitrogen—in the form of 20 Ibs. of Dried Blood (A). 
* JI, —Phosphoric Acid—in the form of 20 Ibs. of Super- 
phosphate (B), with 15 to 17 per cent phos. acid, 
“ III. —Potash—in the form of 20 Ths. of Sulphate of Pot- 
ash (C), with 40 to 46 per cent actual potash, 

1 LV poetic Acid fi formof 10Ibs. each of A & B. 
* 00. —No mannre. 
trogen, > the form of 6% Ibs. 
Acid, and Potash each of A, B, and C, 

“ VI. —20 Ibs. of Plaster. 

“ VII. —40 lbs. of fresh slaked Lime. 

“VIII, —Stable Manure, moderate quantity. 

“ 000. —No manure. 

* The Mixture of Dried Blood and Superphosphate, on 
Plot IV, would be equivalent to a high grade Superphos- 

hate—superior indeed toany in the market, except a fewof 
fre very best.—t This mixture on Plot V would be nearly 
or quite a “complete fertilizer.” 
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For the artificial fertilizers I would recommend | 


only the high grade articles, both because they are 
generally cheapest, and because they will be fairest 
for the tests. Nitrate of soda or sulphate of am- 
monia could be used to furnish nitrogen, instead 
of dried blood, and would work somewhat quicker. 
Indeed, to stimulate the growth of grass and grain 
crops, they are excellent. The chloride of potassi- 
um, or “‘muriate of potash,”’ as it is often called, 
is less costly than the sulphate of potash, and may 
be substituted for it. The only objection to the 
chloride is, that its effect on the quality of certain 





crops, as potatoes, sugar beets, and tobacco, is not 
as favorable as that of the sulphate. 

The quantities, 20 lbs. for */,. acre, or 320 lbs. to 
the acre, are smaller than many farmers employ, but 
will suffice for the experiments. It must be re- 
membered that these articles are more concentrated 
than most farmers are in the habit of using. The 
cost of these articles, in small lots as above, will of 
course be greater than when bought by the ton.* 





I have drawn up a table, showing what would be 
the amounts, composition, and cost of the articles 
recommended, if used in considerable quantities, at 
the rate of 320 Ibs. to the acre. The prices are those 
at which ton lots could be bought in the large 
markets, for cash, plus $5.00 per ton for freight. 
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The surest test of the deficiencies and supplies of 
plant-food in a given soil will be made by continuing 
the experiments for a number of years, through an 
ordinary course of rotation for instance, using the 
same fertilizers on the same plots year after year. 
At the same time, a good deal can be Jearned from 
a single trial. And even if, in the hurry of harvest 
time, the crops are not carefully weighed, the 





* Dried blood, with say 10 to 1144 per cent nitrogen, cor- 
responding to 12 or 14 per cent ammonia, will cost, in small 
lots, probably about 3 cts. per lb. In lots of not less thana 
ton, it could be bought, I think, for $40.00 per ton cash. An 
article with 10 per cent nitrogen, or 200 Ibs, tothe ton, would 
bring the nitrogen at 20 cts. per Ib. Nitrate of soda, of 95 
per cent purity (about 15% per cent of nitrogen), is offered 
at 4 cts. per Ib., or in ton lots, for cash, at from $75 to $80 per 
ton; the nitrogen would thus come to a little over 25 cts, per 
To. Sulphate of ammonia, with from 20 tc 20% per cent of ni- 
trogen, is offered at about 544 cts, per Ib., or, in large lots, for 
cash, at $95-$100 per ton. An articke with 20 per cent of ni- 
trogen, at $100 per ton, would bring the nitrogen at 25 cts, 
per lb. Superphosphate from spent bone-black, with 15 to 
i7 per cent soluble phosphoric acid, is offered at about 2 
cts. per Ib., or in ton lots, for cash, at $33 to $35 per ton. An 
article with 16 per cent soluble phosphoric acid, or 820 Ibs. to 
the ton, at $35.00 per ton, would furnish the phosphoric acid 
at about 11 cts. per lb. It is offered at about this price in 
superphosphates, made from South Carolina ruck and other 
fossil and mineral phosphates. Sulphate of potash, with 80 
tc 835 per cent of pure sulphate, corresponding to 43 to 45 per 
cent actual potash, is offered at in the neighborhood of $70 
per ton cash, which would bring potash at 8 cts. per lb. 
** Muriates,” with 80 to 84 per cent of chloride of potassium, 
corresponding to 50 to 52 per cent actual potash, are offered 
at $60 or less per ton cash. At this rate potash would cost 
about 6 cts. per lb. The pricesabove given aresuch as have 
been paid in Boston and New York by Connecticut farmers, 
for articles of which samples have been analyzed at the Ex- 
periment Station here. The costs at places remote from the 
markets would, of course, be increased by freights. Dried 
blood and superphosphate from spent bone-black are, at 
present, exceptionally cheap articles, and would, if any con- 
siderable retail demand shonld spring up for them, be apt to 
rise in price. Peruvian guano will supply nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid with a little potash in the best forms and at 
extremely low cost. As sold in this State during the past 
year, it has been the cheapest source of those ingredients 
which has come under the notice of our Station, except half 
dry fish-scrap, an article too crude and wet to warrant 
distant transportation. 





thought and study involved in the inception of the 
experiments and watching their Progress, will be 
full of instruction. 





Such experiments do not, it is true, tell exactly 
how much of a given fertilizer will be most Pprofita- 
ble, but they will indicate, if carefully and thor. 
oughly conducted, what substances are abundant 
and what lacking in the soil, and, consequently 
what ones it will be best to buy, and what ones not 
to buy in fertilizers. 

Variations from the plan suggested above wil] 
of course occur to every thinking farmer. The 
size of the plots may be varied, other kinds and 
amounts of fertilizers used, or the plan otherwise 
altered, as may seem best. And it must be borne 
in mind that drouth or other causes may interfere 
with the results, and that these will be made surest 
by repeating the experiments in successive years, 

W. O. ATWATER, 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


—_—_——— a 
The Carolina Parrot, or Paroquet, 


(Conurus Carolinensis.) 
ellie 


Inquiries as to our native Parrot can be best 
answered by the picture on the first page, and a 
brief description here. We can not undertake to 
decide whether our bird is properly a Parrot ora 
Paroquet, or, as some write it, ‘ Parrakeet,” as 
ornithologists differ as to the common name, some 
using both terms indiscriminately. The bird hasa 
length of 14 inches, and its spread of wings is 22 in, 
The peculiar form of bill, the structure of its claws 
to adapt it to climbing, in which it also uses its bill, 
and its brilliant colors, readily distinguish this from 
all other native birds. The general color of the 
plumage is emerald green, with bluish reflections ; 
the edge of the wings yellow, spotted with black; 
the neck and back part of the head are bright-yel- 
low, while the fore part of the head and cheeks are 
red, against which the large white bill shows very 
distinctly. The sexes are so much alike that it is 
very difficult to distinguish them. They make their 
nests in the hollows of trees, and it is said that sey- 
eral females deposit their eggs in the same nest. 
This bird is rapidly disappearing ; formerly it was 
not rare around Lakes Erie and Ontario, but at 
present it is mostly confined to the Gulf States, ex- 
cept in the far West, where it reaches a much high- 
er range, occurring occasionally in Iowa, and is 
found along the Missouri River. It is statcd thata 
flock of Parrots was seen near Albany, N. Y., in 
January in 1790, an occurrence so unusual that it 
was regarded as ominous. Their rapid disappear- 
ance is no doubt largely due to their destructive 
character. Among wild plants they are especially 
fond of the seeds of the Cockle-bur, (Xanthium), 
which they devour most industriously, and did they 
confine themselves to this, they would be useful; 
but they are fond of grain, and devour large 
quantities, and are also exceedingly destructive to 
fruit; apples and pears they take only for their 
seeds, and often destroy large quantities of the 
fruit before it is ripe in the search for seeds, they 
also devour nuts, grapes, and other fruit. The 
Parrots come in flocks, and when they alight upon 
a grain stack, they are in such numbers as to make 
it appear as if covered with a brilliant carpet. 
Shooting, no matter how many are killed, does 
not frighten them away, for they return again and 
again, though hundreds of their companions are 
slaughtered. They fly in flocks, aways screaming 
when on the wing. When wounded they are very 
ferocious and can bite severely. They are very 
readily tamed, but can not be taught to articulate, 
while their disagreeable voice, which is not allowed 
to suffer for lack of practice, makes them undesira- 
ble as pets. When young they are regarded as good 
for food. Since it has become fashionable to use 
bright plumage in trimming women’s hats, and for 
other decorations, thousands have been shot for 
this use by persons who have gone to Florida and 
other Southern States for the purpose. Those who 
are familiar with their rapid destruction, think that 
they will, before long, become exterminated. 
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The Poland-China Swine. 


—_o 


There are few so striking instances of the suc- 
cessful production of a breed of animals, fitted for 
a particular purpose, as that presented by the 
Poland-China swine. The actual addition to the 
material wealth of the 4 aa 
country, during the years : = 
since this breed was pro- 
duced, has amounted to 
hundreds of millions of 
dollars! Of the 25,726,800 
swine existing in the 
United States in January, 
1876, there were 14,387,- 
400 in the States of Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Missouri, Kansas and 
Wisconsin; and _ these 
may be valued at over 
$100,000,000. Of these, 
by far the larger portion AN. 
are Poland - Chinas, or * WY, 
grades of that breed. It firadn 
is unnecessary therefore 
to enlarge upon the eco- <== 
nomic importance of the 
breed. Some writers have 
cast doubt upon the 
claims of these swine to 
rank as a distinct breed. 
We are clearly of the 4 
opinion that the claim 
is perfectly well founded. 
If four or five crosses will 
entitle a Shorthorn to 
entry in the Herdbook,and to the title of ‘‘thorough- 
bred,”’ one cannot doubt that a class of swine, which 
has been carefully bred by skillful and intelligent 
men for many years, is quite as well qualified to be 
called thorough-bred. As to the variation in style or 
character of these swine, which is so much talked 
of and written about, the same may be said with 
equal force of the Berkshire or Essex breeds of 
pigs, or of the very ancient and undoubted South- 
downs amongst sheep. At any rate it is hardly 
necessary to discuss the question, after it has been 
judicially decided by the “‘ National Swine-breeders’ 
Convention ;” and it is but a waste of time for 
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those who have no in- eget 


terest in the breed to call 
in question the decision. 

The character of this 
breed may be easily seen 
and appreciated, from 
our engraving, which re- 
presents a pair of swine, 
bred and owned by D. M. 
Magie, of Oxford, Butler 
Co., Ohio, with whon, it 
is claimed, this breed 
originated. It is only fair 
to say that this claim is 
contested by other breed- 
ers, but with what justice 
it is not our purpose here 
to discuss. However this 
may be, there is no doubt: °* 
that much credit belongs ‘© 
to Mr. Magie, who has 
bred these swine care- 
fully since the year 1837. 
Forty years of continuous 
history should have some 
weight in considering the 
purity and stability of 
this breed. Since that 
early period, these hogs 
have been steadily grow- 
ing in favor, and at the : 
yearly exhibitions furnish a very large majority of 
the swine presented for exhibition. In the Western, 
North western and South-western States,the Poland- 
Chinas outnumber all other varieties combined, 
and it is in these districts that they are chiefly kept. 
This breed was originally founded by variously 














crossing the “Irish Grazier,” the ‘ Byfield,” the 
‘‘Poland,”’ and the ‘‘ Large China ’’ breeds ; and in 
addition, there has been considerable Berkshire 
blood infused into it. By careful improvement the 
breed has been much refined; the bone has been 
reduced in size, while the size of the animal has 
been enlarged, and its capacity for feeding and 
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making flesh, with early maturity, has been in- 
creased. - They are quiet and docile, prolific breed- 
ers, and the sows are good nurses. They fatten 
readily at any age ; at 18 to 20 months may be made 
to weigh 500 to 600 Ibs., and at 10 to 12 months they 
have frequently dressed 350 Ibs. The carcass is 
long, round, well proportioned ; broad in the back, 
and deep in the sides ; the legs are short, the hams 
and shoulders are heavy, thick, and square; the 
hair is thick and fine, in the best specimens ; in color 
they are spotted with black and white, the black 
greatly predominating ; the ears are drooping ; and 
when they have been carefully bred, these hogs 








A WHITE LANCASHIRE HOG—OWNED BY WM. G. LEWIS, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


are of a good style and handsome form. The 
specimens of which the portraits are here given, 
are from a herd of nearly 500 head, from which 
animals are shipped to nearly every State in the 
Union, many of this breed being now kept in all of 
the Eastern and Middle, ana in some of the South- 
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POLAND-CHINA SWINE—BRED AND OWNED BY D. M. MAGIE, OXFORD, OHIO. 








ern States. Before the Swine-breeders’ Convention 
adopted the present nomenclature for this breed, it 
was known in some localities as the ‘‘ Magie,” and 
in others as the ‘Butler County” hogs, the first 
name being from the earliest and most prominent 
breeder, and the other from the county where 
they were first most extensively bred. . Other names 
have been given to the 
breed during their earlier 
history, these having 
arisen through local cir- 
cumstances chiefly. But 
all these names are now 
dropping out of use, and 
it is doubtless better that 
they should do so, an ap- 
propriate and acceptable 
name having been found 
forthe breed. The future 
development of the busi- 
ness of growing pork is a 
difficult thing to forecast. 
It is hardly to be doubt- 
ed that it must ia time 
grow immensely. To 
reach its most profitable 
condition, there must be 
a breed of hogs of sound, 
vigorous constitution, 
ample feeders, with good 
digestive powers, of rapid 
growth, and quick ma- 
turity. With the posses- 
sion of the Poland-China 
breed, it needs only 
proper sanitary regula- 
tions as regards feeding, 
watering,’ pasturing, and 
housing, to make the business of raising and feed- 
ing hogs in the great corn-growing States the 
most profitable branch of agriculture. Certainly 
nothing is so much wanted just now, as the best sani- 
tary treatment, to preserve the stock we produce. 





White Lancashire Swine. 


The English county of Lancashire has long been 
noted for its excellent breed of swine. These ani- 
mals have always been white in color, of rapid 
growth, good form, and, when mature, have reach- 
ed a very large size—600 
to 700 pounds being a not 
unusual weight. Recent- 
ly the Lancashires have 
been much improved 
by careful breeding. 
Amongst other breeders, 
the Earl of Ellesmere, a 
resident of South Lanca- 
shire, has given much 
care to their improve- 
ment, and has taken pre- 
miums wherever his ani- 
mals have been exhibit- 
ed. Some important im- 
provements have been 
made in the breed, promi- 
nent amongst which are 
their earlier maturity, 
and the reduction in size 
and weight of the offal, 
such as the head and 
feet, and other unsalable 
parts. The portrait given 
on this page is from a 
photograph, and repre- 
sents a hog which is as 
near a model one as can 
well be produced. A 
trio of this breed was 
presented by an English 
friend to Wm. G. Lewis, of Framingham, Mass., 
to whom we are indebted for the photograph, 
from which the engraving was produced. Since 
their introduction into America, these pigs have 
been very healthy, and have proved to be hardy, 
profitable to keep, and suited to our climate, 
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Among the Farmers.—No, 15. 


BY ONE OF THEM. 
— = 
What are the Best Stable Floors? 


When I bought my farm I found the stable floors 
laid with cobble stones, bedded in clay. I don’t 
know why it was not a tolerably good floor. The 
stones were small; there was a slight slope to the 
rear; and it could be brushed out and washed out 
easily—but it was distasteful to me. It became 
saturated with urine, and there was some smell of 
ammonia; I thought it was too hard a bed for the 
horses, and not easy for them to stand upon, and 
that they would pound their feet all to pieces in 
fly time, and so I laid a floor of oak plank. At one 
time, not long after, the horses’ feet got very dry, 
and the blacksmith, of course, suggested earth 
floors.—‘‘ Do your horses stand on the ground ?”’ 
—“*No.”—I thought not.”—That was enough— 
up came the planks, and the horses had ‘the 
ground.’’ Earth was thrown in and packed hard, 
it was a beautiful floor—to look at. In use, how- 
ever, the horse’s stall became an abominable mess. 
I use the word advisedly. I could not then think of 
another cobble stone pavement, and when cold 
weather came on, my perplexity came with it. 
During the summer, farmer fashion, I used to 
pasture the horses a good deal, and most of the 
time, day and night, when they were not at work, 
they were in the pasture, so the bad points of the 
ground floor were not so obvious as when the horses 
were constantly stabled. The result was, that the 
plank floor was relaid, and made more sloping. 
Now-a-days, the horses are kept up all of the time, 
and standing on the dry floors their feet get sur- 
prisingly hard, the farrier’s ‘“‘draw-knife ”’ slips over 
the soles, hardly scraping off a shaving, and they 
seem actually harder than the walls of the hoof. 
I did not realize the difficulty until my best horse 
suddenly became lame, and I found that the trouble 
arose from the fact that the soles had become so 
tough and hard that the farrier could hardly make 
an impression upon them, hence the superfluous 
horn had not been properly ‘‘ cleaned out” for 
several months, and the shoes had been simply re- 
set. Packing the feet with moist material, which 
amounts to a poultice, has been a great relief. 


Cement and Cobble Stone Floors. 


This has set me thinking about floors. The best 
stable that I know of has a cement floor, sloping 
to the rear, with grooves to conduct liquids to a gut- 
ter anda “bell” trap. Upon this is a floor of 3- 
inch strips, cut so as to lie level from front to rear, 
and laid half aninch apart. This is very nice, easy 
for the horses either to lie or stand upon—easily 
cleaned and kept clean, but dry, dry, dry, which I 
would be afraid of, even if the cost were not a bar- 
rier. This packing of the feet is a nuisance; trot- 
ting-horse men and gentlemen who keep a coach- 
man and two or three grooms to wait upon him 
and two pairs of horses, may indulge in the luxury 
of fancy floors, and packed feet, bandaged legs and 
all the artificialities of a well regulated stable for 
their horses, but I can not. I incline, however, 
strongly to the old cobble-stone pavement again. 
The front, where the horses fore feet stand, should 
be “ of the earth, earthy,’’ the pavement beginning 
just back of the stamping place. The stones 
should be of nearly uniform size, rounded and flat, 
and set edgeways—there being a slight depression | 
through the centre to carry off liquids—and the 
floor should, of course, terminate in a gutter behind. 
I think that a pail of water and a birch broom, 
used every two or three days, will keep such a floor 
sweet and clean in all seasons. 


Imported Cement for Floors. 


I have just learned about floors laid in Portland 
cement, for use in stables. The cement used is all 
imported, American cement will not stand. The 
horses tread directly upon the floor, which is as 
hard as stone, and is barely affected at all by their 
calks. Such a floor can be laid for about $3 a 
square yard, or say $10 a stall. This seems expen- 
sive, but it is said to be very durable, and cool and 
pleasant to the horses’ feet. At no increase of ex- 








pense, a deep basin might be made in the cement 
where the front feet stand, which, if filled with 
clay, or loam kept moist, would give the horses all 
the advantage of “the ground’ and of a cement 
floor combined. 

Cement Humbugs. 


There is a vast deal of patent humbug about the 
cement pavements, and imitations of stone, which 
have come so much into use of late years. “ Rights”’ 
are sold to farmers, and to people in rural villages, 
which are utterly valueless. The fact is, any one 
who can do so, may use and lay the cement walks, 
cellar floors, etc. ; but it must be considered that 
it requires real skill, and not a little knowledge of 
the materials, to do the work so that it will last. 


For Dairy Floors 


nothing I know of is equal to this. I had learned 
to distrust cement floors, after seeing them not 
only undermined by rats, but apparently no barrier 
to them, for rats go through floors grouted and 
laid in American cement in the usual fashion, 
wherever they please. But where floors are prop- 
erly laid, with the best imported cement, it is abso- 
lutely impossible for them to go through. The 
floor is as hard and solid as if of blue stone, and 
vastly pleasanter and more cleanly. 


Different Kinds of Millet. 


Considerable interest has been recently taken in 
‘* Millets ’’ of various kinds as forage crops. Some 
new varieties have been introduced ; and such sea- 
sons as the last at the East, and that of 1875 at the 
West, set farmers on the look-out for something to 
supplement the hay crop when it is a short one. 
Indian corn and turnips are the stand-bys, for this 
purpose, but the former needs good soil, as well as 
much manure, and though turnips produce much 
food, yet it is not of the nature of hay and cannot 
be substituted for it. Millet of all the ordinary 
kinds needs dry soil, in good tilth, but not neces- 
sarily rich. A very light top-dressing of fine ma- 
nure, harrowed in with the seed, suffices to ensure 
acrop in most seasons. Last summer I sowed five 
different kinds of millet, namely : Common Millet 
(Panicum miliaceum), “Italian Millet’? (Setaria 
Italica), ‘‘ Hungarian Grass ’’ (a variety of the same 
botanical species, but usually called Setaria Ger- 
manica), ‘‘German Millet,” and ‘‘Golden Millet,’’ 
which proved to be the same species, and belonging 
to the genus Setfaria also. This last, like the others, 
seems to be afflicted with several aliases. It has 
been recently introduced into our agriculture, and 
has taken very well at the West, where it is called 
“German Millet,” a bad name, for it belongs 
properly to another plant, if to any. The common 
millet is called German Millet sometimes, as well 
as English millet, and the botanical name of the 
Hungarian Grass, if translated, would entitle it to 
be called ‘German Millet,’’ so I was glad to find 
that among some of our best New York seedsmen, 
the appropriate name ‘‘Golden”’ was given to it. 
After sowing, the season was so dry that nearly six 
weeks passed before I could see the rows, for they 
were sown in drills on a small scale. Then, after 
one or two light showers, all came up, and for a 
while grew rapidly. The ‘Common Millet” was 
by far earliest, the “Hungarian” next, the “ Italian” 
next, and the “‘Golden”’ latest. The first is ex- 
ceedingly leafy, but with rather coarse and harsh 
foliage. Cattie and horses are both exceedingly 
fond of it, and it produces well, tillering abundant- 
ly, and when it is sufficiently mature, throwing up 
a loose head from the top and from every joint. I 
had never sown it before, and was much pleased 
with it. The “‘ Hungarian Grass’? I have known 
and valued for years ; it makes capital hay, being, 
when sown thick, much finer and hardly less leafy 
than the for’ oing. The “Italian” is like it, but 
heavier a) ter, bearing a much heavier and 
larger heado seed where it grew thin, but when 
crowded, growing much like the ‘‘ Hungarian,’’ but 
with more of stalk and less of foliage. 
The Golden Millet 
I liked very much ; though it did not mature well, 
as in fact, neither did the others—they were all 
kept back so by the dry season—but it showed its 
good qualities by yielding an excellent crop of 











forage. The stalks were abundantly clotheg with 
rather coarse, harsh, broad leaves, and the whol 
plant was sweet, succulent, and tender, not wood . 
when cut and dried. I examined two or three 
fields of millet, probably ‘ Hungarian Gragg.» in 
this vicinity, some on upland, as was mine, and 
other upon low ground. It was all go affected b 
the drouth that it did not make half a crop, J thine 
never known this to happen before. Millet will 
generally produce a fair crop under almost any cir- 
cumstances. The ‘Golden Millet” stands up well 
and I think I shall like it better than “ Hungarian » 
ou that account, for I have had the crop of the lat- 
ter greatly injured by lodging, being beaten down 
by wind and rain, and getting full of grit from the 
rain spattering the soil upon the prostrate plants, 
I am led particularly to think of these experiments 
with millet, because I am confident we will be, at 
least in my vicinity, short of hay next year, as all 
the grass seed sowed last year failed, though it 
started well and looked promisingly enough in May, 
every spear over whole acres was burned out before 
August. Our plan is to give the land two plow- 
ings, and a light dressing of manure, and to sow 
millet, seeding down at the same time, as early as 
as the first of June, though this is a month earlier 
than is usually recommended. If we donot let the 
millet mature seed, it will not exhaust the land, 
and I am by no means sure it is not a more profita- 
ble crop to seed down with than oats. 


Making Butter in Winter. 

We had two cows come in, onein November, the 
other in December, last year, and so have been 
making butter all winter, which is unusual with us, 
We have milked Jersey cows, usually, with one or 
two grade Jerseys, or perhaps a common cow, and 
our system has been to have them go dry one after 
the other during the winter, giving us just about as 
much milk as we needed for home use, and to sup- 
ply a neighbor or two while their cows were dry, 
This makes work lighter, both in the stable and in 
the house, and where farmer folks do their own 
work, this is of course a point worth considering. 
I have taken such a fancy to Guernsey cows that, 
as my Jerseys were not registered, I bred them toa 
Guernsey bull, and the two heifers which have 
been fresh this winter, are a Guernsey and Jersey 
cross. They have been fed hay and corn-stalks— 
nothing else until quite recently, when they have 
had a little bran daily. The butter has come solid 
and well every time, of a fair yellow color, by far - 
better colored than ever before, and with none of 
the usual cheesy, crumbly characteristics of winter 
butter, except that it has not the flavor of mountain 
pastures and Sweet-scented Vernal-grass. The good 
texture and ease of churning, and general good 
quality of the butter, may no doubt be accounted 
for by the fact that two of the three cows milked 
were fresh, but the color, I think, is due to the 
Guernsey blood. There is no need of coloring this 
butter for people who know anything about but- 
ter and about cows. It is a delicate tint, positive 
enough, and yet nothing like grass butter from or- 
dinary Jersey cows, though it has just about the 
color of much summer butter from common cows. 
My neighbor, Wood, has long made the claim for 
his Guernseys, that they carried the color of their 
butter the winter through, but I attributed it to his 
carrots and mangels,.and to the extra green-cut 
hay, and to the liberal feeding of corn-meal, but 
now I am convinced that it is the Guernsey blood. 


Lawn Clippings for Coloring Butter. 


Among all the varieties of fodder tried to keep 
up in cows the abllity to produce yellow butter 
throughout the winter, I know of none equal to 
this, and yet Ido not know that it has been thor- 
oughly tried. A single case of marked effect fell 
under my observation. Late in January, after the 
Jerseys of a friend of mine had paled down, as to 
their butter after the usual fashion, in feeding, a 
layer of hay made from lawn clippings was reached 
in the hay mow, which for a week or more consti- 
tuted an essential proportion of their food. That 
week the butter brightened up in color to a very 
noticable degree, and on investigation, the above 
facts were developed. It is an experiment that 
is well worth thoroughly testing at any rate. 
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Talks on Farm Crops.—No. 2. 


By the Author of * Walks and Talks on the Farm,” 
** Harris on the Pig,” etc. 





— ee 


- 


« Shall we sow barley or oats,’’ asked the Deacon, 
“ or shall we give up both and plant corn?” 

«One would suppose,”’ said the Doctor, “ that an 
intelligent farmer would have all his plans formed 
beforehand, and would know what crops he was go- 
ing to put in, and where.” 

“True,” said I, ‘but of all men, a farmer must 
stand ready to change his plans. He will not do it 
capriciously, or without looking carefully into all 
the details. But if, after thinking over the matter, 
he is convinced that it will be better to sow oats 
instead of barley, or corn rather than either, or 
beans instead of corn, and if he knows where it is 
going to land him, let him not hesitate, but make 
the change promptly and boldly. I presume every 
farmer, in looking back, can see where it would 
have been far better to have given up sowing oats 
or barley, and to have planted corn instead. Such, 
at least, is my own case. And still further, I am 
sure that many times it would have been better if I 
had given up all idea of putting in any crop on cer- 
tain fields, and simply summer-fallowed them.” 

‘‘ This was before you had drained your land,”’’ 
said the Doctor, ‘‘ and when a day’s rain would set 
back your field work for a week.” 





‘We have not time to discuss this matter now,” 
said I, ‘‘all I can say is, that if I had a piece of land 
in prime condition, I should rather sow barley than 
oats. But if the land was cold, cloddy, poor, and 
weedy, 1 would rather run my chances with oats 
than with barley ; and if the season was wet, and I 
was backward with my work, I should be strongly 
inclined to give up sowing either oats or barley, and 
put the land intocorn. If we did not get much 
corn, we should be able, by the free use of the cul- 
tivator, to clean and mellow the soil, and make it 
in better condition for barley or oats next spring.”’ 





Of all the ordinary grain crops, barley requires 
the richest and best land. A poor crop is a nui- 
sance. It is difficult to harvest, and worth little 
when harvested. Good six-rowed barley, last fall, 
weighing 48 Ibs to the bushel, would have sold for 
$1 per bushel much more readily than poor barley, 
weighing 44 lbs. to the bushel, would have sold for 
%0 cents per bushel. I have had a crop of barley 
of 12 bushels per acre, and I have had a crop aver- 
aging over 50 bushels per acre. Of course, in the 
former case, I was inclined to throw the blame on 
the ‘‘season,’”’ and in the latter to take the credit 
to myself. But, in fact, the difference in the two 
crops was largely due to the condition of the land, 
the preparation of the soil, and the time of sowing. 

Last year my whole crop of barley averaged 39 
bushels and 10 lbs. to the acre. I do not think the 
whole crop of the neighborhood averaged 15 bush- 
els per acre. 

The Deacon looked as though he thought I was 
in a boastful mood. But in truth I am far from 
entertaining any such feeling. These are not times 
calculated to foster a self-satisfied spirit. But it is 
very evident to my mind, that the only way to make 
money by farming is, to adopt a better system of 
agriculture. We must make our land cleaner, and 
we must keep better stock, feed higher, and make 
richer manure. We shall then grow better barley, 
and, taking one year with another, find the crop a 
decidedly profitable one. 





In regard to whether it is better to sow oats or 
barley, much depends on climate and soil. In sec- 
tions where oats do well, and barley usually fails, 
it would be unwise to sow barley. But in those 
sections where the climate is alike favorable for 
barley or oats, and where it is a question of soil 
and preparation, it may be observed : 

1st. That oats sometimes do well on an old sod, 
but barley rarely, if ever, does so.—2nd. Oats 
ripen later than barley, and while it is very desirable 
to sow oats as early as the land can be got into 
§00d condition, still you stand a better chance of a 
crop from late sown oats, than from late sown bar- 





ley.—3d. Oats will do far better on low, mucky 
land, than barley. If such land is well drained and 
is in good heart, and in a fine mellow condition—as 
after a well cultivated corn, potato, or root crop—a 
great crop of barley may sometimes be grown, es- 
pecially if the land has been limed, but the chances 
are altogether more favorable for a great crop of 
oats.—4th. On low, mucky land, that is only par- 
tially drained, and which cannot be worked early 
in the season, it would be folly to sow barley. If 
sown at all, I would drill in oats, if the land was 
dry enough to admit the use of the drill ; or if not, 
sow the oats broadcast, and if they could not be 
harrowed in, let them sprout on the surface, and 
roll the land when it is firm enough to hold up the 
horses. It would be better, however, to summer- 
fallow such land, working it thoroughly, and make 
it clean and mellow, and then seed it down heavily 
with timothy, (and perhaps red-top), next August. 
At any rate, do not sow barley.—5th. Oats will do 
better on heavy clay land, than barley. This is the 
rule. The exceptions are rare. The heaviest crop 
of barley I ever saw, was on a field of heavy clay 
land that was summer-fallowed the year previous 
for wheat, by three plowings, and then not sown to 
wheat in the fall, but plowed again in the spring, 
early, and sown to barley. Everything was favor- 
able, and the crop was immense.—6th. On weedy 
land it is better to sow oats than barley. Drill in 
the oats deep, and usea plenty of seed. Roll the 
land either at the time of sowing, or after the oats 
are up. Then, when the weeds are sprouted, and 
are in the seed-leaf, go over the field once or twice, 
or three times, if necessary, with a light, fine-toothed 
harrow, such as the Thomas smoothing harrow, for 
the purpose of killing the young weed-plants. 
Oats can be harrowed with less injury to the plants 
than barley. And if the soil and weather are favor- 
able, and the operation is performed at the right 
moment, thousands of weeds will be destroyed, and 
the stirring of the ground will be favorable to the 
growth of the oats. 





“Would you sow two-rowed barley or six- 
rowed ?”’ asked the Doctor. 

If for my own use I would sow the two-rowed ; if 
for sale, the six-rowed, for the reason that the latter 
is in greatest demand, and brings 10 cents a bushel 
more than the two-rowed. 

The two-rowed is later than the six-rowed ; it 
does not germinate so quickly as that, and should 
be sown earlier. The straw is longer and stronger, 
and the grain considerably heavier than the six- 
rowed, and it is more nutritious. 

But so long as the six-rowed commands the most 
money, it is the most profitable kind to grow. 

‘*Tt is strange,’’ said the Doctor, ‘‘ that the poor- 
est barley should bring the best price. Usually 
poor things are easier produced than good ones.”’ 

“True,” said I, “‘and this barley case is only an 
apparent and not a real exception. Six-rowed bar- 
ley is preferred because it malts quicker; but the 
brewers are very anxious to get the very best six- 
rowed barley they can find. And it is not difficult 
to understand why it is easter to raise an average 
sample of the better (two-rowed) variety, than to 
produce an extra sample of the inferior (six-rowed) 
variety. But we have not time to dwell on this 
point. On good soils, and ina favorable climate, at 
present relative prices, it is more profitable to raise 
six-rowed than two-rowed barley, provided we suc- 
ceed in raising and harvesting a superior sample. 

I have said six-rowed barley can be sown later 
than two-rowed ; but it is nevertheless important 
to get in the seed as early as the soil can be proper- 
ly prepared. Some good farmers plow their corn- 
stubble in the fall, and drill in the barley in spring, 
without plowing. The English farmers prefer to 
sow on a ‘stale furrow;”’ but this does not mean 
fall-plowed land. They plow the land early in 
spring, and let it lie a few weeks before sowing. 
Sometimes we can do the same thing here. We can 
plow as soon as five or six inches of the surface 
soil is thawed out, but while the soil underneath is 
frozen. Let this lie exposed for a week or two, 
until the surface soil is dry and warm, and then 
harrow thoroughly and drill in the seed. 


I usually sow 24 bushels of seed peracre. If the 





land is in good condition, 2 bushels is a plenty. 
I once accidently sowed barley with a drill set for 
sowing wheat, and used the wheel for sowing 2% 
bushels of barley, and of course only put on 1} 
bushels. I did not discover the mistake until after 
the barley came up, when it was too late to put on 
more seed. The land was in prime condition, and 
the crop averaged, if my memory serves me, 51% 
bushels per acre. At any rate it was a noble crop. 

A bushel or two of gypsum, per acre, is some- 
times sown on the barley with decided advantage. 
Last spring I sowed a field with barley, in which 
were some poor sandy knolls. On these we put on 
a light dressing of barnyard manure—and there we 
had decidedly the best barley in the field. 

““Yes,”’ said the Deacon, ‘‘I think, where you ma- 
nured, you had 50 bushels to the acre.” 

It is usually thought that barley, in this country, 
does far better on rather heavy loam than on a san- 
dy loam, and this is usually the case—simply, as I 
think, because the heavier soil, when well worked, 
is richer than the sandy soil. But make the sandy 
soil rich enough, and [am inclined to think you 
will get a good crop. Andon such a soil you can 
get it in earlier than on the heavier land. 

Farmers who sow barley on light dry land, would 
probably find it to their advantage to sow 150 Ibs. 
of nitrate of soda and 150 Ibs. of superphosphate 
to the acre, or 250 lbs. of prepared Peruvian guano 
guaranteed to contain ten per cent of ammonia. 





‘*Are these manures equally good for oats?” 
asked the Doctor.—Yes, and will pay just as well, 
and possibly a little better, provided the oats and 
oat-straw are worth as much per 100 Ibs. as barley 
and barley-straw. When you can get from 14 to3 
cents per Ib. for oats, and when the straw is want- 
ed, these manures can be used on oats to decided 
advantage. : 

I want to make one remark about using artificial 
manures. You will waste your money if you sow 
them on land not in good mechanical condition. If 
your land is wet and cold, or cloddy, or weedy, you 
need not go the chemist. You had better goto 
work. Put your land in good condition for the 
seed, and manures will help you, but not until then. 





Of late years, I seldom sow oats alone. I think 
oats and peas sown together pay better. I have 
had some grand crops. If cut before the peas are 
dead ripe, aud the crop is got in without exposure 
to rain, the straw is nearly as valuable as clover 
hay—especially if you do not thrash very clean! 

“T do not see what there is to be gained,’’ said 
the Doctor, “‘by sowing two crops on the same 


_ land. Last year you sowed wheat and rye together. 


You had a good crop of rye, but the wheat was no- 
where. Farmers tell me taat by sowing oats and 
barley together, they get a larger yield per acre 
than from either alone. But I donot see why.” 

‘“*T believe it, nevertheless,’’ said the Deacon. 

“In the case of oats and peas,” said I, “‘you 
must recollect that they have very different habits 
of growth. It seems to be proved that oats, barley, 
and wheat require a liberal supply of nitrogen in 
the surface soil, while clover, peas, and beans, take 
their nitrogen from a lower layer of soil. And if 
this is the case, there may be good reason to expect 
a larger crop of oats and peas sown together, than 
for eithersown alone. They have two fields to feed 
on instead of one.” 

The main point is, to be sure that the soil is in 
good condition. It is very desirable to get the crop 
in early. I have had the beat success on stubble 
land ; say after corn, well manured and plowed in 
the fall; or after wheat, where the clover sown 
with the wheat failed. In the latter caseI manured 
the land for the oats and peas, and had an enormous 
growth. The peas, I suppose, got the plant-food 
from the lower layer of soil, which the clover would 
have had if it had not been killed by the drouth. 

I may mention that I have had very “bad luck ” 
with clover for several years. I have this year a 
very promising catch on rye stubble. But the field 
has not been sown to oats and peas. And it has 
occurred to me that oats and peas are not as good a 
crop to precede wheat, seeded with clover, as oats 
and barley alone would be. The peas may remove 
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from the soil the food required for the clover. I 
would like to know if the pea-growers in the 
northern counties of this State, Canada, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota, or elsewhere, have observed any 
facts bearing on this point. If it is true of peas, 
it would most likely be true of beans. 
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A Shaving-Horse. 


a en 


In reply to several inquiries for a shaving-horsc, 
or a machine for holding shingles, or other articles 
that require to be worked with the drawing-knife, 





A SHAVING-HORSE. 


we give the accompanying engraving of one in 
common use. It consists of a strong stool, made 
of hard wood plank, four feet long and a foot wide, 
with four legs, which are eighteen inches long. 
Upon one end of the stool is fixed a bench, nearly 
two feet long, sloping a little from the front back- 
wards, to make it more convenient in use. This 
bench may be supported upon four posts, or two 
walls of plank, being then open underneath at each 
end. A slot is cut in the bench, to admit the end 
of a lever, which is pivoted in a similar slot in the 
plank beneath. A stout peg, similar in shape to a 
rung of a ladder, is fixed in the bottom of the lever, 
and projects about six inches on each side. Theley- 
eris sawed out of apiece of tough white-oak plank, 
and a carriage bolt is passed through the jaw, at 
the upper part, in order to strengthen it. When 
in use, the workman bestrides the stool, using a 
eashion if desired, setting with the bench in front 
of him, and his feet upon the peg beneath it. By 
pushing with the feet, the jaw of the leveris pressed 
down very firmly upon whatever work may be 
placed upon the bench. The slope at which the 
bench is placed, should be such that the drawing 
motion will be as easy as possible to the workman. 
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How to Sling a Horse. 


There are occasions when it is desirable, if nct- 





MANNER OF SLINGING A TIORSE. 


necessary, to prevent a horse from lying down and 
yet to give him an opportunity to rest. This can 





only be done by the use of slings. These may be 
made by procuring three widths of sail or tent 
cloth, from 44 to 53 feet long, to suit the size of the 
horse, and sewing them together by the edges with 
strong twine so as to forma sheet. The ends are 
turned over pieces of rope, one inch in diameter, and 
sewn very strongly. Each rope has a strong ring 
at one end, and the other is left long enough to tie 
as may be needed, and as will be described. Two 
hook-bolts are passed through the beams overhead, 
on one side of the stable, about six feet apart, and 
two ring-bolts upon the other side, over the horse, 
and are fastened into the floor above with washers 
and nuts. When in use the sheet is passed around 
the horse under the belly, the rings of the sling are 
put on to the hooks, and the ropes are drawn 


| through the bolt rings, and adjusted so that the 
| sheet is just free fro.2 the horse when he stands, 





but will hold firm if he attempts to lie down; the 
ropes are then securely fastened so that they will 
not stretch. It is well to use old ropes for this pur- 
pose, that will not give when a strain comes upon 
them. The sling is useful in case of injury to the 
feet or legs of a horse; a broken leg may be set 
and repaired, if properly bandaged, and the horse 
is thus supported ; the loss of a hoof may be re- 
paired, and it is useful when severe flesh wounds 
are to be treated. By raising the ends of the sling- 
ropes, with levers on the floor above, a horse may 
be lifted entirely off of his legs, and suspended 
there. There are cases also in which the sling may 
be used to raise or suspend cows or oxen. In the 
latter case part of the sheet bencath the belly should 
be cut away for obvious reasons. 


oo 
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Plowing Sod for Corn—Good and Bad | 


Treatment. 

There is no better fertilizer for corn, nor any 
that is more congenial to its habits of feeding, than 
a cloversod that is freshly turned while in a vigor- 
ously growing condition. If this is lightly plowed, 
so that there is only sufficient mellow soil above 
the inverted sod to form a bed for the seed, the 
young rootlets find agreeable and nourishing food 
from their first pushing forth from the germ. Then 
the growth of the young plant is vigorous from the 
start, and rapidly advances beyond the reach of its 
living enemies, and also the dangers of unfavorable 
weather. But let us suppose that a sod, however 
good it may have been, has been plowed under 
deeply—as is frequently recommended by those 


| who can not have had experience in growing corn. 
| In this case we should have the natural food of the 





plant buried ata depth of perhaps four to six inches 
below the seed, and 
the seed enveloped in 
a bed of poor soil, con- 
taining no proper nu- 
triment for a young 
plant. Then the root- 
lets, finding a dearth 
of food, will grow but 
very slowly, the plant 
is stunted and weak, 
and needs a long time 
to reach a point when 
it will be safe against 
cut-worms, cold rains, 
or drying winds. In 
this poor condition the 
plant lingers along, 
with an abundance of 
food just out of its reach, 
The consequence will 
be apparent to every 
farmer. It may cer- 
tainly be avoided by 
using some good stim- 
ulating fertilizer, such 
as Peruvian guano, 
Manhattan blood gu- 
ano, or any of the well 
compounded chemical 
fertilizers that are 
specially prepared for this crop, but even then the 
proper effects of these fertilizers arc in a measure 








thrown away, because they are used to fil] up a 
gap that has been made simply by mismanagement 
Otherwise they would have greatly helped the ero : 
but now they merely save it. 

Just now farmers should be helping along their 
clover sods in preparation for turning under, anda 
moderate dressing of any of the above named fer. 
tilizers, or of well saved poultry-house manure 
used as soon as the growth starts, will push for. 
ward the clover, so that when it is turned down 
there may be a luxuriant growth, and the goil may 
be well furnished with plant-food besides, For it 
must be remembered that the fertilizer will not 


have been used up by the clover, but will be main. , 


ly in solution in the soil, ready to start the corn, 
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Ventilator for a Cess-Pool., 


A correspondent from Dodge Co., Neb., sends g 
sketch and description wyerve 
of a ventilator for a 
cess-pool. It consists 
of a square wooden 
pipe, sufficiently high 
to catch the wind and 
reaching down into the 
vault. To cause a draft 
upwards through the 
pipe, caps of tin, sheet 
iron,or wood, are placed 
as shown in the en- 
graving, beneath which 
there are several holes 
through which the draft 
passes into the pipe. 
The draft starts and keeps up a current of air, 
which carries off the noxious gases from the yault. 
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VENTILATOR. 
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Corn-Marker for Uneven Ground—A 
Home-Made Harrow. 
> 

‘‘ A, H. B.” sends from Stark Co., Ohio, draw- 
ings of a corn-marker and a harrow, which he has 
made for his own use. The corn-marker, figure 1, 








——— =, = a. 
Fig. 1.—FLEXIBL£ CORN-MARKER. 


is so constructed that it will accommodate itself to 
uneven ground. It consists of two pieces of plank, 
2x8x3i; these form the middle set of runners. 
Upon these is pinned two pieces of 2x4 scantling, 
with each end projecting over the runner 6 inches ; 
through these ends are bored holes for a é-inch 
rod. Two other pieces of plank, like the former, are 


| procured, and one end of two other pieces of 





scantling are pinned to each runner; then these 





Fig. 2.—aN EXCELLENT HARROW. ' 
beams are connected to the middle pair by the 
bolts, as seen in the engraving, so that, while one 


| runner is on high ground, the other may be in the 


| 
| 


land furrow. In turning around, the two outside 
runners may be turned up against the scat. 

The harrow (fig. 2) is a square one. The teeth 
are set twelve inches from center to center, each 
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way. There are four beams in each half, and five 
teeth in each beam. These beams are 4 ft. 8 inches 
long, mortised into the front piece, which is 3 ft. 7 
inches in length. The rear ends of the beams are 
secured by a piece of timber, 2x14 inches, halved 
on to the beams and then bolted. The harrow is 
made of 2ix2i-inch scantling, using locust wood, 
pecause of its great durability and firmness. There 
is nothing particularly new about this harrow, ex- 
cept that it is larger than common, and the novel 
way of hitching to it by which it is kept steady, 
and the teeth can be made to cut six inches or one 
inch apart. The manner of hitching is shown in 
the engraving. The draw-bar is made of ¢x1? iron, 
3-ft. 4inches in length. The chain is attached to 
this by a hook at one end, the other being fastened 
to the harrow by astapie. The chain is two feet 
long. The entire cost, I think, is about $12.00. 
Our farmers here think it to be the best harrow 
they have ever seen. 
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Hints and Helps for Farmers. 


BY L. D. SNOOK, YATES CO., N. Y., 
— 


SeLF-cLosinc Doors.—A self-opening, rolling 
door is shown at figure 1. A half-inch rope, at- 
tached to a staple driven into the upper edge of the 
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Fig. 1.—SELF-CLOSING SLIDING DOOR. 





door, passes parallel with the track, and beyond 
the boundary of the door when open, over a small 
grooved pulley and thence downward; a weight is 
attached to its end.. The door is shown closed, 
and the weight drawn up. As the door is a self- 
fastening one, when the fastening is disengaged, 
the weight will draw the door open. By a string 
or wire connected to the fastening, the door may 
be opened while standing at any part of the build- 
' ii) i ing, or if one end be 
| iil attached to a post out- 
-—_— — side, near the carriage 
way, the door may be 
opened without leaving 
\ the vehicle, a desirable 
plan, especially during 
inclement weather. The 
weight and_ pulleys 
should be located inside 
the building, but are 
shown outside to make 
the pian more readily 
understood. By attach- 
ing the rope to the op- 
S posite side of the door, 

it may be made self- 
closing instead of self-opening, as thought most con- 
venient. The manner of closing a swing-door as in 
fig. 2, is so clearly shown, as to need no description. 

SHEEP-RACKS AND FEED-TROUGHS.—The com- 
bined hay-rack and feed-trough for sheep and cat- 
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Fig. 2.—swInG-bpoor. 








Fig. 3.—RACK UNDER A SHED.. 


tle, shown in figure 4, is a strong and convenient 
alrangement, especially in small yards. The frame 
should be made of 2x3 inch stuff, excepting the 





| the boards in front. The boards are nailed on, and 
| should reach downwards to within about 5 inches 
| Of the sill; by this plan no chaff or seed gets into 








| ete., needed. When a small wheel and a good 


posts, which should be 4x4, and made about 12 feet 
in length. The hight and width will depend on 
whether the large or small breed of sheep are kept. 
The troughs are upon either side, and are made 





Fig. 4.—HAY AND GRAIN RACK. 

from four boards nailed in a V form, forming a cen- 
ter ridge, to which the lower end of the laths are 
nailed, as shown. If desired, grain cun be fed in 
the troughs, but if hay, with weeds in it, or corn- 
stalks be fed in the rack, the trough should be 
cleaned at each feeding. This is a heavy rack, and 
on account of its many parts should be sheltered. 
A much cheaper, but a stationary rack, is shown in 
figure 5—it is located under a shed or ina basement. 
Pieces 3x4 in. and 3 ft. in length are nailed to the 
upper and outer edge of the sill, the top projects 
outward about ten inches, and is connected with 


the wool. The plan of figure 4 may be changed by 
using boards similar to those seen in figure 5, in- 
stead cf the slats, and yet retain the feed-trough. 
If a cover, similar to that shown in figure 3, be pro- 
vided, it would keep out all snow, dirt, or refuse 
matter. One board, of sufficient width to com- 
pletely cover the top of the trough, is hinged to 
one side. In the figure this is shown partly open, 
the legs are beveled at the top for the purpose of 
allowing the cover to lrang down, if desired. 
CHURNING BY WATER-POWER.—Many a dairy- 
farm has its never-failing stream of water, which 
passes close to the milk-room, and is often of such 
size that by a small outlay the water may be made 
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Fig. 5.—COVERED RACK. 
to do the churning. A small stream might have a 
dam a few feet in hight, twenty or sometimes a 
hundred feet above where the wheel is to be lo- 
cated. The water may be conducted to the wheel 
by a wooden trough or iron pipe, the upper end lo- 
cated near the bottom of the dam, so that nearly or 
quite all the water may be used if necessary. 
Figure 6 will give an idea of the general arrange- 
ment of a wheel, and the gearing, connecting-rods, 





stream of water are used, the crank to which the 
pitman is attached may be secured directly to the 
shaft. If a large wheel be used, gearing will be 
needed to increase the rapidity of the movement ; 
or should a small wheel move too fast, or too slow, 
it is regulated by cog-wheels. In figure 7 is 
shown a plan of gearing to the churn. The shaft 
is four inches square, and the. ends work in hang- 
ers, attached to the wall overhead ; short arms are 
attached, each about one foot in length, and to 
these are secured the ends of the transmitting 
wires. The arm by which the dashers of the churn 
are worked is from 4 to 6 feet in length. The 
churn-dash is attached by a small wooden or iron 
pin. Frequently the water-wheel is located ten or 
twenty rods from the churning-room, the wires are 
then kept apart by short sticks working on a pivot 
attached to poles set in the ground ten rods apart. 








Yield of Crops and Profit Compared. 


The Greatest Profit Not in the Greatest Roots. 


To grow large crops is generally the aim of the 
ambitious farmer. But it is often a matter of dis 
appointment to such a farmer to see the value of 
his large crops eaten up by the money paid for 
labor, and bills for fertilizers, while his neighbor, 
whose crops yield but half what he produces, saves 
money and in time becomes rich. There is a point 
where the profitable yield of the soil ends, and be- 
yond which the profit decreases as the yield is in- 
creased. This point depends chiefly upon the 
natural condition and character of the soil. A 
naturally poor soil may be stimulated by generous 
manuring to produce as large a crop as a naturally 
good soil would yield without the manuring. It is 
evident to the most careless farmer, that in the 
former case there would be a loss in growing such 
a crop as compared with the latter. To know the 
capacity of his soil is, therefore, the most import- 
ant business of the farmer. A very interesting case 
in point is recently given in a French agricultural 






Fig. 6.—WATER-POWER FOR OHURN. 


journal. A large grower of beets had experimented 
with a view to find howthe could grow the most 
profitable crops ; his aim being profit, and not beets 
for themselves alone. He therefore planted five 
parcels of ground, and cultivated them all differ- 
ently. One plot was not manured atall ; the others 
were fertilized at a cost of from $65 up to $104 the 
plot of about 2i acres. The crop on the unmanur- 
ed plot was about 27 tons to the plot, while the 
yield upon the others was from 39 to 58 tons. But 
the value of the roots was in almost exact ratio 
with the smallest crop. Thus, the 27 tons contain- 
ed 14.92 per cent of sugar, and only 1.90 per cent 
of ash, with a density of 7.1 per cent. The value 
of these roots at the sugar factory was $6% the ton. 
The net value of the crop was $178. The crop of 
58 tons, contained only 10.30 per cent of sugar, but 
the excessive quantity of 6.80 per cent of ash, with 
a density of only 5.4 per cent. The value of the 
roots at the factory was only $3.92 perton. The 
net value of the crop was $134; the extra labor of 
harvesting a larger crop was not included in this 
aa A 1 CU BRAT 





amount, only the cost of fertilizers being de- 
ducted from the whole value of the beets. This 
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is a direct proof of what we have frequently | make the fence sufficiently conspicuous to the | rie soils; but for use on eastern farms, where corn 
/ ’ 


pointed out, but which does not seem to have satis- | 
fied some of our critical readers, viz., that large | 


roots are of inferior value to small but well grown 
ones, and that if the soil be stimulated to produce 
excessively large crops; there may 52 danger of loss 
instead of profit. 


As in many other things, so in | 


growing farm crops, the course of wisdom general- | 


ly lies between extremes on either side. 
+ Or 
A Fence of Timber and Wire. 
-_-_—~>— 
It may be that there are no fences which are per- 
fectly satisfactory as regards cost, durability and 
usefulness. The number of new designs for fences 


that are offered, and | 


the number of in- 
quiries show an evi- 
dent want of a fence 
that will meet the 
needs of the largest 
number of people. A 
fence free from all 
objections has not yet 
come into use. The 
use of wire for fences, 
in places were timber 
is scarce and costly, has become popular, and seems 
tobe economical and effective, but there are ob- 
jections to it; the principal being, that the wire is 
not seen by animals, which are liable to come into 
violent contact with it to their often serious injury. 
Besides this, the contracting of the wires in cold 
weather draws the posts out of place, and soon 
makes the fence worthless. These are important 
faults in the 
wire fence, to 
overcomewhich 
many devices 
have been pro- 
posed, a num- 
ber of which 
have been from 
time to time 
published in the 
American Agri- 
culturist. A de- 
vice which sur- 
passes in value any that we have previously seen, is 
illustrated in the accompanying engravings. It con- 
sists of a combination of the ordinary wire fence 
with wooden rails. The rails are grooved, as shown 
in figure 1, and the wire passes through the groove. 
When the rails are fitted into the posts, the wires 
are out of sight, and to all appearances the fence 





Fig. 1.—RalL AND WIRE. 





Fig. 2.—W1RE TIGHTENER. 
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Fig. $.—A FIVE-RAIL FENCE. 
seems to be one of plain posts and rails, as shown 
at figure 3, which represents a five-rail fence. 
When it is not necessary to use so many rails, a 
three-rail fence may be used, as that in figure 4, 
which is very appropriate for a roaa fence. Other 
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Fig. 4.—A THREE-RAIL FENCE. 

forms of the fence are shown at figares 5 and 6, 

in which only enough of the wires are covered, to 





animals confined within it, to avoid danger. The 
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Fig. 5,—FENCE WITH TWO RAILS AND TWO WIRES, 


wires are tightened by means of the roller shown 
at figure 2, furnished with a sort of ratchet, by 
which it is held in its place when tightened. From 
the form of the fence it is readily seen that no 
braces or straining posts are needed. When the 
wires are drawn tight, the whole becomes rigid, and 
there is no strain whatever upon the posts. The 
whole strain is exerted upon the rails, which can- 
not spring, because they are held by the wires, 
which give abundant support and strength to the 
rails. The fence is made by the American Fence 
Company, of 100 E. 14th St., New York. South- 
ern cypress is used for the posts, and Georgia pine 
for the rails; these materials being selected for 
their durability. It is one of the cheapest forms 
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Fig. 6.—WIRE FENCE WITH TOP-RAIL. 


in use, and one that meets the wants of many cor- 
respondents who have inquired for such a fence. 
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Some Useful Implements.—Seed Planters— 
A New Plow. 
p= 
Corn planting by hand, in the old-fashioned 
method, should be entirely abandoned. The slow 
manner of marking out cross-furrows, dropping 





seed at the corners, and covering with the hoe, by | 


which six or seven people can plant one acre a day, 
is not profitable in these times, when the greatest 
economy and skillfulness of labor is necessary. 
An engraving, (figure 1), is here given, of a corn or 


| other seed planter, which is not nearly so well 








known, or so extensively used, as it deserves to be. 


| makes the furrow. 


peas, beans, carrots, turnips, and beets are all to be 
sown, this will be found very useful. The seed ig 
dropped by means of a revolving block, shown at b 
Several depressions, or cups, are made in this block, 
which,by screwing down broad screws,the cups may 
be made large enough to hold two, three, five, six or 
more seeds, as may be wanted. There are a num- 
ber of these cups in the block, and by using all of 
them the seed may be dropped 8 to 6 inches apart 
or by using some, seed may be dropped 2 to 3 feet 
apart, and it may be regulated for any intermediate 
distances. When small seeds are to he sown, the 
block is removed, and perforated slides, of differ. 
ent sizes for different seeds, are inserted—while a 
revolving brush, seen at a, is put in place of the 
revolving block. The seed is then dropped in a 





Fig. 1.—EMERY CORN-PLANTER. 


continuous drill, which is covered and rolled at one 
operation. The machine will work very well in 
stony land, provided the stones are not too large to 
be pushed out of the way by the little plow which 
In planting sod ground that 


| has not been well plowed, care must be taken not 
| to permit loose sods to be dragged beneath the 





seed spout, else the seed will not be properly plac- 
ed, being dragged along on the sod, and left in a 
bunch when the sod becomes loose. As the whole 
operation can be seen, there is no danger of any- 
thing going wrong, if ordinary care is used. To 
get the machine into proper working, it should be 
tried on the barn floor, or upon a smooth yard, 
when the dropping may be regulated to a nicety. 

One of the great benefits of using machinery 
upon the farm, is the necessity that at once 
arises for clean culture, for neatness and thor- 
oughness of every operation, and for keeping 
the land free from every obstruction and in a 
mellow condition. This alone is a_ sufficient 
advantage to compensate for the cost of the ma- 
chines, and will pay for them every season they are 
used if these advantages are made the most of. 
Then the saving of time, labor, and seed, and the 
increased yield of crops are a clear gain. 

For sowing field crops by hand the smaller ma- 
chine, shown at figure 2, may be used. This is 


The *“ Planet Drill,” 


| made by 8. L. Allen & Co., of Philadelphia. This 


We have used this implement for several years, and | 


have planted 8 acres of corn in a day, while 2 
neighboring farmer and his whole family have been 
kept busy in planting less than one acre. It is 
known as the 


‘“*Emery Corn and Seed Planter,” 


and is made by the Emery Manufacturing Company, 
of Albany, N. Y., whose agents in New York are R. 
H. Allen & Co. It is drawn by one horse, and by 
first running a row as straight as possible by the 
fence, and afterwards keeping the eye on the last 
row made, the rows may be made as regular as they 
could be marked out by a good plowman. If there 
are any crooks in the lines they are not sharp, and 
the cultivator can easily be ran between the rows. 
Our plan is to make the rows three feet apart; 
dropping three grains every two feet. This gives 
exactly one half more hills per acre than by drop- 
ping 3 feet apart each way, as there are in a square 
acre 70 rows one way, and 105 the other, instead of 
70 rows each way at 3 feet apart. This we find 
gives ample room for the common 8-rowed corn 
grown in the Eastern States, but for the larger 
corn of the West, 4 feet rows, and 3 feet apart in 
the rows, would be preferable. We do not recom- 
mend this implement for use at the West, as there 
are several kinds of corn planters which drop two 
rows at once, which are better on the mellow prai- 


| 








requires no horse, being pushed by hand along the 
row. It is obvious that this, or any other hand 
machines, can only be used to advantage, in field 
culture, when the soil is kept well worked, fine and 
mellow, as they are chiefly intended for use in the 
market gardens, or the farm garden. But a ma- 
chine of this kind may be made to serve a very 
good purpose, in sowing seeds of root, corn or 
other crops where the area is too small to make it 
profitable to use a horse machine. This machine 





Fig. 2.—aLEn’s “ PLANET ’’ SEED-DRILL. 
may be used for distributing concentrated fertil- 
zers in the drill, and it is so constructed that it can 
be readily converted into a hand cultivator or wheel 
hoe. The testimony of the editors and others who 
have used this implement, induced the publishers 
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of the American Agricuiturist to place it on their 
premium list, thus enabling farmers and others to 
procure it without an outlay of ready money. 
At figures 3, and 4, we illustrate a new plow which 
offers some special advantages. When exhibited at 
the fair of the Américan Institute, last season, it 
attracted much notice, and the prize of a silver 
medal was awarded to it. It is known as 
The * Adamant Plow,” 


made by the New York Plow Co., of Beekman Si., 
New York. Its title of ‘‘ Adamant” comes from 
the material of the mold-board and share, which 
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Fig. 3.—ADAMANT PLOW. 


are of a metal so hard, that a fragment of it will 
scratch glass, is not subject to any appreciable 
wear, will resist rusting, and it takes a very high 
polish. From the use of this metal are gained the 
advantages of great strength, which secures it 
against breaking ; great durability from absence of 
wear; ease of draft, from the highly polished sur- 
face, and this also gives it perfect freedom from 
clogging in any soil. From the start the plow clears 
perfectly. The ease of draft is also increased by 
the peculiar form of the plow, which is shown at 
figure 4, and by which 
a truly central draft 
is secured. The draft 
is from the center, 
and the point of at- 
tachment being mov- 
able, the central draft 
can always be kept 
perfect by adjusting 
the attachment. This 
may be done while 
the plow is working 
in the furrow. The 
shape of the land- 
side, shown in the 
engraving, makes it evident that there is no pres- 
sure on the land-side of the furrow. When in use, 
this plow glides through the soil with great ease, 
and with such steadiness that when properly ad- 
justed a child might hold it. A small size, for one 
horse, and for use in cultivating, or on fruit or 
market farms, is made as well as the two-horse 
plow which is the pattern here shown. 





Fig. 4.—FORM OF PLOW. 
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Prize Farm Management, 


We may often learn much from observing what 
our neighbors are doing. No one head holds all 
the wisdom of the world, and there is no one who 
may not sometimes learn from others. Where 
every man is experimenting and trying new ways 
and things, some will be sure to hit upon improve- 
ments, and this is especially the case in agriculture 
of all kinds. In no other business is it more ne- 
cessary to know what other people are doing than 
in this. Hence it is sometimes useful even to look 


abroad into other countries, and observe the ways 
of farmers there. We have recently read a report 
upon an English prize farm, in the ‘‘ Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society,” which is very inter- 
esting. The farm consists of 338 acres of arabie 
land, and 150 acres of permanent pasture, which is 


never plowed, The method of cultivation, which 
is as fullows, is very instructive and suggestive. 
The rotation is a six-year one, viz. : roots, barley, 
clover and grass, wheat on the sod, beans or peas, 
wheat or barley. Mangels are drilled in, 22 inches 
apart, 8 pounds of seed is used per acre ; 200 pounds 
of nitrate of soda is sown upon them, immediately 
after they have been singled, and the horse-hoe is 
used as soon as the nitrate has been sown: the 








crop averages 47 tons per acre. With barley, 14 
pounds of clover and a peck of grass seed, are 
sown. Fifteen 2-horse loads of manure, per acre, 
are spread for the wheat. The wheat is always 
harrowed in the spring. The ground is again ma- 
nured for peas or beans, (this crop is equivalent to 
our corn crop), with 12 loads per acre of barn-yard 
manure ; and wheat follows this crop and completes 
the course. The apportionment of crops last year 
was: wheat, 98 acres ; barley, 40; oats, 19; beans, 
31; peas, 14; first year clover, 60, (of which 32 
were mown, and 28 grazed); second year clover, 
grazed, 20; mangels, 12; Swede turnips, 51, and 
lucern, 8 acres. The effect of so much cultivated 
cropping was to keep the land perfectly free from 
weeds, and to furnish a very large amount of fod- 
der for stock. Seventy head of cattle are fed, 140 
ewes are kept, and 40 beeves are fattened every year; 
180 lambs were raised last year by the 140 ewes; 
500 to 600 sheep are bought every year and fed for 
the butcher, and 9 horses are kept. The horses are 
purchased when two years old, and worked until 
they are seven, when they are sold off at a good 
profit. The quantity of food purchased for feeding, 
averages per annum 10 tons of linseed-cake, 12 tons 
of other cake, 5 tons of meal, 320 bushels of oats, 
80 bushels maize, and 3,900 bushels of brewer’s 
grains. Of artificial manure only 1,700 Ibs. nitrate 
of soda was purchased last year for the mangels. 
Nearly $3,000 worth of purchased and home grown 
food is used each year. The labor employed con- 
sists of 15 men, 3 boys, and 6 women. There are 
nine neat comfortable cottages for laborers upon 
the farm, each of which has a garden attached. 
The laborers employed have all been on the farm 
many years, and have never joined any strike, or 
exhibited any dissatisfaction, during all the recent 
popular excitement among the English laborers. 
The labor bill averages from $4,000 to $4,500 annu- 
ally. The general management is characterized as 
a business-like system, economy and thoroughness 
being visible everywhere; the men are well paid, 
and made comfortable ; the owner superintends the 
smallest detail of the farm, and the production of 
meat and grains, with the consequent profit, is 
rarely rivaled elsewhere. Lastly, but not least, the 














PLAN OF DAKOTA BARN 


farm accounts are strictly and accurately kept, so 
that any information as to costs, outlays, incomes, 
and profits, relating to any part of the business which 
was sought by the prize awarding committee, was 
immediately forthcoming. Though in some respects 
the details of this arrangement could not well be 
copied by an American farmer, every one might 
gain something by adopting the principles upon 
which the system is founded, and many might 





profitably adopt much of the system itself, 





A Dakota Barn. 

The accompanying plan of a barn, built in 1875, 
upon a prairie farm in Dakota, was sent. by a cor- 
respondent, accompanied by a very succinct de- 
scription. The barn is 88 feet long, and 54 wide, 
is framed with oak timber 10 inches square, and 
covered with boards, battened at each joint. The 
posts of the central part are 16 feet high, and those 
of the wings are 8 feet. The floors are all of 2-inch 
plank ; there are racks and mangers to each stall. 
The cattle can be fed from the driving floor and 
hay-shoot at each end of the bay, and there is no 
waste room. At A, A, at each end, are loose boxes 
or sheds, 15x14 feet, for sheep, pigs, or calves; at 
Bis a 7-stalled horse stable, 38x14 feet: at C, C, C, 
are three cattle stables, each 38x14 feet, each with 
11 stalls ; at D, D, is the hay bay, which, with the 
lofts above the stalls, will hold 100 tons of hay ; at 
E, E, are hay-shoots, and the driving-floor is at F. 
The whole cost was $2,000. This is a plain, useful, 
roomy barn, and has been found convenient in use. 
It has features, which make it useful in localities 
similar to the one in which it was built. We are 
always glad to get plans of barns that have given 
satisfaction to their owners in different States. 
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A New Potato—The Superior. 


—_—~»p— 


The first question with many will be, “ why 
more new potatoes, have we not already 
enough?” To which we answer that we have 
not enough, and more are welcomed because 
we need more—i. e., more that promise to be 
of permanent value. We have not reached 
that point in potato culture where we can say 
there is no room for improvement. The intro- 
duction of the Early Rose was a great thing for 
the agriculture of the country. The money 
value of this variety itself can never be known, 
but if expressed in dollars, we should have to 
write millions. Besides this, its consequences 
were equally valuable. Those who can recol- 
lect the condition of potato culture at the time 
the Early Rose appeared, know that potatoes 
had so “run out,” were so few and so poor, 
that it seemed probable that the crop must be 
abandoned. The Early Rose gave encourage- 
ment; it showed that potatves, and good ones, 
could be raised. It led the way in a series of 
new varieties, and each year brought more new 
potatoes, some of which are not now to be 
found, while a few are still valuable. It in- 
duced many to experiment in raising seedlings, 
some working in a careless, hap-hazard way, 
and others making careful crossings. As a re- 
sult of all these experiments, scores of new va- 
rieties have been offered that should never have 
been presented to the public, but out of the 
whole we have perhaps a dozen, or at most 20 
varieties of great excellence. It may be thought 
that this is a sufficient number; perhaps it 
would be, were we sure of holding them all in 
their best condition for all future time. Un- 
fortunately new varicties are at their best when 
they ave new. The varieties so much esteemed 
a quarter of a century ago, were excellent in 
their day, but they gradually deteriorated, and 
we must accept this as one of the characteris- 
tics of the plant, that the varieties will degener- 
ate—some much more rapidly than others, but 
it is an inherent tendency in all. Being propa- 
gated by cuttingsin all sorts of soils, and in the 
most careless manner, generally without a 
thought beyond the immediate crop,any plant so 
treated will, after a series of years, go backward. 
Our only hope for successful potato culture, 
is in the occasional renewal from seed, and the 
introduction of new varieties, which, after they 
have served their purpose, through a greater or 
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less number of years, must give place to others. 
It must be recollected that it is only in the seed- 
ling that we start anew—with 
a fresh creation, so to speak. 
All that follow are sub-divi- 
sions of the seedling. Accept- 
ing the deterioration of the 
potato as a fact, we welcome 
new varieties, but not al/ new 
varieties. The mere fact that a 
potato is a seedling, is no proof 
of excellence. A new variety 
must have health, productive- 
ness, and good quality as es- 
sentials, after which earliness, 
color, shape, and secondary 
qualities may be consider- 
ed. Pedigree should also be 
taken into account, as a seed- 
ling is likely (though not cer- 
tain) to inherit the character- 
istics of its parent or parents, 

With these views, instead of 
regarding the introduction of 
new varieties a misfortune, we 
think it desirable, provided 
they possess qualities that en- 
title them to rank with the very 
best we already have. For 
several years past, out of the 
hundreds of new varieties 
raised, two or three seemed to 
good judges to possess positive 
merits, and this will probably 
be the case in years to come. 
Among the new kinds offered 
this spring for the first time, 
we have been most favorably 
impressed with the “Superior.” 
This was raised in 1873 by 
Mr. E. 8S. Brownell, of Ver- 
mont, with whom originated 
the now well-known ‘‘ Brownell’s Beauty ;” the 
seed was the result of crossing a flower of that 
variety with the Peachblow, and has since 
been tested in a sufficient number of widely 
separated localities to show that it promises 
health, vigor, and productiveness. In compar- 
ing it with several new varieties, we were at- 
tracted by its uniform size, its regular shape, 
insuring evenness in cooking, and its even sur- 
face. Some very excellent potatoes have their 
eyes so deeply sunken that 4 large portion is 
wasted in peeling—a point not generally con- 
sidered, but one of great importance, especially 
to those who buy potatoes, and entrust them 
to the tender mercies of a kitchen maid. The 
engraving shows the general appearance. The 
skin, which is fine and smooth, is of a dark- 
red or copper color. As a table potato we re- 
gard it as taking rank with the best, and it 
retains its good qualities until late in the spring. 

For its manner of growth and productive- 
ness we must depend upon the testimony of 
others. We are informed upon excellent 
authority that in the past unfavorable season 
it exhibited a remarkable yield. One grower 
of our acquaintance having raised 673 lbs. from 
one pound of seed, and states that the tubers 
are borne close to the stalks. In season it 
ranks with the medium early kinds. Samples 
were sent last spring to England for trial ; the 
English have not, as a general thing, regarded 
American potatoes with much favor, but the 
different horticultural journals agreed in award- 
ing high praise to the ‘‘ Superior,” and at the 
great potato show at Alexandra Palace, last 
fall, it received a Certificate of Merit, which 
there isa high commendation. With a view 

















to allow a variety of so much promise to be 
generally tested, the publishers of the American 
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LARGE-FLOWERED BARREN-WoRT.—( EZpimedium macranthuin.) 


Agriculturist have made arrangements, by 
which a trial sample may be easily obtained, 
as will be seen by their offer on another page. 
Should it succeed elsewhere, as well as in the 
trials made last year, its distribution will 
prove a real benefit to all who procure it. 


——_ +0: aa 
Barren-worts—Epimediums. 


——_-— 


Those who complain of botanical names will 
find that the popular or English names have 





—_——— 
posed to cause barreness. It may have been 
these—then again it may have been some others 
The name Hpimedium, Epi upon, and Media si 
country in Asia, was given because ete 
species were found in Media. In spite of 


; names they are among the most charming of 
| spring hardy flowers. The alpine species, 7 
’ l- 





alponum is the one most frequently cultivated 
and though an interesting plant is much lee 
showy than the one here figured, the Large. 
flowered Barren-worts, LE. macranthum, from 
Japan. This has been in cultivation some 30 or 
40 years, and is yet arare plant. It blooms jn 
May, and produces rather handsome, divideg 
foliage, which is at first brownish, but soon be- 
comes a delicate pale green; the leaflets, of 
the size and shape shown in the engraving, are 
delicately fringed with small hairs. The flow. 
ers are borne well up above the foliage in 
abundant and most graceful racemes, and are 
here represented of the natural size. The 
curious crooked appendages are the pe. 
tals, these are in the form of tubes or spines, 
of a pure white, and semi-transparent. Di- 
rectly beneath the petals are the sepals 
or parts of the calyx, which, being of a 
rosy purple, are in marked contrast with 
them. The whole plant is from 10 to 15 inches 
high, and anything in the way of a hardy 
plant, with more real grace and beauty it 
would be difficult to find. We have wondered 
why this was not more generally in the cata- 
logues, and find the reason right at home. We 
had a clump of it several years ago, and have 
the same now. The proper time to divide and 
reset it, is when it is just out of flower, and 
that is at atime when everybody is too busy to 
attend to dividing perennials. If divided, like 
most other perennials, in the fall or early 
spring, it is apt to die outright, or be a very 
long time in recovering strength to flower. It 
is worth any required trouble at any season. 
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The Adder’s Tongue—Erythronium, 


—~<+—— 





The Adder’s-tongue, Hrythronium Amert- 
canum, is one of the most widely known of our 
early spring flowers, it being found all the way 
from Canada to Florida on the Eastern side of 
the continent, but far west it is replaced by 
other species. It grows in moist soil, especial- 
ly along the edges of woods, and the margins 
of thickets. Its solid bulb, with a brown coat, 





NEW POTATO, THE “ SUPERIOR.”’ 


their difficulties. The name Barren-worts, for 
a genus of plants is not a particularly pleasing 
one, and when we inquire into i‘s meaning we 
find that it has none to speak of. At most we 
learn that in olden times some plants were sup- 


is deep in the ground; from this arise two 
leaves, between which appears a short, slender, 
naked flower stem. The leaves themselves are 
quite showy, being broadly, lance-shaped, flat, 
smooth and shining ; their pale-green color is 
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usually mottled and dotted with brownish- 
purple and whitish markings, and they are 
often as handsome as the leaves of some of 
the most prized exotic ‘foliage plants.” The 
flower stem, six inches or more high, bears 
only a solitary nodding flower, an inch or 


ADDER’S TONGUEt.—(Lrythronium Americanum.) 


more long, which appears, according to the 
latitude, from February to May. The flower 
is seen at its best only on bright, sunny days; 
in duli weather, or very early and very late in 
the day, the petals are nearly straight, and the 
flower almost closed ; in the clear sun the petals 
are handsomely curved backwards, and the 
flower then appears like a small lily. The 
petals are pale yellow, the three outer ones 
usually tinged on the outside with purplish, and 
there are often brown spots at the base within. 
The flowers are remarkable for the length of 
time they endure, as they last from three to 
four weeks. Our special object in mentioning 
this plant, is to remind our readers who admire 
it in the wild state, that they will like it still 
better if they bring it into the garden. Like 
many other plants that naturally grow in moist 
places, this not only willlive in the drier soil 
of the garden, but be greatly improved in size 
by the change. The engraving was made from 
a garden specimen, which was sketched before 
the stem had reached its full hight, hence it 
has a dwarfish appearance, which would have 
disappeared in a few days. The proper time 
to take up the wild bulbs is when the leaves 
begin to fade, showing that they have finished 
their work of maturing the bulb. The bulbs that 
produce but one leaf, are too small to flower, and 
may be rejected if the larger ones are plenty, 
though they will soon grow large enough to 











bloom. The bulbs may be planted along the 
edges of shrubbery, near rock-work, or in the 
open border, where they need not be disturbed 
until they increase so as to become crowded, 
which will be in three or four years; they 
should be set as deep as they were originally. 
A white-flowered spe- 
cies, (H. albidum), is 
found in some north- 
ern and western local- 
ities; it also does 
well in the garden. 
The far-western Z. 
grandiflorum, we have 
not tried. The Eu- 
ropean alpine species 
#. Dens-canis, has 
purplish and some- 
times nearly white 
flowers. Its bulbs are 
imported in the fall 
with Hyacinths and 
other Dutch bulbs, 
but though we have 
made several trials, 
have failed to make 
them grow; probably 
tke bulbs are taken up 
at the wrong season. 
This is known in 
Europe as the ‘‘Dog’s- 
tooth Violet,” a name 
sometimes applied to 
ours; it is strange that 
the appellation should 
be given to a plant so 
very unlike a Violet, 
not only in form but 
in color, and should 
be discarded for our 
native species,in favor 
of “ Adder’s-tongue,” 
which, if not very 
elegant or appropri- 
ate, has at least the 
merit of not leading 
to confusion. The 
systematic name Hry- 
thronium, is equally unfortunate; it is from 
the Greek for ved, which does not apply to the 
European species, and still less to any of ours. 





The Dusky Magnolia—Banana Shrub. 


—_o——_ 


The plant we are about to describe is so far 
from being new, that it is within a few years of 
a century since it was introduced into cultiva- 
tion; but new things are notalways the best, 
and we feel that we do our readers better ser- 
vice, when we rescue a good plant from un- 
merited neglect, than we do in introducing to 
their notice a recent but untested novelty. 
Here is one of the most charming of cultivated 
plants almost entirely ignored in works on 
horticulture, and rare in collections. The 
plant in question is the Dusky Magnolia, (Mag- 
nolia fuscata), from China, a much branched 
shrub with slender spray ; sometimes reaching 
10 or 15 fect, but generally much smaller. In 
habit, and in its evergreen foliage, it has muck 
the aspect of a Camellia; the young stems, 
young leaves, and also the flower buds, are of 
a blackish-brown color, a peculiarity that gives 
it the specific name, fuscata. The flowers, 
solitary in the axils of the leaves, are of the 
size and shape shown in the engraving; the 
petals are thickish and slightly tinged with 
brownish-red; the stamens and pistils are 











similar in structure and arrangement to those 
in the large-flowered species. The flowers are 
remarkably fragrant, not like those of most 
other species, with a heavy oppressive odor, but 
the fragrance is very fresh and pleasant, and 
so strikingly like that of a ripe Banana, that it 


VM 


THE DUSKY MAGNOLIA.—( Magnolia fuscata.) 


has received the popular name of “ Banana 
Shrub.” In the Southern States, where the 
stranger is astonished to see Camellias flower- 
ing in door-yards and cemeteries, this is a pop- 
ular ornamental plant, and deservedly so, as it 
combines beauty and fragrance in an extra- 
ordinary degree. We do not know how far 
north it has proved hardy, but from the fact 
that it stands the winters in favorable situations 
in England, we suppose that in parts of Vir- 
ginia it may be left in the open ground with- 
out injury. Those who iive in more severe 
climates must be content with this Magnolia 
as a pot-plant, and we regard it as a most de- 
sirable one. Though it will reach the hight 
we have mentioned, still it will flower when 
quite small. The branch from which the en- 
graving was made, was taken from a pot-plant 
scarcely two feet high, and bore some two 
dozen flowers; we have had it flower freely 
when only a foot high. The treatment is of 
the simplest kind. It is potted in a soil made 


sufficiently open to allow water to drain off . 


readily. During summer the pots are set in 
the partial shade of a fence, or screen, taking 
care that they are properly watered. When 
cool weather approaches, they are put with 
other nearly hardy plants ina coo] greenhouse, 
so cool that frost is barely kept out; when the 
swelling of the buds shows that the plant is 
about to flower, it is taken into a warmer 
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greenhouse, where the flowers open in suc- 
cession during a month or more, and cven a 
single flower will diffuse its grateful odor 
throughout the greenhouse. We have no doubt 
that this Magnolia might be easily managed by 
those who have no greenhouse by keeping it 
in a room where there is no fire. Of course 
in the dry atmosphere usually found in rooms 
heated by a furnace or a stove, the buds will 
fall before they are fully developed. We ob- 
tained our plants several years ago from Mr. 
P. J. Berchmans, Augusta, Ga., in whose in- 
teresting grounds are some fine specimens of 
this, and other broad-leaved evergreens. 
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Geraniums with Pure White Leaves. 
BY PETER HENDERSON. 
—— 

A correspondent, C. A. B., of Westerly, R. L., 
says, ‘‘I send you by this mail some pure white 
leaves from a Geranium shoot, can it be made to 
grow and form a plant like any other slip? I have 
tried it and failed.”,-—No, it can not be made to 
grow! It has no doubt been tried thousands of 
times, but a plant has never yet been produced ; we 
have had a few sickly roots form, but only to re- 
main fora short time, when the whole would die 
off. Even if the white shoot is allowed to remain 
on the plant producing it, and all the other shoots 
having green in the leaves be cut off, the plant, 
though it now has all the roots which it originally 
had to support it, will surely die, no matter what 
eare is given, unless a shoot with green leaves 
is allowed to grow. By allowing some green leaves 
to remain, the white shoot may be kept growing 
for years, in company with the green, but never 
alone. This answer will bave a general interest to 
many of your readers, who, on finding these white- 
leaved shoots on their plants for the first time, 
imagine they have fallen upon a small fortune. Of 
course, if a Geranium with pure white shoots and 
leaves could be made to live and grow freely, tbere 
are plenty of our florists who would gladly invest 
some thousands of dollars in its purchase. 

A few dags ago, being in the greenhouse of one 
of our well known florists, he showed me, growing 
among a mass of ‘‘Smilax”’ foliage, (Myrsiphyl- 
lum), a strong vigorous shoot of a Geranium with 
stem and leaves as white as snow. I was perfectly 
nonplussed fora few moments, as on examining 
the root there was apparently no shoot except the 
white one, but on scraping the soil off for a couple 
of inches, I found the waggish owner had trained 
a strong shoot, nearly six feet high behind the 


screen of Smilax, which at once accounted for the | 


healthy condition of the white shoot,—the plan 
was ingenious, and was done in such a way that, 
had the florist been dishonestly disposed, he might 
readily have found a purchaser, as his white branch 
had nearly all the vigor of the green shoot. If we 
once detach the white shoot from the life-sustain 
ing green portion, death to the white is only a 
question of time—and very short time too. 
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The Jerusalem Artichoke once More. 


BY PROF. ASA GRAY. 


I have more than once given out intimations that 
I had reason to believe that this esculent orizinated 
in the valley of the Mississippi, from a species of 
Sunflower, (called Helianthus dvronicoides, by La- 
mark,) which is common there. The reason is,—1, 
That the foliage, flowers, and mode of growth of 
this wild species are much like those of the culti- 
vated artichoke, except that the tubers are long and 
slender—are commonly root-stocks rather than tu- 
bers. 
in the garden for a dozen or fifteen years, I found 
that some tubers are long and narrow, and rather 
tough, while others are good ‘‘artichokes.” It’ is 
possible, however, that they had got mixed with 


the old cultivated plants, some of which grew near | 


by. 3, But last autumn Prof. John M. Coulter sent 
me, from !ndiana, roots of the wild Sunflower in 











2, But having planted these, and raised them | 


question ; and I noticed that, while some were quite 
like my original stock from Kentucky, others were 
shorter and thicker, and a few were to all appear- 
ance good artichokes. 

Now Linneus, in the Species Plantarum, gives 
Brazil as the native country of Helianthus tuberosus, 
the Jerusalem Artichoke. We can trace the origin 
of this misconception, but, without entering into 
details, we will only say that these artichokes no 
more came from Brazil than they did from Jerusa- 
lem. But Linneus, in an earlier work, (the Hortus 
Cliffortianus), says they came from Canada. That, 
on the other hand, seemed to be too far north; but 
I have thought it probable that they reached Eu- 
rope by way of Canada, and Canada by way of the 
Great Lakes and the Mississippi or Ohio. But I had 
not ascertained that any of our Indian tribes knew 
of this tuber, and had ever cultivated or used it. 
That was because I had not investigated the ques- 
tion as I should a botanical point, and because I 
did not apply to the proper source for information. 
The reference to a statement in ‘‘ Palfrey’s History 
of New England,’’ made it apparent that there was 
evidence upon this point somewhere in existence ; 
and an enquiry made of our most learned scholar 
in Indian lore, Mr. J. H. Trumbull, of Hartford, 
Conn., now brings the facts to light. 

It appears that Sagard, in his ‘‘ History of Cana- 
da,” (1636), and in his ‘‘Grand Voyage,” mentions, 
as among the provisions of the Hurons, “roots 
that we call Canadiennes or Pommes de Canada, and 
that they call Orasquienta, which are not very com- 
mon in their country.’ They eat them raw as well 
as cooked,” etc. He mentions potatoes (“pota- 
tes’’) which he had seen on board an English ves- 
sel, and which, “they say, if cut in pieces and 
planted in the earth, in short time grow and multi- 
ply, like the Pommes de Canada.”—This seems to 
show that the Huron Indians had artichokes in cul- 
tivation. Still earlier, viz., in 1612, Lescarbot, in 
his history, mentions roots found in the country of 
the Armonchiquois, (Canada and Northern New 
England), as big as turnips, which were excellent 
eating, of a flavor reminding one of Cardoons, and 
which, when planted, multiply in a marvellous 
fashion. Possibly these may be the tubers of Apios 
twbherosa, or Ground-nut, but the account agrees 
much better with Artichokes. Now the evidence 
which the old herbalists furnish, and which Mr. 
Trambull has looked up, make it clear that Jerusa- 
lem Artichokes went from Canada to Europe with- 
in a dozen years after the first settlement of Cana- 
da, viz., at Quebec. I cannot here enter into par- 
ticulars ; but suffice it to say, that the plant was 
received in England, ‘‘ Anno 1617,” and Italy, early 
enough to have got the name “Jerusalem Arti- 
choke ”’ established at the date of Johnson’s edition 
of ‘‘Gerald’s Herball,’’ 1633 ; for this Jerusalem is 
doubtless an English corruption of Girasol, sun- 
flower; and the plant was at a very early date cul- 
tivated in the Farnese Garden. 





A New Edging to Flower Beds. 


asp 

Numerous plants are used as edgings to flower- 
beds, but we do not often sce those that are al- 
together satisfactory. Where the edging is made 
by numerous ‘plants set closely together, the fail- 
ure of one or more from any cause, leaves an un- 
sightly gap, and one that is very difficult to fill. 


| We saw last summer at the Mt. Airy Nurseries, 


of Miller & Hayes, Philadelphia, an edging that 
was both novel and satisfactory. The plant em- 
ployed was the Golden Japanese Honeysuckle, 
which was introduced a number of years ago as 
Lonicera Japonica aureo-reticulata, that, in spite of 
its name, has proved to be one of the most: satis- 
factory and permanent of variegated plants. Its 
use for edging was not new, but the manner of 
using it was so. A circular galvanized wire-frame, 
of which a cross-section is a semi-circle, is made of 
a proper size for the bed, if a small one, or in seg- 
ments, if fora large bed; this frame, which has 
wires crossing 1t to form a coarse basket-work, is 
placed around the bed, where the honeysuckle 
plants have been previously set, and as the plants 
grow, their shoots are worked into this wire frame. 




















In a short time the frame is completely hidden, and 
the effect of such a circle of golden foliage in neat- 
ly kept grass, is surprisingly beautiful. This frame 
invented by Mr. C. H. Miller, who was the Chief of 
the Bureau of Horticulture at the Centennial, may 
be used to advantage with other edging plants, ag 
it raises the prostrate ones, and allows them to be 
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WIRE FRAME FOR EDGINGS, 


kept in a neat line, with very little trouble. We 
have not seen it used for Ivy, but do not doubt 
that such a frame would serve admirably. 





Some Valuable Native Forest Trees, 
BY PROF. C. 8. SARGENT, DIRECTOR OF THE ARNOLD AR- 
BORETUM, OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

As the planting season is at hand, I would call 
the attention of your readers to the claims of some 
of our native trees to more general cultivation and 
appreciation. I have already pointed out, [“ Sug- 
gestions on Tree Planting,” from which we quoted 
in July, 1876.—Ep.], the pecuniary advantages 
which would follow the general cultivation of the 


American White Ash, (Frazinus Americana), 


in the State of Massachusetts ; as great or greater 
advantages would follow its cultivation in all the 
Northern and Western States. As an investment 
the Ash is the best tree, native or foreign, we can 
plant on strong, cool soils. The uses to which the 
wood of this tree is applied are innumerable, and 
so long as we ride in light carriages, or use light 
agricultural implements, or ship’s boats are pro- 
pelled by oars, it will always be in demand. Such 
toughness and elasticity, combined with such light- 
ness, are found inno other wood of which we have 
any knowledge. It must, then, of necessity, enter 
into the construction of many useful articles, and 
the demand for it will certainly increase in the 
future, as population and prosperity become more 
general. There is already an active export trade in 
White Ash Lumber to Europe, Australia, and some 
of the South American ports, countries which pro- 
duce no native wood which equals it in its peculiar 
qualities ; and should the supply warrant it, this 
business is capable of immense developement in 
the future. For years the destruction of this, our 
most valuable timber tree, has been enormous. 
Every year the source of supply is pushed further 
westward, so that now it is becoming rare to find 
Eastern grown ash even quoted in our seaboard 
markets, and the West alone supplies the clear, 
wide boards, now so highly prized for furniture- 
making, and the interior finish of dwelling houses. 
But to counteract this ever increasing destruction, 
and to provide for a future supply, what is being 
done? How many persons in this country have ever 
planted five thousand, or even five hundred, White 
Ash trees? I fancy, judging from the supply of 
young Ash plants in our nurseries devoted to the 
growth of forest trees, that the number of such 
far-seeing individuals must be small. I have only 
been able to procure for a Massachusetts friend, 
who desires to plant largely of this tree, and after 
applying to all our large nurseries, some ten thou- 
sand young plants. The deduetion from this fact 
isasimple one. No demand, therefore no supply. 
The aphorism so often repeated, that tree planting 
will only bring profit to those that come after the 
planter has passed away, does not apply to the 
White Ash, as it has a market value at any time 
after it is ten years old. For this reason it is re- 
commended to plant the Ash thickly in rows, which 
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need not be more than four feet apart, with a view 
to thinning out the young plants, until only the 
right number are left to develope into large trees. 
The thinnings from an acre of White Ash, planted 
in this way, would, at present prices, sell for at least 
four hundred dollars for hoop-poles, while sub- 
sequent thinnings would be of still greater value ; 
and these thinnings, it must be remembered, are 
made, not at the expense of the future planta- 
tion, but to benefit and improve it. The White 
Ash should be more generally employed as a road- 
side or avenue tree. Indeed,in view of its many 
qualifications, the Sugar Maple alone, among our 
native trees, surpasses it for this purpose. It is 
many years since the White Ash was first intro- 
duced into Europe, and the fine specimens which 
are occasionally met with, both in Great Britain and 
on the Continent, sufficiently prove that its general 
cultivation in Northern and Central Europe would 
make a valuable addition to the forest products of 
those countries. 


Yellow or Short-leaved Pine, (Pinus mitis.) 


Next to the Long-leaved Southern Pine, this tree 
produces the most valuable timber of any of the 
North American pines. Fifty odd years ago, a 
London lumber merchant testified before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, to the fact that 
the value and durability of the timber of this tree 
was greater than that of any other pine, which at 
that time reached England from America. The 
younger Michaux, speaking of this tree in the 
‘‘North American Sylva’ says: ‘‘ Long experience 
has proved its excellence and durability. In the 
Northern and Middle States, and in Virginia, at a 
distance of one hundred and fifty miles from the 
sea, the floors, the casings of the doors and wain- 
scots, the sashes of the windows, etc., are made of 
this species, as more solid and lasting than any 
other indigenous wood. But for whatever purpose 
it is employed, it should be freed from the sap, 
which speedily decays. Immense quantities are 
used in the dock yards of New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, etc., for the decks, masts, yards, beams, 
and cabins of vessels, and it is considered next in 
durability with the Long-leaved Pine.”’ 

Not only was the Yellow Pine at that time, and 
for many years afterward, extensively employed 
in all our Eastern cities and dock yards, but large 
quantities, under the name of ‘‘ New York Pine,”’ 
were annually exported to Great Britain and the 
West Indies. To day, so nearly exterminated has 
this tree become, that it is doubtful if it ever 
reaches the markets of New York and Boston in 
any large quantities, and it is many years since it 
ceased to be an article of exportation. Here then, 
is a tree worthy of the attention of those interested 
in forest planting. Asa timber tree it is inferior 
to the Long-leaved Pine, but as the latter only 
grows naturally on the Atlantic seaboard, south of 
Virginia, the range where its cultivation would be 
possible is limited to that portion of the country. 
The Yellow Pine has a wider range ; indeed none 
of our North American pines extend over so much 
territory. In the East, the State of New Jersey 
must, at the present time, be considered as its 
northern limit, while in the West, its most north- 
ern station is a few miles northwest of St. Louis. 
In any part of the United States, south of these 
points, and where there is a light, sandy soil, the 
cultivation of this tree can be undertaken with the 
certainty of future protit; and there is every 
reason to hope, that the range within which its 
cultivation can be made, not only possible but 
profitable, can be extended on the Atlantic Sea- 
board as far north as Cape Cod. As an ornamental 
tree, few of the family surpass in beauty the Yellow 
Pine, and it should certainly find a place in all col- 
lections of ornamental trees. 

In outline, the old trees are conical, an unusual 
form of growth in Pines, and one which has earned 
for it in some portions of the South the name of 
“Spruce Pine.” This peculiarity of habit, which 
is owing tothe short upper branches being de- 
pressed toward the main stem ; its charming feath- 
ery foliage, and rapid growth, make this tree worthy 
of general introduction. 

[The remainder another month.] 
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| the varieties will do well on this stock. 


The Oyster-Shell Bark-Louse, 


—o— 


An article in December last, giving an account of 
the successful use of some undrying oil in the de- 
struction of the Oyster-shell Bark-louse, has called 
out communications from two correspondents, 
both of whom state that they have been equally 
successful by other means We condense and give 
the essentiai parts of both articles. 

CRUDE PETROLEUM. — “D. L. B.,’”? Proctor’s 
Creek, Va., was six years ago living in the oil 
regions of Pennsylvania, and went on a visit to his 
father in Central N, Y., taking with him a can of 
crude petroleum, fresh from the well. His father 
had two young apple trees in the garden, which, in 
spite of all that could be done for them, were go- 
ing to decay, and he requested the son to cut them 
down. Mr. B. suggested that he would first kill 
the trees, so that there should be no trouble from 
sprouts, and to do this he, in February, took a 
broom and completely washed the trunks and 
larger limbs with the crude petroleum, noticing at 
the same time that they were thickly covered with 
the bark-lice. In the following spring, to the as- 
tonishment of all, the trees started out with re- 
newed vigor, made a greater growth than they ever 
did before, ‘‘and the bark was as smooth and 
healthy as that of a one-year-old seedling.’’ Since 
then the trees have flourished and borne abundant- 
ly. Mr. B. suggests that the application should be 
made before the buds swell at all, as petroleum 
will kill the foliage. We would add to those dis- 
posed to experiment in this direction, that neither 
kerosene nor any other preparation from petroleum 
should be used as a substitute for the crude article, 
just as it is drawn from the wells. 

Lime or Wuite-Wasu.—‘“W. E.,”? of North 
Haven, Conn., takes the best fresh-burned stone 
lime, slakes it with hot water, and thins with cold 
water to the proper consistency to apply readily, 
and with a common broom—a round one preferable 
—paints over the trunks and larger branches. 
Thinking that we had somewhere seen the state- 
ment that lime had been tried by others without 
effect, we wrote Mr. E. to make sure that it was 
the Oyster-shell louse that he had in mind, and he 
replied that it was, and finds lime perfectly effica- 
cious. Though not now troubled by the insect, he 
would apply lime whenever he discovered it. Mr. 
E. regards a coating of lime-wash as highly useful 
in other respects, and wonders why its use is op- 
posed by some. Upon young trees, in which the 
bark is still active, we prefer not to clog it with a 
coat of lime, but if any wash is needed, use a more 
soluble one of lye or soap; in older trees, when 
the outer bark is dead and has begun to scale off, it 
makes no difference, except as a question of looks. 

In treating this Bark-louse, as well as in all con- 
tests with insects, success will depend largely upon 
prompt action, and attacking the enemy assocn as 
possible after it is discovered. Young trees espe- 
cially should be watched, for it is an easy matter to 
treat a tree, all parts of which are within reach, 
compared with another two or three times the size. 
We have no idea that washing the trunk, merely, 
of a tree, with white-wash, petroleum, or other ap- 
plication, will rid it of the Oyster-shell Bark-louse. 
These are situated upon the newer growth and 
small limbs, and any application that fails of reach- 
ing these, can be of little if any service so far as 
this particular insect is concerned. It is very im- 
portant to avoid introducing this pest, and every 
new tree from a nursery or elsewhere should be 
examined for bark-lice, before planting it. 


ee Do 


APPLES ON PARavIsE Stock.—A correspondent 
in Maine asks what effect the Paradise stock has on 
the quality of the fruit. None whatever, except 
incidentally. It is the tendency of the dwarf trees 
thus produced to overbear, and if all the fruit that 
sets is left on, it will be, as on other trees, inferior 








in size and quality, for want of sufficient nourish- 
ment. By thinning, when needed, as fine speci- | 
mens of the largest varieties may be had upon these 

as upon large trees. So far as we are aware, any of | 
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Home Topics, 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
—w»———_ 7 
Eggs and Ways of Using them. 

In spring time, if ever, eggs may be freely eaten, 
for now they are abundant, cheap, and of good 

quality. Fortunate for the farmer’s family is the 
change which often takes place in early spring from 
the steady use of salt pork, to a dish composed 
largely of eggs. Dr. Edward Smith says: ‘It 
would not be possible to exaggerate the value of 
eggs as an article of food, whether from their uni- 
versal use, or the convenient form in which the food 
is preserved, presented, and cooked, and the nutri- 
ment which they contain.” Again he says, ‘‘ There 
is no egg of a bird known which is not good for 
food, or which could not be eaten by a hungry 
man.” There is in the egg of every species a di- 
vision into white and yolk. The white of egg con- 
sists of nearly pure albumen and water; the yolk, 
of albumen, oils, sulphur, and water. Albumen is 
considered the most important single element of 
food. It is found in all compound animal struc- 
tures, and in the vegetable productions most valu- 
able as food, though in a modified form. 

There is a great difference in the value of differ- 
ent eggs, as there is in their size and flavor. Well- 
fed domestic fowls yield far richer food in their 
eggs than common wild fowls. Many suppose that 
raw eggs ure more easily digested than those that 
are cooked, but for most persons this is not the 
case, if the eggs are not cooked improperly. Dr. 
Smith thinks it a mistake to give a mixture of raw 
egg and new milk to invalids, such a mixture tend- 
ing more to hinder than to promote digestion. Dys- 
peptics often think that they cannot eat eggs at all, 
and it is the case that delicate stomachs do some- 
times suffer greatly from eating any but the fresh- 
est of eggs. When we can not be sure of the age 
of the eggs provided, it is always most safe to break 
them before cooking. For invalids the very safest 
way is to drop the egg from the shell without dis- 
arranging its form, into water boiling in a shallow 
dish. A few minutes’ boiling is sufficient, and no 
dressing is really necessary except a trifle of salt 
for those who eat everything salted, though of 
course good butter and pepper may be added, or 
the egg may be carefully laid upon a slice of toast. 
For a family of children it is often more convenient 
in all respects to serve eggs in scrambled form or 
in omelettes, than cooked separately. Some chil- 
dren are notional, and will not eat the white of the 
egg, others think they dislike the yolk, but when 
they are both cooked together, they think nothing 
about it, but eat with pleasure all that they can get. 
In most recipe books the directions for scrambling 
eggs advise a “good piece of butter”? with which 
to cook the eggs, seasoning them with salt and pep- 
per and with chopped parsley if you choose and 
can. But if for any other reason you prefer it, you 
can use milk instead of butter, and for children this 
is best. The proportions used for an omelette are 
very good, ‘‘a cup of milk for six eggs.’’ This in- 
creases the quantity. The eggs are broken but not 
beaten, and are stirred simply to mix well and pre- 
vent burning while cooking. 

Omeleties are not common in the country. The 
usual recipes are enough to frighten one, because 
they enjoin extreme caution lest the omelette may 
fall or be heavy. At our house we have always had 
good success with the following recipe, perhaps be- 
cause of the flour or corn-starch used, perhaps be- 
cause we baked it in the oven in a shallow dish, 
which we set upon the table, and so had no trouble 
about turning it over or turning it out: 

“‘ Six eggs, the whites beaten to a sciff froth, the 
yolks well beaten; one teacup of warm milk, in 
which a small bit of butter is melted ; a table-spoon- 
ful of flour or corn-starch, wet to a paste with a 
little of the milk, and stirred into the cup of milk ; 
a teaspoonful of salt and a little pepper. Mix to- 
gether, adding the whites last ; bake immediately.”? 
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hardly to be called an omelette—an omelette is al- 
ways cooked in a frying-pan, with butter.—ED.] 

Custards, well made, are not only delicious, but 
they are nutritious and wholesome for most people. 
In making boiled custards, much stirring increases 
the lightness and apparent richness of the product. 
A custard should be boiled in a farina kettle, or 
something corresponding—that is in a water-bath, 
made by setting a pail or other vessel into a kettle 
of boiling water, to avoid all danger of burning. 
boiled custards may be made with one or two eggs 
and two table-spoonfuls of corn-starch to a quart 
of milk; or from four to six eggs to a quart 
without the starch. 

Kindergarten Tracts and Occupations. 

Some months ago I learned, through the ‘‘ House- 

hold” of the American Agriculturist, that tracts 
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about the Kindergarten could be obtained gratis 
from E. Steiger, 22 Frankfort St., New York. After 
considerable delay, I sent for them, and a package 
of gayly-colored leaves came promptly in return. 
They are so good that I want more to scatter where 
they will be appreciated. One set of these tracts 
is offered gratis to any applicant. More sets can 
be obtained at the rate of five cents a set. As the 
Kindergarten Association is anxious to extend a 


knowledge of the Kindergarten, and as its members | 


act with considerable missionary spirit, no one 
obliged to look sharply after the pennies, need hesi- 
tate to ask free copies of the tracts. But somebody 
has to pay for them, and persons of means who 
are in sympathy with the movement, will of course 
be glad to help it financially ever so little. 

The bright-colored leaves are coveted by little 
children, to number among their own treasures. To 
preserve them, and to make them do duty as long 
and as widely as possible, I stitched them together, 
with a neat, strong paper cover, and on the outside 


I wrote my name, so that when I lend them they | 


may be less likely to get lost. If I get more sets, 
as I now intend, to send to friends, I mean to stitch 
each set of those together before I part with them. 
The tracts contain considerable variety and on mat- 
ters by various authors. 

‘* Kindergarten Occupations for the Family,’’ are 
now offered. These are selections from the series 
of gifts used in the Kindergarten, with directions 
for their use, They are attractive playthings, and, 


[While this is an excellent breakfast-dish, it is | better than that, they are charming means of edu- 








| eda strip of strong cambric around them in such a 
| way as to make them firmer than ever before. 


cation. It will not pay to get them for any child 
who has no mother, or other elderly friend, suffi- 
ciently at leisure to see that proper care is taken of 
the occupation material, and that it is properly 
used. Tract No. 1 answers the question, ‘‘ What is 
the purpose of Kindergarten education ?’? Among 
other things it aims “‘to make the conscientious 
mother in easy circumstances about her child’s best edu- 
cation during its tenderest years.’’ So far so good. 
Now bring along the ‘‘ easy circumstances,” else 
what becomes of the “‘ child in its tenderest years,” 
and what is the lot of the ‘‘ conscientious mother ?"’ 
Some years ago I obtained a set of Kindergarten 
gifts, and began to use them with my eldest child, 
then four years old. Wegotalong finely with them 
during the few months while his little sister was 
with her grandmother, but so soon as I had both 
children together, the little one interrupted all 
systematic work. Soon there was another babe in 
my arms, and I had no chance to do any technical 
kindergartening, and so it has been from that day 
to this. I put away the books (Weibe’s Paradise 
of Childhood) and most of the gifts, aud tried to 
make the best of circumstances. A few wecks ago 
a little ransacker came across the books, and 
brought them to me for explanations. The eldest 
child told what happy times he had when mamma 
used to give him Kindergarten lessons, and won- 
dered why they were discontinued. The next two 
in age felt that they had been somehow defrauded 
of their rights, as they looked over the diagrams, 
showing what beautiful work may be done in the 
Kindergarten. All this was too much for my equa- 
nimity, and (weak and contemptable as it may have 
been), I had more than one hearty crying spell over 
these tokens of my former hopes and disappoint- 
ments. I found, however, that the children were 
now old enough to study out some of the designs 
for themselves, and a new impetus was given to 
paper cutting, and the tablets especially came again 
into favor. I ruled large sheets of paper into inch 
squares, and three children employ themselves very 
happily sometimes, laying tablets in pretty designs 
upon these squares; while the fourth child also 
‘plays with tablets,’’ but without much regard to 
designs. 

The Kindergarten drawing lessons, too, have been 
undertaken in earnest, and I am learning to ap- 
preciate them. They prove much more attractive 
than I supposed they would. Though they are 
very elementary, they are good discipline for hands 
and eyes. The blocks have been an almost daily 
delight for six years. They are easily lost, and 
they should be packed carefully into the boxes 
each time as soon as their use is over. I pursued 
this plan until within two years, and so long had 
good success in keeping them, but at last they were 
allowed to be gathered up by handfuls and heaped 
in a large box, Crandall blocks, fifth gift and sixth 
gift all together, and now nearly half are lost. But 
every day somebody here plays with the blocks, 
usually to build fences and barns for the care of 
the fine stock, roaming about this establishment in 
the shape of ‘‘urkins,’’ as the youngest child names 
the fruit of the oak. Country children, in summer, 
have no great need of the Kindergarten occupations 
for home use, there are so many pleasant employ- 
ments and means of instruction within their reach. 
But in winter they have time and need for these 
things, and the ‘‘ Occupations for the Family ’’ may 
be made very useful. 

To Mend Toy-Boxes. 

Now it is the box that held the dominoes which 
has one end broken out. The Kindergarten boxes 
that held the blocks were very frail for family use 
(perhaps there are stronger boxes now), and before 
they broke down entirely, they gave me some | 
bother. I had them mended with glue two orthree 
times, and finally matched them together and past- 


This is the best way now known to me for mend- 
ing thin wooden toy-boxces. 


Children’s Shoes. 





Won’t somebody please beg the shoemakers to 
stitch the children’s shoes so that they will not rip | 


open in the seams on the least provocation ? The ma- 
chine stitching looks very nice, but long before the 
leather wears out (if copper toes or silver tips pre- 
serve it, as they always should), the sewing over 
the foot gives way—or so it goes at our house. J 
try to stitch them together again with a needle ang 
coarse black thread, but such sewing does not last, 

Children of five or six years of age are sometimes 
attacked with a desire to do their walking about 
the house mostly on their heels. This causes the 
shoes to burst through on the back, and makes the 
heels run over badly. Of course, such gymnastics 
should be discouraged. The feet of Chinese female 
children are bandaged tightly, to prevent their 
growth into the vulgar proportions of nature’s pat- 
tern. American children’s feet are sometimes 
dwarfed by keeping them in shoes too small to al- 
Jow of their natural growth during their early grow- 
ing years. This, if persisted in, actually causes 
corns on the feet of children two or three years old, 


ED +O 
The Vine in the Window. 


pre one 

Mrs. H. E. J. The vine you describe as draping 
a window so handsomely, was no doubt the Sweet 
Potato. At all events, that will answer your pur- 
pose, as it will endure the hottest sun, and appear 
to enjoy it. The sweet potato vine is not so often 
used as an ornamental plant, as it would be, were 
the beauty of its dark green foliage generally 
known. It is very easily managed, being usually 
grown in water, though it may be set in earth ina 
pot. A hyacinth-glass, or other glass, or whatever 
may be the most convenient vessel to hold the wa- 
ter, may be used, and a good, sound sweet potato 




































































A CORNER CUPBOARD.—(See next page.) 


selected, of such size that it will rest upon the edge 
of the vessel, with its lower part just touching the 
water. It requires a considerable heat to start it, 
and should be set in a warm place, where it will 
have a temperature of 75° or 80°. Light is not 
needed until the shoots have started, but when 
growth has begun, then give it a sunny place. If 
many shoots start, remove al] but three or four of 
the strongest, or, if the vine is to be trained to run 
up over the window, two will be better than more. 
Grown ina vase set upon a bracket, as shown in 


| the engraving, and the branches allowed to fall 


down gracefully, it makes a charming ornament; 
in this case a number of small and slender shoots 
are preferable to a few large ones, and several buds 
may be allowed togrow. All the care needed is to 
add water, which, when the leaves are numerous, 
will be taken up and evaporated very rapidly. 


rH oe 
Harr Dyes.—A few years ago we gave an account 


| of the analyses of the various hair dyes, made un- 


der the direction of the Board of Health of New- 
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York City. Recently similar analyses have been 
madeand published in London. Of 21 ‘‘ Hair Dyes”’ 
and “ Hair Restorers ”’ all but four, notwithstanding 
they were labeled ‘“‘perfectly harmless,” ‘‘ free from 
all injurious substances,’’ contained lead and sul- 
phur in some form. One of the four was a prepara- 
tion of nitrate of silver, and the remaining three, 
peing to convert dark hair into blonde, were a 
highly active bleaching compound. The use of the 
dyes containing lead, especially if long continued, 
may produce the most deplorable results, such as 
paralysis, without the cause being suspected, and 
the bleaching mixtures, without being absolutely 
poisonous, are very injurious to the hair. The only 
safety is in avoiding the use of wil hair dyes. 





Household Conveniences and Hints, 
a 

A correspondent who is engaged in the house- 
furnishing business in Brunswick, Me., and who 
has in former years made occasional contributions 
to these columns, now sends several suggestions, 
which we give under the above general head. 

A CorNER CupBoARD.—A corner of the kitchen 
between two doors, was utilized as shown in the 
diagram on the preceding page; the arrangement 
is found, in practice, to be comprehensive, compact, 
capacious, and convenient, and suits ws. It com- 
prises a covered closet for the flour barrel, places 
for mixing pan, molding-board and rolling-pin, and 
an abundance of that of which a housekeeper rare- 
ly has too much—drawer and closet room. The 
flour-barrel is behind A, which is all in one piece, 
and is kept in place by hooks or hasps on the in- 
side, and dowels in the bottom, which set into holes 
in the floor. The flour is reached by lifting the 
cover, B. Cis the top of a case of drawers, of con- 
venient hight, and of a width to suit the space, 
which in the present case is 24 inches ; Fis a smail 
drawer for the rolling-pin. Beneath C is a space 
(2) for the bread pan, and for the molding-board, 
which slides in on cleats ; these are reached by the 
door, D, which lifts, and is provided with a spring- 
catch to hold it in place. Beloware drawers, @, G, 
and above a closet closed by the doors, H, H, and 
arranged with shelves as may be needed. 

Steaminc Brown-BREAD.—-Those who steam 
their Rye and Indian brown-bread, are sometimes 
troubled by having the loaf stick to the bottom of 
the kettle in which it was steamed. This may be 
avoided by haying a disk of tin made of just the 
size of the bottom of the kettle, and with its edge 
turned up avery little. Place this in the bottom of 
the kettle before puttingin the dough, and you will 
be delighted to see how easily the loaf will turn out. 

TakKINnG CARE OF THE BrRoomM.—It is a little mat- 
ter, but the proper care of the broom is one of the 
small economies that pay not only in the saving of 
money, but more largely in comfort. A broom that 
stands, when not in use, upon the brush part, very 
soon squats into a one-sided shape, and is very apt 
to fall down and get under foot. A string or screw- 
eye in the handle, to hang the broom by, is often in 
the way of the hand when sweeping. So unsatis- 
factory are the usual ways of disposing of a broom, 
that the inventive Yankee has taken up the matter, 
and patented broom-holders are offered for sale to 
housekeepers. But one need not wait for the ven- 
der of the ‘‘ Patent Broom-holder”’ to come along; 
just put two wooden pins into the wall about two 
inches apart, to admit the handle between, and al- 
low the broom part to rest upon them, and you will 
not need to buy, as you have as good a broom- 
holder as can be invented. 

AMUSING THE YOUNGSTERS.—It isa real house- 
hold ‘convenience ” to have something at hand 
that will amuse the little folks. I have never seen 
a common “black-board ” proposed in ‘your paper 
or elsewhere, for the amusement of children. We 


made the discovery by accident, and nothing has 
proved so engaging in our family, as a black-board 
and a piece of chalk or white crayon. Such boys, 
horses, dogs, cats, and other figures as have ap- 
peared! A board of any size will answer, but 2x‘ 
feet is a good size; cleat the ends, so that it will 
not warp, and paint it on both sides. 


Try it. 











About Moths and Millers, 


—e-— 


Mrs. “KE. A. K.,” Taunton, Mass., asks the 
following: (1) ‘Do all kinds of millers make 
moths? (2) What time in the year are moths 
formed? (3) Do they work in woolen goods all 
the year, or only in warm weather ?’’—Ans. (1) 


| The writer, a lady, evidently wishes to know about 


the clothes moth, and her first question may be an- 
swered—No. But asthe terms ‘‘Moth” and ‘‘Miller” 
are used in a confusing manner, we must explain, 
The scaly-winged insects (Lepidoptera) are divided 
into butterflies and moths. Thelarve or caterpillar 
hatched from the egg, is a great feeder; when it is 
full grown it forms a pupa, or chrysalis, keeps 
quiet for a time, and then comes out a perfect 
winged insect. If the winged insect has slender 
feelers with a (woolly) knob on the end, and rests 
with all its wings erect, it is a butterfly, and if it 
rests with two or all of its wings spread out, it is a 
moth, and these usually fly at night. They vary in 
size, from very minute to large insects with 6 to even 
9inches spread of wing. Some moths are called 
millers, and some people give the name miller to 
all moths that are not showy. It will be seen that 
the name moth has a wide application. It speaking 
of the clothes moth, it has become to be called 
simply moth. It is its caterpillar which, feeding 
upon clothing, does the mischief. It eats the wool 
of the cloth, and at the same time uses some of it to 
build the case, which it starts soon after it is 
hatched from the egg, and enlarges it, as in grow- 
ing it needs more room. 
This case, which is open 
at both ends, the cater- 
pillar lines with a very 
soft web, and it is car- 
ried about with it wher- 
ever it goes in search of 
food. It is this cater- 
pillar then, which is 
generally called the 
moth. The caterpillar 
is is about half an inch 
long, and about the size 
of a darning needle, 
white, with a  horn- 
colored head, and has 
sixteen feet. When 
full grown, it changes 
to a chrysalis, and at 
length comes out as the 
perfect insect, or moth 
proper, and which is - 
often called the moth- 
miller. This is a very 
delicate little insect, 
with a spread of wings 
of only about half an 
inch, of a buff color, 
shining like silk, and 
flits about very quietly in search of a place to lay 
eggs, that will breed moths and mischief. So far as 
our clothes are concerned, the large ‘‘ millers” do no 
harm. The moths make their appearance in spring, 
usually in May, and as several broods are produced 
during the season, there is danger from them until 
cold weather comes. Those that are then in their 
little cases in the clothing, remain dormant all win- 
ter, and come out as moths the next spring ; this 
answers our correspondent’s 2nd and 3d questions. 
As to preserving articles from moths ; if the wool- 
ens are free from the insects in the egg or caterpil- 
lar form when put away, and are kept all summer 
in a case or package which is so thoroughly tight 
that the parent moth can not get in to lay her eggs, 
or if eggs should be laid on the outside, there is no 
crack or pin-hole large enough for the tiny cater- 
pillar to get through, then the clothing will be per- 
fectly safe. Bags of paper, quite free from holes, 
will keep the articles, or they may be rolled up in 
successive papers, each one being carefully pasted 
down. A tight box, with every joint and crack 





Fig. 1.—THE WHITE-THROATED SPARROW. 








made doubly sure by pasting strips of paper over | 


taem, is used by some. Others use an empty liq- 
uox barrel; the articles being packed in this, it is 


aeaded up tightly. If the receptable, whatever it | each kind, which a friend had brought her from the Cen- 





may be, is properly tight, no camphor or other ar- 
omatics are needed ; these articles are disagreeable 
to the parent moth, and keep her away, and some 
of them will kill the young caterpillar. Camphor, 
benzine, carbolic acid, and other strong-smelling 
things, and various secret preparations are used. 





BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 


__ 





The Doctor’s Correspondence. 


No doubt that some of my young friends are wondering 
when their turn will come for an answer. Ican not al- 
ways take the letters in order. Sometimes I must wait 
until an engraving can be made, and sometimes a young- 
ster will ask about something that requires more investi- 
gation than I can give it at the time, and it must wait. 
Those boys and girls who send me arithmetical and other 
puzzles, must not expect an answer. I some time ago 
stated that everything relating to puzzles should go to 
Aunt Sue, and though I try to send to her such as come 
to me, it is better for you to send to her at once....E. 
Martin, New Jersey.—There is ‘a little bird with a sweet 
song, called the Peabody-bird,” this being the name fre- 
quently given to the not very uncommon 


WHITE-THROATED SPARROW. 


Here is an engraving of it, which will allow you to see 
whether it is the bird you know or not. It is from 6% to 
714 inches long ; the general colors dusky—black, brown- 
ish, and ash-color, heing variously combined ; the most 
striking mark is a pure white throat, while the breast is 
ash-colored ; the head is black, with a white line through 
the middle at the top, and another over each eye. It ap- 
pears in spring, in the Northern States in April, but in 





Maryland and Virginia many of them remain all winter, 
though the most go farther south. It breeds in the 
northernmost parts of the country, and probably in 
Canada. Their nest is built upon the ground, among the 
moss and leaves beneath trees and bushes. They stay 
about the Middle States until May, when they go to their 
breeding places, and return in great numbers in October, 
on their way south. They have a clear, sweet song, 
which has been likened to pee-a-body, a-body, a-body, a- 
body, repeated with various trills and variations, hence it 
is often called the “‘ Peabody-bird,”’ just as another of our 
birds is called ‘* Phebe,”’ from its peculiar note....Sev- 
eral grown persons have asked, and now a little Miss in 
Cook Co., Il]., wishes to know about the 


80-CALLED RESURRECTION PLANTS. 

These plants turn up every once in a while, sometimes 

a street vender offers them, then they are advertised by 
some dealer, and of course the Centennial was sure to 
bring them around again. Indeed, besides the more 
common plant from California, some of those Frenchmen 
and Germans who wore Oriental costumes, sold at the 
Centennial the very oldest plant of this kind, all the way 
from Palestine, or some part of the East. A great many 
of both kinds were sold to those who wished to take home 
for themselves or their friends, some littie memento of the 
great exhibition, and these, unlike many of the “ relics” 
and other things sold, were genuine, as it is impossible 
to imitate them. One lady, who had received a plant cf 
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tennial, was evidently much pleased with them, and she 
wrote me to know what kind of soil they needed, and 
‘how to treat them.” I was very sorry to tell the good 
lady last month that all the “treating’’ they needed 
was to keep them where it was most convenient, as they 
were ‘fas dead as a door-nail’’—yes, several door-nails. 





' Fig. 2.—OPEN CALIFORNIA RESURRECTION PLANT. 


The California “Resurrection Plant’? is the most com- 
mon, and is the one about which we have been most fre- 
quently written. This is a plant belonging to the family 
of Club-mosses, and is related to the ferns. It grows in 
Southern California, Northern Mexico, and other parts of 
the continent where rain only comes for a short time in 
winter, and all the rest of the year everything is dry, 
burnt, and barren. This grows in the cracks of rocks, 
where it gets very little moisture by its roots, and for 
most of the year it is curled up in the smallest possible 
space, as seen in the right-hand engraving, (fig. 3); but 





Fig. 4.—R0sE OF JERICHO. 


when the rainy season comes, the plant wakes up, spreads 
its branches, which are covered with dark-green scales, 
which answer for leaves, and forms a beautiful rosette, 
as in the engraving (figure 2) at the left hand. The plant 
makes all its growth in the few weeks during which the 
moist weather lasts, forming more branches in the cen- 
ter, and when the rains cease, and dry weather comes 
again, it gradually curls itself up for another long nap. 
Sometimes in those countries the rainy season forgets to 
come at all, when this, and other plants, have a very hard 
time of it. These plants, even when dead, will open 
when placed in water, and spread their branches just as 
if they were alive. I have some that I collected over 25 
years ago, (Oh! how short it now seems), and they will 
spread out, when wetted, as well as ever, and I am sure 
that they must be very dead indeed. You will wonder 
why they act as ifalive. You will recollect that only last 
December I told you about the ** Animated Oats,”’ and 
how the long bristles upon them twisted and untwisted 
in a most life-like manner. Various vegetable and animal 
substances are affected in a similar way by moisture ; 
hair that curls in dry weather, will be straight in a long, 
wet storm, and wood shavings that curl when dry, lie 
flat when soaked. It is a merely mechanical effect, and 
the branches of the plant are made limber by the moisture 
just as shavings are. The Oriental “* Resurrection Plant” 
is more rarely seen in this country than the other. When 
I was a youngster, people rarely went to Europe even, but 
@man who had been to the “‘ Holy Land” was looked 








Fig. 5.— BRANCH. 








upor. as one who had done great things, but there were 
no ocean steamers then. Among the curiosities these 
travelers brought home, there was quite sure to be a 


‘*ROSE OF JERICHO,” 


and that, like our later California plant, would spread its 
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Fig. 3.—CLOSED. 


branches when placed in water, and roll itself into a ball 
when dry. It was looked upon as a wonderful plant ; the 
monks called it Raf Maryam, or Mary’s flower, and said 
that it would open each year on the day and the hour ot 
the birth of Christ, and other equally strange stories were 
told about it. The engraving (fig. 4) shows you the plant 
dried, as it is sold, and at its side (fig. 5) is a branch of 
the fresh plant as it looks when growing. The plant 
spreads its leafy branches all around from a central root ; 
it produces its little flowers in the spring, and ripens its 
seeds. When'the dry season comes, the leaves drop, the 
dry branches with the seed-pods on 
them roll up to form a ball, and 
when there are heavy storms of 
wind, the root breaks away, and the 
ball goes rolling on before the wind, 
and may travel for many miles be- 
fore it finds a resting place. It may 
be stopped by a stone or a clo’, or 
fall into a little hollow, and there it 
waits until the spring rains come. 
When moistened, the dry sticks of 
stems spread out, the dry seed-pods 
open, so that the seeds can fall out 
and grow. So, after all, it is only 
one of the many ways in which 
seeds are scattered to a great 
distance. The branches will curl 
up or spread open as often as they 
are dried and wet, but they have no 
more life in them than any other old twig. The real 
thing perhaps is half as large again as it is shown in the 
engraving ...Since the above was written, I received a 
letter from some one in Brooklyn, N. Y., who does not 
agree with the statement that these plants have no life, 
as he has one that will open and show, not only green 
leaves, but white flowers. All I can say is, that he has 
something very different from anything I have seen or 
heard of, and should be very glad indeed to see it. 


Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 


Well, children, you would laugh if you could read a 
letter I received to-day, asking me to explain to grown 
JSolks how to find out puzzles ;—to explain what they 
mean, and how to go.to work to get at the pith of them. 
It is rather trying to tell a good joke, and then have to 
dissect it for the hearers, so that they may know where 
the laugh comes in. However, I like to please every- 
body (it’s so easy!); therefore I'll ‘‘explain,” and you 
veteran-puzzlers of ten and eleven summers (not to men- 
tion winters) can be solving the puzzles, while the learn- 
ers are studying the explanation. 

We will begin with the numerical enigma. (Get your 
slates.) I am composed of 17 letters: (Write down the 
figures in a straight line one-quarter of an inch apart— 
1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13. 14, 15, 16, 17.) 

My 5, 2, 12, 4, is what children love to read. 
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(Oh! that must be ** book * :—yes, it has four letters ; | 


eee 
well—put b down under5; o under 2; o under 19: and 
k under 4.) ’ 

My 7, 3, 9, 4, is something you are sure to see on the 
table at dinner time. 

(** Salt ? It has four letters.”"—** No, the last letter of it 
is k.”"—“O} ‘fork.’ ”—‘‘ Yes, of course.”—Write the 
letters of ‘* fork” under the figures named.) 

My 6, 15, 1, is a fish. 

(Three letters—* cod,” perhaps ; have we got any let- 
ters under 6, 15, or 1?—‘‘ No.**—Well, we'll skip that, 
What numbers have we the letters for? "—** 5, 2, 12, 4,7 
3, and 9."—“ Well, here’s an item with 7 in it; let's try 
that.’’) 

My 7, 8, 13, 9, is a number. 

(* That begins with f, and has four letters, it must be 
either number four or five ; let us try ‘ five.—“ Oh! no, 
the last letter is r; it must be ‘four.’ Write it down 
under the figures.".—‘t Now can you make out the whole 
sentence from the few letters you have already written?» 
— No, not quite, it begins with ‘ book,’ ‘ hook,’ ‘ took,’ 
or something ending in double o, k.’’) 

My 17, 14, 16, 11, is what children love to do. 

(‘* Dance ? * — *‘ No, only four letters.”—‘*O! I know! 
‘play.’ "—Write it down.) 

(When you have reached thus far, you will have no 
difficulty in reading the whole sentence ; but in making 
an enigma, all the letters must be used, 80 you might as 
well go on and write them down.) 

My 10, 11, 6, is something without which no beauty 
could be seen. 

My whole is a well-known proverb. 

(I leave the learner to finish the enigma and find the 
solution.) 

And now, just for fun, let us have 


A PRIZE ENIGMA! 

I offer ten prizes—of articles costing less than a hundred 
dollars apiece—(say a book, a pair of scissors, a knife, or 
some little useful present, just for the name of the thing) 
—to be distributed among those of my nephews and 
nieces, who shal! send to me—subject to the conditions 
under-mentioned — correct solutions of the “Prize 
Enigma” below. 


The conditions are: ist. All answers must reach me 





No. 459. Hllustrated Rebus.—A quotation 
from Shakespeare, not as he wrote it, but as people 
generally quote it, and it is used quite often. 


on or before the last day of April.—2nd. Answers must 
be signed with the name and post-office address of the 
sender, and be enclosed in a sealed envelope, super- 
scribed “ Answer to Prize Enigma,” which must be put 
in another envelope and addressed and mailed to “ Aunt 
Sue, Box 111, P. O., Brooklyn, N. Y.”’ 

On the 1st day of May, I will place all the answers re- 
ceived in a box and shake them up well. Then I shall 
invoke the aid of a very charming young lady, Miss Clara 
Josephine, of the mature age of eighteen months, who 
shall preside over the box, open it, and hand me the 
answers one at a time; no one will charge her with 
favor or prejudice. 

I will open and examine each answer in the order of 
her selection, and to the first ten correct answers will 
accord the prizes, one of which will be mailed to each 
winning address, The result will be publicly announced 
in the July number. 

Now, dear children, every one, 
Try your skill, and share ‘‘ the fun.” 

Here it is:— 
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PRIZE ENIGMA. 
I am composed of 52 letters: 
My 31, 43, 6, 28, 20, 25, 4, 29, is a fop. 
‘My 24, 41, 9, 39, 20, 5, 49, 36, 8, means—fitness. 
My 48, 11, 1, 45, 51, 34—chief. 
My 2, 18, 27, is a pacificator. 
My 22, 37, 17—distance. 
My 82, 16, 42, 20, 52, 44, 2—adroitness. 
My 26, 14, 35, 51—to soil. 
My 50, 12, 47, 38, 21, 10, 8, is a musical instrument, 
My 26, 40, 23, 33, 34, 30, is an animal. 
My 46, 19, 23, 6, 52, is a carniverous animal. 
My 13, 7, 15, 20, is squirrel-far. 
My whole is very excellent advice. 

(In defining most of the items of the enigma, I have 
chosen one word from the definitions given to the item 
in Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. They are all fair 
words, except perhaps the “fop,” and I should have 
thought his title somewhat slangy, but that Worcester 
gives the name in good faith without any ‘“/ocal”, or 
* obsolete’” wherewith to qualify it.) 

I have made the enigma comparatively easy by using 
the figures 51, 27, 26, 34, 23, and 6, more than once, and 
figure 20 several times. 

And now I will give you an easy enigma to practise 
upon, not for a prize, but for the fun of doing it. 

SIMPLE ENIGMA. 

Iam composed of 20 letters: 

My 8, 18, 13, 14, is a period of time. 

My 14, 13, 2, 10, is a kind of wreck. 

My 3, 12, 15, 17, 4, you could not sing without, 

My 3, 20, 9, 1, is worn by the ladies. 

My 5, 8. 6, 7, 20, is what snow is when it first falls; but 
it does not remain so, long, in New York. 

My 2, 17, 20, furnishes amusement in winter and re- 
freshment in summer. 

My 18, 16, 4, is a number. 

My 19, 11, is a possessive pronoun, 

Try and accomplish my whole. 

ER 

. ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE FEBRUARY NUMBER. 

Ruymes.—1. Fair. 2. Hair. 8. Ware. 4. Bear. 5. Pair. 
6. Rare. 7%. Mare. 8. Scare. 9. Stair. 10, Tear. 11. Lair. 
12. Pear, 13. Fare. 14. Dare. 15. Care. 16. Spare. 

ALPHABETICAL ARITHMETIC. — 307)6528H4(2126. Key — 
* Burnt child.” 

Pr.—Humanity is the peculiar characteristic of great minds. 

CuaraveE.—Nightingale. 

NumericaL Entema. — Nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation; neither shall they learn war any more. 

ANAGRAMS,—1l. Babyhood. 2. Sufferer. 8. Landscape. 4. 
American. 5. Pleasure. 6. Mistake. 7. Annoyances. 8. 
Uniforms. 9. Thoroughfare. 10. Misunderstand. 

POSITIVES AND COMPARA-| CONCEALED SQUARE WORD. 


TIVES.—1. Weight, waiter. 2. RING 
Cent, centre. 3. Pond, ponder. IDEA 
4. Gnu, newer. 5. Sleigh, NEAT 
slayer. 6. Scow, scour. GATE 


Cross Worp.—Diamond. 

Thanks for puzzles, letters, etc., to Howard S. (although 
puzzles upon the names of the writers, or on those of their 
personal friends, are not acceptable), Louie (I have nothing 
to do with the business affairs of the American Agricul- 
turist, but I see that they offer to send any back number for 
the price named), Pontiac, Melville and Jim, Belle, Ma, 
M.L. E., and Annie. 

Several contributions have gone to that bourne whence 
no puzzles return, because they were sent to 245 Broadway, 
instead of being addressed to “ Aunt Sue, Box 111, P.O., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.” I warn you, children, that you may 
“never see your darlings any more,” if you send them to 
the office of the American Agriculturist. They are too busy 
over there to attend to such small things as puzzles. The 
Doctor gets pretty nearly all the pointers (§) that the 
printer has wherewith to point at my address, and then 
scolds because you don’t seem to notice it. 


RR ST RTT ea a aay 


Send communications intended for Aunt Sue, to Box 111, 
P. 0., Brooklyn, N. ¥., and not to 245 Broadway. 
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Bird-Houses that any Boy can 
Make. 


We are glad that a numberof young people write us 
about bird-houses, not only because it shows a love for 
birds and a wish to have them about the house, but be- 
cause they are at the same time doing good to themselves 
and their neighbors, by increasing the number of ineect- 
eaters. We have, in former years, given a number of cn- 
gravings of bird-honses of various kinds, some very 
simple and others ornamental. It is a mistake to have 
the bird-houses too showy and too much exposed. Most 
birds naturally choose a retired place for their nest, and 
slip into it qhietly, so that no enemy can find ont where 
they live. All that is needed in a bird-house is, a hiding 
place, with an opening just large enongh for the bird, 
and a water-tight roof, and there are so many ways in 
which these may be provided, that any boy can contrive 
to make all the bird-houses that may be needed. Acorn 











respondent once wrote us that he had seen an old hat, with 
a hole for a door, tacked by the rim against a shed, as in 
figure 1, and occupied by 
birds sooner than a showy 
bird-house. Several years ago 
a friend told us that an old 
tin oil-feeder (such as is used 
in filling lamps), which had 
been hung upon a fence 
picket, had been occupied by 
birds, who reared a brood in 
it. European sparrows and 
martins do not seem to care 
how much they are exposed, 
or how many _ neighbors 
they have, hence large bird- 
houses upon poles, with sev- 
eral tenements in them, will 
answer for these, while 
others prefer a more retired 
Fig. 1.—oLp HAT. place. Gourd shells, fruit- 
cans, and boxes of various 

kinds, may be securely fastened in the trees and at other 
places near the house, where they will soon be found by 
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Fig. 2,—KEG HOUSE. 





Fig. 3.— LARGE HOUSE. 


the birds. The neat little kegs in which oysters are sent 
to inland cities, are capital ready made bird-houses, need- 





i... 
Fig. 4.—HOUSE OF SPLIT STICKS. 


ing only to be washed out, and placed so that the opening 
in one head will answer for the door. Figure 2 shows 


Fig. 5.—-HOUSE WITH BIRCH BARK. 


how six of these kegs may be put together to go upon a 
pole. The kegs are fastened to the boards by screws put 


in from beneath. Figure 8 shows how a two-storied 
house may be made from two shallow boxes, each di- 
vided inside into four tenements; each box has a bot- 





Fig. 6.—HOUSE WITH ROUGH BARK, 


tom board, projecting two inches all around, to answer 
as a landing place; the roof should be tight, and the 
whole so strongly nailed that it will not warp, and it 
should be painted. The remaining engravings show how 
small boxes, of different kinds, such as may be found at 
any store, may be turned into bird-boxes. These are 
much better.tg be fastened to sheds and out-buildings 
and tothe branches and trunks of trees, than to stand 
out upon poles, In figure 4, the covering is of thin strips 
of chestnut or other easy splitting wood; figure 5 is cov- 
ered with the bark of the Paper or Canoe Birch, which is 
not rare in northern woods, and ornamented with Laurel 
or other crooked twigs. In the absence of Birch, any 
other bark will answer, no matter how rough, as seen in 
figure 6. In putting up bird-houses, keep two things in 
mind: place them where cats cannot catch the birds as 
they pass in and out, and be sure to fasten them so secure- 
ly that no wind, or shaking of the trees will throw them 
down, and thus break up the family. 


Ee — 
Aunt Sue’s Chats. 


J. M. Biavvetr sends a sum, which, he says, ‘‘ was 
given at a Teacher’s Institute in our county some years 
ago by a School Commissioner, and out of fourteen pupils 
only two worked it alike.” When I first glanced at it, I 
thought it was as * plain as a pike-staff,” and tried it my- 
self, but I became terribly ‘‘mixed” in the debit and 
credit account. It has furnished much amusement in our 
own family-circle, and I give it to the readers of the 
American. Agriculturist with much pleasure. Here it is: 
A liquor-agent of a New England town (where spirits 
were only sold by an agent appointed for the purpose) 
held the office for one year; at the expiration of that 
time he gave the following statement of his account, viz. ; 


Amount of cash received on assuming office......$ 32,17 
Value of liquor received at same time............ 57.54 
Cazh received from sales during the year.......... 102.97 
Amount paid fur liquor during the year........... 59.91 
Amount of agent’s sala er ae 


Value of liquor on hand at the end of the year.... 31.37 

Does the town owe the agent, or the agent owe the 
town? And how much? 

I shall be glad to receive solutions to the above from 
everybody. 

S. (Peel Co., Canada).—Thanks for puzzles, etc. We 
leave a vulnerable point in the alphabetical arithmetic, 
purposely ; it would scarcely pay to waste time upon it 
else. Ishall look for your solution to the “liquor account.” 

Horace M.E.—Your questions were a little too scientific 
for my department, so I turned them over to the Doctor. 


Fiorence.—I can scarcely give you any suggestions 
for home-made frames large enough for the pictures you 
describe; still, if I wanted to make some cheap ones, I 
should contrive something or other. Let’s talk it over. 
How would it do to cut a frame out of card-board, like 
figure 1. (Sew a button-mould on each corner), brush it 
over with a coat of glue, 
and, while damp with the 
glue, scatter sand over it? 9 Q 
Then fasten it to four 
pieces of lath at the back 
(cut to fit the picture, and 
joined at the corners) by a 
brass-headed nail, driven 
through the button-mould 
at each corner. If you do 
not like the sand, scatter 
raw-rice and mustard-seed 
over the glue, and when 
perfectly dry, give it one re] 
or two coats of red sealing- 
wax varnish (made by dis- 
solving red sealing-wax in 
alcohol; or shellac in alcohol, and adding vermilion tm 
color it). Or cover the card-board with brown paper (or 
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stain it brown), and fasten on toit pressed leaves, acorns, 
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etc. The chief objection to the latter plan is, the ten- 
dency to collect and harbor dust. For small pictures, 
frames made of the splints (lamp-lighters) that are sold 
in bundles, are very pretty, but they are so commonly 
used that I need not describe them here. A wreath of 
Christmas greens makes a very pretty frame for a picture, 
and lasts much longer than one would suppose, if not 
much handied. 

EneG.isH Girt.—I cannot tell you “* where in London” 
the newspaper is pubiished; but it is called “The 
Obituary,” and is devoted to the affairs of grave-diggers, 
embalmers, undertakers, sculptors of tombstones and 
monuments, cremationists, etc. Wills are published 
therein, heirs hunted up, lost wills advertised, and epi- 
taphs furnished. Mourning goods are advertised. In 
short, everything of a funereal nature that can be publish- 
ed, there finds place. It is not a cheerful paper. 

J.J.—Jacobus Damiun, whoever he might be, was 
eight feet high; Walter Parsons, seven feet four, and 
William Evans seven feet six. The scripture giant, 
Goliath, was six cubits and a span high (1. Samuel, 
xvii:4); variously estimated to be from nine feet six, 
to twelve feet. Og is supposed to have heen even taller, 
from the fact that his bedstead is mentioned in Dent. 
iii: 11, as being “‘ nine cubits long.” Sabara, the Arabian 
giant, was nine feet nine inches high. The Emperor 
Maximus was eight feet six inches high. During the 
reign of Vitellius there lived a Jew who was ten feet two 
inches tall. He was named Elcazera, an was sent asa 
present to Rome with Darius, when the latter was sent 
asahostage. During the reign of Augustus Cesar we 
read of two giants, Idusio and Secundilla, who were 
each ten feet high, and after their death their bodies were 
kept for some time as a wonder. So that “giants” 
were not “common ™ even in those days. 


How Things are Done in other 
Countrics—Streets and Street Life. 


A stranger visiting any large city learns much about 
the place and its people by walking through the streets. 
The business streets show him a great deal of one side 
of city life, and a walk among the residences allows him 
to see where and how the people live. New York is un. 
like most other American cities in having one principal 
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street, and all others are very poor when compared with 


it. Broadway is a large and important part of New | 


York; it is not only the great street of the city, but the 
great street of the country, if, not of the world. No 
other city has a street that shows such variety, such life, 
and such crowds for miles in extent. This street is a 
great sight, and though we have been familiar with it 
for some 40 years, it is just as attractive as ever. In all 
the principal cities of the United States and Northern 
Europe, the streets are broad, with a carriage way be- 
tween two side-walks, and kept in excellent order. But 
when we visit the cities of Mexico and other Spanish 
American countries on this continent, or the cities of 
Southern Europe and Asia, the first thing that strikes us 
is the beauty of these cities when seen from a distance. 
The houses, usually white and low, seem to be embow- 
ered in trees, above which appear spires, domes, or min- 
arets, glistening in the sun, and forming a charming pic- 
ture--but enter the city—and the beauty disappears. The 
most repulsive sights meet the eye, and one is apt to 
wish that he had no sense of smell, so offensive are the 
odors. Take a large Mexican city, for example, like Chi- 
huahua or Durango, both so beautiful when seen from 
without; when you enter the streets it seems like going 
into an immense prison. The houses are generally built 
to enclose a square court-yard, and all the doors and win- 
dows open into this yard, while the houses present 
to the streets only a blank wall; no windows on the 
street, and only one enormous door, through which a 
carriage or large wagon may be driven. All the life is 
found, and nearly all the business, is carried on within 
the court-yard, and the streets are deserted save as peo- 
ple pass from one house to another. 1 that country ev- 
ery house is really a castle, for when the hig doors are 
closed, all the rest of the world is shut out. In some of 
the large Eastern cities the streets ‘are strangely narrow. 
In Constantinople and Cairo, as well as in Canton, and 
other large cities in China, the streets are so very nar- 
row, sometimes only 6 or 8 feet wide, they have no side- 
walks, but slope towards the center, and in the middle of 
the street is a gutter to carry off the water, which you 
may be sure is none of the cleanest. Of course in such 
streets as these there can be no carriages drawn by 
horses. In Cairo, where camels are in common use, & 
train of loaded camels makes queer work in the streets. 
Of course they have their loads packed on their backs, 
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and when loads are light they are very bulky. It is very 
funny to see the people, when the shout of the camel- 
driver is heard, get close up to the houses, take shelter 
in the door-ways, or wherever they can squeeze them- 
selves out of the way, and not be hit by the loads. 

One of the strange things about these Eastern cities is 
the amount of business done in the streets. You have 
of course heard of the Bazars of Constantinople and other 
places, but these are only narrow streets, roofed over and 
lighted from above ; the stores are very small, we should 
call them “‘ stands.” Indeed, many an old apple or candy 
woman in our cities has more room to display her wares, 
than do those dealers in costly shawls, jewels, and other 
articles. Even in the streets that are not covered and 
turned into bazars, the store is merely a sort of stall, or 
coop, where the dealer can attend to his principal busi- 
ness—which is smoking—and who looks as if he did not 
care to be disturbed by a customer. The picture gives 
a part of one of the commoner streets of Constantinople, 
which serves to show some of the things that strike a 
stranger. The shoe-maker, like most of the tradesmen 
in that city, carries on his business about as much out of 
doors as in-doors, and people make themselves quite at 
home in the street. The porter, with his load, is a com- 
mon sight in Eastern cities, where merchandise and bag- 
gage of all kinds is mostly carried by main strength. 
You wonder why the fellow don’t get up a barrow or 
hand-cart of some kind. That is just what an American 
would do, but this man’s father, and grandfather, ‘ toted ' 
things in the same way, and so he keeps on, as will his 
children, no doubt. You will wonder if those people in 
the distance have the toothache, and are going in pro- 
cession to the dentist’s. They are women who are very 
likely out on ashopping tour. It is the custom, indeed, 
a part of their religion, for the women to wear in public 
very thick veils, that allow only the eyes to be seen. One 
of the advantages of travel is that one learns to better 
value what he has at home. Many a boy and girl, when 
they have read of Oriental magnificence, of bazars, of 
mosques, and other fine things, have thought their own 
surroundings poor and mean. One of the uses of travel 
is to make us content with our own homes. If any of 
you could visit these oriental cities, with their narrow, 
dirty, and bad-smelling strects, you would at once 
think of home, and of our own towns which, if not 
ancient or magnificent, are at Icast clean and healthful. 
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FINE TEAS. 


This is a combination of captt talists to uel, De con: 
n on 





cuneate Teas throughout the United States e mutual 
principle 
We expect every consumer of Teas to render us all » 


assistance they can in ca’ pi vina out con cutee hy 
make a specialty of SUPPL ON LY, 
(and allow no middlemen to tAJ pans Swat a our im: 
portations,) which will enable us to supply them with Teas 
at prices lower than have ever been known, and of those 
fine qualities that seldom reach the interior, being sold only 
in large cities and among the very wealthy. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA €O0., 
a 8 Church Street, 
NEW YORK OITY. 


F.S.W 
ISSUES EVERY APPROVED 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT, ‘POLICIES 


wir md favo 
GANIZED TAPRIL eat 


CASH ASSETS OVERS 80,000 000. 
ZERO 











REFRIGERATOR 

with Water and Milk he d P | t 

Cooler. BEST Fcod a r y a n S. 

and Ice Keeper in the Everybody wants them, as they donot have to be renewed 


World. Centennial Award 
given. Send for Catalogue. 


each year, like other plants. Collections by mail at $1.00, 
82.00, $3.00, and 85.00, to any part of the country. 
ALEX. M. LESLEY, Send for descriptive catalogue, which is sent free by 

226 W. 28rd St., New York. WOOLSON & CO., Passaic, N. J. 


Before Purchasing Paints or Roofing, Send for Samples and REDUCED Price List of 


SBES TOS 


ASBESTOS ROOFING.—This article is now well known in all parts 


of this country, as the ce ey — 
ard, low-priced Roofing. It is furnished in rolls ready for nailing to the es weighs only about 60 Ibs. 
feet, and when finished evith the Fire-proof Asbestos Coating, presents a han: e white or li “oe 
adapted for steep and flat roofs in all climates, costs only about half as much as tin, and can plied 

ASBESTOS ROOF PAINT.—This is a better article than has ever before been offered tor this 
contains no tar or creap oils, and forms the handsomest and most durable preservative ing in use, for t ood other 
roofs, iron-work, sencee. 4, ourbutldings , ete. It is furnished seems. for use in packages of all s 

AS ESTOS P ese Paints are in every r t ‘strictly first class, wand second to no others in the 
market in purity, Pata ca on permanency of color, beauty ° finish, and durability. They are a pene ready for the 
brush, in twelve newest shades, suitable for the tasteful decoration of all classes of build’ e sess & superior 
body, ‘and are more economical than any others, two coats being fully equal to three of a ° the var cus liquid chemical 
paints. which commas water, alkalt soap, etc. Send for samples 

BESTOS STEAM-PIPE and BOILER COVERINGS.—The most durable and effective non-con- 

ductors "in use—proved er to all others in U. 8S. Government tests—a perfect insulator for hair felts, rendering them 
ndestruct e. 

ASBESTOS STEAM PACKING.—Made from pure ee 55 ASBESTOS. Self-Lubricating ; Radostrdeunie. 

ASBESTOS FIRE-PROOF PAINT for wood-work. ASBESTOS CEMENT for repairing acid and 
retorts, iC re eee etc. ASBESTOS BOARDS, PAPER, THREAD, CLOTH, SHEATHING, and L N- 
PS 
ae te for at ct Henne 


All these materials are prepared ready for use, in neat and peng neha —— 
easily applied by any one. Liberal inducements to General Mercha sores Co 
SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED PAMBALETS. PRICEL STS, meg. 




















, and can be 





H. W, JOHNS MA NUFACTURING 5D 
87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
Also for sale by Downle, Trainer & Co., Boston; §. W. 


Hempsted & Co., Columbus, 0.; T. 8. & A. J. 
wr kw San Fe hic azo; M. M. Buck & Co.,, St. Louis; H. D. Coleman & Bro., N 
psOm, San rancisco, 
. te CAUTION.—The public are cautioned against purchasing or using any materials for the above or similar 
purposes, be u ohh ting to contain ASBESTOS unless they bear our name and dates of patents. 
When writing, please state you saw this advertisement in the American Agriculturist. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT ? 


USE THE BEST: 


The AVERILL PAINT received the only MEDAL and DIPLOMA trom the CEN= 
TENNIAL EXHIBITION. 


MIXED READY FOR USE. 
The AVERILL is the Standard and only RELIABLE Mixed Paint, 


and should not be confounded with other mixed paints. Sample cards, together with testimonials from owners of the 
finest residences in the country, furnished free by 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 32 Burling Slip, N. Y. 
t= PELLUCIDITE, for coating, preserving and finishing hard woods, The best and most durable preparation known. 


Foote & Richardson, 
CLOTHIERS --- CUSTOM and. READY-MADE, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST BUILDING, 
245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


GOOD, RELIABLE WORK—LOW PRICES—SMALL PROFITS—LARGE SALES. 


A splendid assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, Diag- 
onals, ctc., ctc., in Custom Department, adapted to the 
season, and AT PRICES to SUIT ALL. 

(= Onr facilities are such, that we can supply our cus- 
tomers at prices beyond competition. (2 Give us a call. 


ew Orleans; ‘Nhompson & 








A large, carefully selected stock of first-rate, ready- 
made Garments, constantly on hand, at prices to suit the 
hard times. 

Spring Suits, at from $10 00 to $35 00 
Spring Pants, at from $2 00 to $10 00 
Spring Overcoats, at from $8 00 to 525 00 


EVERYBODY, EVERYWHERE, can get good garments of us, without the trouble of a visit. 
Samples and Rules for Measurement sent on application, and Clothing made, and sent to all parts of the country. 


To COLERGYMEN : Over 400 Clergymen, in different parts of the United States and Territories, have their 
garments made by us and forwarded to them. 








Vassar College, 


For the Higher Education of Women, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK. 
J. H. RAYMOND, LL.D., President. 


ADMISSION. 
Applicants for admission to the a must be at least 
D' 





sixteen years of age, and must prese testimo- 
nials of character. None are received fora period 
than till the close of the current 

RECULAR STUDIES. 

Mental and Moral Philoso Greek, Latin, French, 
German and English Ls dd Spee corer 
Rese Math » Physics, Natural His- 
tory, Chemistry, yei 

Yocal, Piano and. 0 re M rubies. a 

ocal no an 

Every department i "ender ine deat of 

an able Professor, competent Teachers. 


THE COLLECE HOME 
The College is situated two miles east of Poughkeepsie. 
Union ek run a 1 to ey from the inthe The Western 
nion Te lene u m as an office 
‘The C eee bull ay # warmed by stea with 


as, <6 a Soiled oi ane of pure r. Bath- 
ng- — write other an abundance of pare’ are — 
rovide 


All the —— are members of the gmentie ana mally ape 
are subject to its regulations. The d 
is ao the supervision of the Lady Prin 
grounds, embracing two hundred aero, “with several 

wien ot Eravel walks, 2 flower-garden, lake, and the well- 
—— Gymnasium, afford ample scope for healthful 
recreation. 

A regular phys sician, Pray in the College, devotes her 
entire time to the care of its health. 

There are daily prayers ay “the ae and a religious 
service and Bible classes every Sunday. 


EXPENSES. 

The uniform price of Board and Tuition for all stadents, 
—— regular, ee or preperenten: % | is $400 for the Col- 

lege year; of which is on goes in advance, and the 

ance on the first day of March following. 

No extra charge is made, except for private lessons in art 
studies; for which the additional charges ere as follows, 
pa able three quarters in advance: 

ianoforte, two openness week and one 
practice period daily..............+5+ 3100 per annum. 
tice period daily.. 


wtescy:, 100 e 
Solo Singing, two lessons a week and 
one practice period daily........... 100 be 
Thorough-Bass and Comparitnets two 
leSSONS & WEEK. ...6.cerevsscecevesss 
Drawing, Fainting. or Modelling, ‘two 
lOBBONE @ WEEK... . odgn oss oewossvcccese 80 . 
A nominal charge is made for medical attendance. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 

The entrance examinations for the year 1877-78 commence 
on Wednesday, Heptenber 19, 1877, and continue three days, 
from 9 a.m. until 5 p. m., with an intermission of one hour 
and a half for dinner, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Letters respecting departments of instruction, admission 
or dismission of students, ete., should be addressed to the 
President ; Letters respecting "Finances to Matthew Vassar, 
Jr., Treasurer: other business letters to William F. Forby, 
General Superintendent, 

| = CATALOGUES containing pil — may _ be ob- 
tained 1 by addressing WILLARD L. DzaX, Registrar, Pough- 


>” Wind Mill World Eclipsed, 


e Jury report of Centennial 
ngest Wind- 
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waraj—** 


made, 
cies 9yeurs. 4,000 in use. 


Perfectly Self-Regulating. 
A solid Wheel Mill, with no loose 





6: nd for Illustrated Circular ae 
dres C. B. SALMON, Sec’y, Beloit, Wis, 


THE 


FLORENCE OILSTOVE, 
For Heating or Cooking. 
TWOSTOVES IN ONE. 








Safe, 

Odorless and Durable. 
Can be used without chimney- 
fiues,asit generates nosmoke 
or noxious gases. 

Meats and Bread cooked 
this stove are better flavor- 
and more digestible than 

when cooked by coal or wood. 


THE HEATER | 
furnishes an abundant su 
ply of pure, moist heat, easily 
regulated to any desired > wd 
The Cook, with Baker. ._ perature. 


The FLOBENCE received the only Centennial 
Medal awarded to Oil Stoves. Report of the Judges: 
“It is simple in construction, easily managed, and 
well adapted to itsintended purpose. 

MADE BY THE 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
FLORENCE, MASS., Manufacturers of 

THE BEST SEWING MACHINES. 

General Agenci ® Union Square, New ¥' 
476 Washington St., Boston; 66 e St., 


HE ZOETROPE coL ALAR 8 .—See Mastrated ad- 
vertisement in February numbe: 
cuiturist. RAY & TAYLOR MWF'G CO., ng pringfleld. = 











[HOSE want dng choles fowls and, excellent 
of Pure Brown 
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New Varieties Potatoes. 
No, 1.—CENTENNIAL., 


A seedling of the well-known Brownell’s Beauty, crossed 
with the ite Peach Blow. Shape, round, symmetrical 
very handsome ; skin, deep red; flesh, white, fine grain, o 
superior quality ; medium early. 


No. 2.—SUPERIOR. 


Of the same parentage as the preceding. Tubers, oval, 
kidney-shaped ; skin, very smooth, of a deep red color ; eyes 
few and small; medium early; very.productive, an excel- 
lent keeper—and retains its mealiness and fine table quality 
during the entire season. 

A Certificate of Merit was awarded this variety at the late 
International Potato Show in England. 


No.3. IMPROVED PEACHBLOW. 


A cross between the well-known Jersey Peach Blow and 
the Excelsior, resembling the Peach Blow in appearance. In 
pny A and earliness it far excels that variety, and will pro- 

uce double the quantity. 

Either of the above varieties will be mailed, post-paid, 
per Ib., $1.00; 3 lbs. to one address, $2.50. 


RUBY. 
The most Productive Potato known. 
33 Bushels grown from one pound. 

A new red, kidney-shaped potato, from the Early Rose, 
bybridized with the ite Peach Blow. The shape is oblong, 
slightly flattened, resembling that of the Early Rose. Eyes 
slightly sunken ; flesh white, fine-grained, firm, and of ex- 
cellent flavor. Tubersof medium size. The time of ma- 
turity is the same as that of the Early Rosc, and it is equal- 
ly A ipa 9 

er pound 7% cts., 3 Ibs. to one address, $2.00 by mail, post- 


aid. By express, charges paid by purchaser, 1 peck $2.00; 
Palf busiel, $3.00 ;'1 bushel $5.00; 1 Dbl. $12.00." > . 
SNOWFLAKE, 
23% Bashels grown from one pound. 

Beautiful in appearance — superior in quality — early— 
ripening a few dive later than the Early Rote very prodac- 
ave Popo Rae? pousd, 4 cents ; 2 a 2 ay 
00, by mail, prepaid. express or fre’ pec. 3 
bush, $2.50; 1 bush., $4; 1 barrel, $8. ‘ 4 


For a full description of the above, with many other de- 
sirable varieties, see our Potato Catalogue. 


The Great Centennial Exhibit. 


500 Named Varieties Potatoes, 


The largest collection in the world, for which was award- 
ed the Grand Centennial Prizz Mzpa. and DipLoma. 
One Tuber each of the entire collection, correctly la- 
beled, and age > A packed, express or postage prepaid: 
varieties, $100; 250 varieties, $50; 100 varieties, $25; 
50 varieties, $15; 25 varieties, $8. 





Bliss’s Illustrated Potato Catalogue con- 
tains a list of 500 variciics, beautifully illustrated; also 
much useful information upon the cultivation of this 
valuable escnient. 10 Cents. 


| Butter makers will find this variety very useful in 















A NEW FORAGE PLANT, 
Prickly Comfrey. 


This is a new and valuable fodder plant, imported from 
the Caucasus, yielding enermous crops of green food. It 
may be cut seyeral times each year, and can be used cither 

een or cured for winter. Itis said to producefrom S0to 

00 tons per acre. 
Price of sets per doz., 75c. ; per 100 $4. 


CHINESE YAM. 


(Dioscorea Batatas.) 


A valuable esculent but little known. A well-grown root 
will measure 2 feet in length, and 234 inches in its broadest 
diaincter, and are quite eH remaining in the ground over 
winter without protection. The flesh is remarkably white, 
and very mucilaginous in its crude state. net may be 
boiled or roasted, and when cooked possess a rice-like taste; 
are quite farinaceous, nutritive, and. valuable for food. It 
is also a very desirable climbing — suitable for covering 
screcns, arbors, and unsightly places. Packets containing 
12 bulblets, 25 cts. ; 5 packets $1. 


The Earliest Tomato Known. 


LITTLE GEM. 


This new variety was raised by the originator of the Con- 
queror Tomato, heretofore considered the earliest in culti- 
vation. The vines are of medium length, compact growth, 
and excessively loaded with bright red fruit of medium size, 
of round and uniform shape, varying from four to six inches 
in circumference, of superior flavor, either raw or cooked. 
Its bright glossy red color, uniform size, shape, and other- 
wise beautiful appearance, make a dish of LITTLE GEms al- 
most as co & a plate of strawberries. It may be rc- 
lied upon to yield several pickings, a week or ten days ear- 
lier than any other variety. 
Price, 25 cts per packet ; five packets for $1.00. 


Bliss’s Improved Long Orange Carrot. 
This superior variety is the result of a careful selection 
for successive years, of the best formed, largest, and deep- 
est colored roots in the Imported Long Carrot, y 
which it has attained a perfection hitherto unknown in this 
useful vegetable, being larger, better flavored, and of a 
deeper orange color, and more sure to produce .. crop. 
ng to 
their butter a rich,deep yellow color. We unhes — 
pronounce it the best variety in the market, and one whic 
will not fail to give satisfaction to the ae One 
ounce, 15 cts,; four ounces, 40 cts.; one Ib., $1.25; 5 Ibs., 
$5.00; by mail, post-paid. 


RELIABLE ONION SEEDS. 


Our stock of onion seed has been raised from carefully 
selected bulbs, and we can recommend it with the greatest 
confidence, as equal to any ever offered in this or any other 
market.—The abundant crop enables us to offer it at a lower 
price than for many years.—Sent post-paid, as follows: 















Ounce.  \lb. Ib 
Extra Early Red..... $0.25 id $2.0 
BaGy Tea, ...... cscs 15 50 1.50 
Wethersfield Large Re 15 40 1.25 
Danvers Yellow.. 15 50 1.50 
Yellow Dutch... 15 50 1.59 
White Portugal PA i) 2.00 
Early Cracker... 20 vi) 2.59 
pe! Red Globe.. R 2.50 
Southport Red Globe - ®@ v6) 2.50 
Southport White Globe. . 5 2.50 
Southport Ycllow Globe...... 20 rh 2 


50 
In lots of 5 Ibs. 25 cents per pound may be deducted. 


Bliss’s Hllustrated Seed Catalozuc and 
Amateur’s Guide to the Flower & Kitchen 
Garden.—200 pages, including several hundred finely 
executed engravings. and a beautifully-colored 
Lithograph. 35 Cents. 

Bliss’s Tllustrated Gardener’s Almanac 
and Abridged Catalogue.—1:36 pages. Embraces 
a Monthly Calendar of Operations, and a price list of all tho 
leading Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, 
profusely illustrated, with brief directions for their cul- 
ture. 10 Cents. ‘ 

Regular Customers supptied gratis. 





See our Full-page Advertisement in March American Agricuiturist. Address 


P. 0. Box 5712, 





“I 
mays” FRESH 
- 
1877 DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR, 1877 
Contains descriptive and price list of Vegetable, Flower and 
jrass Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Novelties, and every GARDEN 
REQUISITE. Beautifully illustrated. 180 pages. 
HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
The celebrated Wethersfield 


BEST SEED Vegetable and Farm Seeds, 


by mail or express. Quality unsurpassed. Prices to suit the 
times. Price catalogue free to all, Address RODNEY 
KELLOGG, Hartford, Conn. Seeds and Fertilizers. 


The Greenbrook & Paterson City Nurseries’ 


Floral Calendar, Journal, and $ Sample Plants, 25 cts. 
Lists Free. J.GREIVES, Sec., Box 837, Paterson, N.J 














B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St., New York 








ROOTS GARDEN MANUAL 


for 1877, contains all about the General Managenient 
of the Market Garden, [Root Crops, the itchen 
Garden, and the Flower Garden. Sent for 10 cis., 
which will be allowed on the first order tor seeds. 

{2 Plantsin their season. 

Fresh crop of Turnip seeds in July. 9 


Address J. B. ROOT, Sced Growcr, Rockford, Ills. 


CHOICE FLOWER SEED. 


1 pkt. 10 cte.; the 6 for 50 cts. Each pkt. contains the most 
desirable kinds and colors of each varicty, and are a choice 
collection, und will please you, giving good satisfaction for 
the money invested. Pansies, Balsams, Tall Asters, Double 
Hollyhocks, Phlox, and Verbenas. Address 

L. D. SNOOK, Barrington, Yates Co., N. Y. 


POMONA NURSERY, Miorsgites ay 
t] ants. Capt. Jac 
and Great American, the best etrewberries. Ren acres 
of Brandywine (Susqneco) raspberries, yielded in 1876, 
$4,338. Send for Catalogues. 
WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 











“ONLY THE BEST,’ 


All the latest novelties and choicest varieties of 
a VEGETABLE, FARM, and FLOWER 
SEEDS, Summer-F lowering BULBS and 
PLANTS, SMALL FRUITS, FLORISTS? 
SUPPLIES and GARDEN REQUISITES, 
Illustrated descriptive Catalogue free on application, 


WM. H. CARSON, 


125 Chambers 8St., N. Y. 















SELECT “Sixkiteus” SEEDS 


at reasonable prices, should send for our Illus 
Catalogue for 1877, descriptive of all the NEW, trated 
and CHOICEST Varieties of Ve: ble and Field 4 
Sent free to all applicants. KINS & CORNISH, 
Goshen, N. Y., (Successor to J. R. V. Hawkins, 








My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and Flower Seed for 
1877 will be ready by January, and sent free to all who ap- 
ply ; Customers of last season need not write for it. 1 offer 
one of the largest collections of vegetable seed ever sent 
out by any seed-house in America, a large portion of which 
were grown on my six seed farms. Printed directions 
for cultivation on every parcel. All sced sold 
from my establishment warranted to be both fresh and true 
to name; so far that should it prove otherwise, I will refill 
the order gratis. As the original introducer of the Hubbard 
and Marblehead Squashes, the Marblehead Cabbages, anda 
score of other new vegetables, I invive the patronage of all 
who are anxious to have their seed fresh, 
truce, and of the very best strain. NEW 
VEGETABLES A SPECIALTY. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblichead, Mass, 


TOBACCO SEED. 


Parties wishing to obtain the **T'rue Conn. Broadleaf”’ 
TOBACCO SEED, 
Can be supplied with a very superior article, viz.: 

Per oz. \% lb. ' 
Hockanum or East Hartford Broad Leaf. .40 $1.00 $3.00 
John Williams road Leaf. 40 1.00 3.00 
3elknap Broad Leaf...... 
Ohio Improved Broad Lez 
Imported HAVGMA...« o 500 8's sbodege seca s.- 008 50 1.75 6.00 

By mail on receipt of pri Registered Letters, Money 
Orders, or Drafts on N, Y. at my risk, 

The seed I offer is of the best quality, grown from pure 
stock, and are the varietics most largely grown in the Valley 
of the Connecticut. My Gardencr’s Catalogue and 
Price List of Select Vegetabic and Farm Seeds for 1847, scent 
free to allapplicants. Address 

R. D. HAWLEY, 
492 & 498 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 



















BY MAIL FREE OF POSTAGE. 


They speak their own praise wherever planted 


La-Tuz Atrention or MARKET GARDENERS 
AND PRIVATE FAMILIES ts parTICULARLY REQUEST- 
ED. LANDRETHS’? RURAL REGISTER 
AND ALMANAC, conrarntnc CATALOGUE ann 
PRICES, MAILED WITHOUT CHARGE TO APPLICANTS. 


David Landreth & Sons, . 
FOUNDED 1784. Philadelphia. 


ae SEEDS= 


Of best Eastern growth delivered at your P. 0., one-third 
less than you can buy “Box Seeds” at yourstore. We wil 
send by mail, postpaid, at prices named. the following. 1 
var’s choice Flower Seeds, 1nd 15 var’s select 
Vegetable Seeds for 3"; a 30 var’s of either for $1. 











Bassona Beet.....per 1b. ted Turnip Radish, pr. 1b. $.66 
Dewinz’s Turnip Beet “ .60|Long Scarlet Radish.. “60 
Long Blood Bect..... * —-60\Cow Horn Turnip... * 50 


1.00/Strap Lf&Golden Ball * 50 
Yel, Danvers Onion... “ 1.00/Long Orange Carrot.. 90 
Long SmoothParsnip “70: Spinach, r’d or pr’kly.._“ 5 
ce “and & Ib. at Ib. rates. Catalogne free, Reduc- 
tions to dealers and gardeners. State where adv. seen. 


FERRIS & MINARD, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
S. N. Hyde’s Egyptian Sweet Corn. 


Large ears, and very large grain. Decidedly the best va- 
riety for the table in America. First Preminm awarded by 
the Md. State Horticultural Society, 1875 and 1876. 25 cts. a 
package; 50c.a pint; $1 a quart; by mail Free of Postage. For 
sale only by J. Bolgiano & Son, 28 Calvert St., Baltimore,Md. 


Large Red Onion..... “ 
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Shakers’ Garden Seeds. 


True and Genuine. Fresh and Reliable. 
One of the oldest seed firms in the country. Seeds sent 
by mail Postage free. Special prices and terms to Grangers. 
« The excellence of the Shakers’ Garden Seeds is generally 
admitted.”—Zda's Am. Agricuilturist. 
Illustrated and descriptive Catalogue of Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds Free. 
Address CHARLES SIZER, 
Mount Lebanon, Col. Co., N. Y. 








r 


Contains over 2,200 varieties Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds, COLORED PLATES. Elegant 
wood-cuts of vegetables and flowers. Handsomest” 
Guide Published! 82 Send for it. 
DETROIT SEED CO., Detroit, Mich. 


GRATIS—A Fifty Page CATALOGUE, 


Showing WHAT and HOW to PLANT; describing all the 
valuable new early and late PEACHES, and new long-keep- 
ing Winter Apples, Pears, Quinees, Grapes, Small Fruits, 
Evergreens, Ornamental ‘Trees, and Shrubbery. A. large 
stock of all items usually found in a FIRST-CLASS NUR- 
SERY, all of which will be sold for less than half the usnal 
retail price. Catalogue .mailed gratis to all applicants. 
Apples and Peaches, Trees by mail. Nocharge for packing 
or postage. 75 varieties of apples to select from, including 
my popular list of long keepers. See Catalogue. 
H PETERS, 
Great Northern and southern Nurseries, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 











THE ALBANY SEED STORE “*‘ieax** 


PRICE & KNICKERBOCKER, Successors to 





Bie Pig e777 
Reliable Sced by Mail. Send address on a postal 
card tor our iliustrated catalogue. 96 pages, 250 illustrations. 
State St., Albany, N. Y. 





“vou WILL MISS IT.” 


If youdo not send for Rogers’ collections. 10 pkts. of 
choice Kitchen Garden Seeds for 30 cts. 7 pkts. of choice, 
most showy, and desirable varieties of flowers, for cts. 
Either collection sent post-paid on receipt of price. Both 
collections, including extra inducements, for 50 cts. North- 
ern grown seeds. Best quality. Fresh and true to name. 
Address all orders. ROGERS BROS., 
(P. O. B. 179.) Cape Vincent, N. Y. 









CHESTER COUNTY MAMMOTH CORN 


Large, prolific, sound, and early matured. Pro- 
nounced by judges the best Field Corn raised. The seed 
we are now supplying our customers has been selected for 
many years, and produced 


104 & 110 bushels Shelled Corn per Acre, 


We select only the largest, best formed, and earliest ears 
for seed, all shelled by hand, the small end of every ear be- 
ing discarded. Farmers! It will pay to oo this corn. 
Prices, 50c. per 1b., post-paid ; $2.50 4 bus. ; per bus. ; $7 
fortwo bus. 6sample pkts. Fiel ‘Seeds for two 8-cent 
stamps. For further particulars send for our 


1877 Seed Catalogue Free. 


The best and most reliable Garden, Field, and 
Flower Seeds at low prices. Also Choice PLANTS, 
TREES, and BLOODED LIVE STOCK. 


BENSON & BURPEE, 
Seed Warehouse, 223 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOU WILL MISS IT 


if you don’t get our Catalogue of Choice Flower Seeds, 
before buying seed. We sell Flower Seed at pre- 
cisely one-half the usual rates. Agricultural Books 
and Papers as premiums to clubs, etc. Illustrated Catalogue 
for 1877 for stamp. Burleigh & Bro., Plainfield, Conn. 
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L. Sculthorp, Port Hope, Ont., Canada. Dealer and 

Be Grower of the following kinds of Peas: McLean's 
Little Gem"; “Lexon Alpha”: ‘ Karly Kent"; ‘ York- 

shire Hero”; “ J3Ine Imperial’; “Champion of England.’ 





VERY LOVER ot Good Fruits should invest one 
cent in a postal card, and send to JOHN §S. COLLINS 
and get his Catalogue of Fruits, or see page 114 (March No.). 








combinea CATALOGUE. isre 
EVERYTHING 


FOR THE 


GARDEN 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 


SENT FREE 


To our customers of past years, and to 
all purchasers of our books, either 


Gardening for Profit, Practical Floriculture, 
or Gardening for Pleasure, 
(Price $1.50 each, prepaid, by mail.) 


To others, on receipt of 25c. 


Plain Plant or Seed Catalogues, without 
plate, free to 


) . 

helerHenelendonYes 

Seedsmin, Market Gardeners and Florists, 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 








and kindred topics treated in a manner of interest to ever 
lover of flowers, in Root’s Garden Manual for 187%. 
Sent for 10 cents, which amount will be allowed on first 
order fur seeds. Ready Dec, Ist. 

- B ‘ROOT, Seed Grower, Rockford, Ills. 


)MFERRY:<o 


| |sTRATES 
New [ee VE 
/ pl! 












ga 
gives full descrip 

and directions for _p 

over 1200 varieties of Ve 


Our Abridged Priced Catalogue FREE to all Applicants. 


= 


$ ONE DOLLAR. $ 


Spooner’s Gardening Cuide for 1877, 
And Spooner’s special collection, 30 varieties choice 
Flower Seeds, or varieties selected Vegetable 
Seeds, nailed to any address on receipt of $100; the two 
collections to one address for $1.75; illustrated Guide free 
toapplicants. Address, WM. H. Spooner, Boston, Mass. 


Thoroughbred Improved 


Yellow Danvers Onion Seed. 


Sent by mail, 10 ets. per package, $2.00 per 
Ib. Five lbs. or over. at $1.50, if sent by ex- 
HENRY_ LANE 


press. e ¥ 
Cornwall, Vt. 


Seed Potatoes 


SPECIALTY. 
Standard varieties—Early Rose, Snowflake, &c., &c.,—all 
selected stock, in fine order, at lowest cash prices. 
Send orders. to T. C. DAVENPORT, 
107 & 122 Dock St., Philadelphia. 




















POTATOES,Bnowflake Potatoes, extra nice reed, $6.09 
perbbl. Onion Seed, from finest selected 








SEEDS, 

“ tock: Red Globe, per lb. $1.25; Yellow 

pe Danvers, $1.50 Ie3 White Globe, $2.50 Tb. 
ULBS ent it-paid. extra choice var. Flower 
ori de, $1.00. 20choice var. Vezetable Seeds, 


$1.00, Strawberry Plants, all the leading 
var,, 23 cts. doz., $1.25 hund. 12 choice var. 

Warranted ladiolus Bu 1,00. The above all sent 
ost-paid at prices named. Will warrant 

first-class [the safe arrival of every package. Address 
and genuine."E. B. JENNINGS, Southport, Conn. 


500 Varieties of Potatoes, 


the largest Collection in the World, for which 

THE GRAND CENTENNIAL FRIZE MEDAL 

and Diploma were awarded. One Tuber of each Variety, 

correctly labeled, carefally packed, Expressage or Postace 

pre-paid, for #100. Catalogue of Seals. Potatoes. Small 

Fruits, &c., free. Address F. M. HEXAMER, 
New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


Mahopac Seedling the Rest 
5 nf and most Productive variety. 
1,994 nds grown from one ponnd. One pound, $1; 
a, $2, by weal ‘naghpald. For partieniars ond for our 
Tilustrated Catalogne of all the New and Rest varieties. 
HAWKINS & CORNISH, Goshen, N. Y. 


SWEET POTATO SKED—PLANTS. 























Seed from 30 acres, 4 kinds, 3 Ibs.. mail, $1; 3 pecks. OOD 


press, $1.50. Low by bbl. Write for circular. 2,000, 
plants in May. This my only business. 
W. W. RATHBONE, Marietta, O. 





Prickly Comfrey. 


This'is a new ana valuable fodder plant, said to produce 
from 80. to 100 tons per acre. See, im. Agriculturist for 
January, 1877. 

of sets per'doz., 75c.; per 100, $4.00; per 1,000, $30.00. 


"Golden Millet. 


(ALSO CALLED GERMAN.) $2 per Bushel. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 
NEW YORK. 

P. O. Box 876. 189 & 191 Water:St. 
PRICKLY COMFREY. 
The Best Fodder Plant in the World. 


Yields enormously; ws Where; withstands cold, 
‘ibuftsall kinds of stock. 





heat and drouth, anid suits 


Sets, $1 per 100, or $80 per thousand, ? e 
ted ont of New York State. Ls 
Oc a 


Agents wan 

P. 0. Box 12. 

Also Trees, Small Fruits, &c. Wholesale rates 
very low to Nurserymen, Dealers, and large Planters, 


Bond stamp for Descriptive List. Price List free. 
T. S. HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. Y. 


YOU WANT A “LADY” 


to make you h py! The finest large, extra early, 
WHITE GRAPE foown. Ripens middle of August 
Hardy, healthy, productive, and everywhere re ia ie. 
Nine years tested and approved by the best Horticulturists 
more ee Br = yer — pie t 15 Lear 

er 100. 2-years plants, single; doz. ; per ¥ 
pre-paid, by mailor oe press. Cireulars and price-list of 60 


varieties of Grapes free. 
GEO. W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, Ohio. 


STERLING, THE BEST! 


Get it as a present with your money’s worth of Gra 
Vines, Currant Bushes. yw? or Strawberry Plants, 
or Prime Danyer’s Onion d at $1.50 per Ib., post-paid. 
Wholesale and Retail Catalogues Free. 

8. J. ALLIS, Erie, Pa. 


Grape Vines. 


Grown especially for the trade and planters in quantity. 
CONCORD (large stock cheap), Martha, Delawa ’ 
IVES, Hartford Prolific, Clinton, SAL ’ 
Wilder, Agawam, Taylor, etc., etc. Also a large 
assortment of NEW varicties. Quality best. Priceslow! 
A descriptive cutalogue mailed ail applicants. 


e N 
Fir deryoes Pg hts Rea wk, N. J. 


N 
Plants of Best Quality. 
Haggect Assortment 
of old and new Varicties. 
Greatly reduced Prices. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Price list free. Address 


BUSH & SON & MEISSNER, 
BUSHBERG, Jefferson Co., Mo. 


CONCORD and IVES GRAPE VINES. 


No.1, 1 yr., $15 per 1,000; 2 vr. or extra, $22 per 1,000. 
: EA. RIEHL, Alton, LiL 


GRAPE VINES, 


1 000 000 of Concord, 1 year, $15 to $20 per 1,000; 2 
P ’ year, $25 to $80. All other varieties cheap. 
DR. H. SCHRODER, Bloomington, Ill. 


Be ready for the Potato Bugs, by 
getting this article for applying 
ris A 
ult: 


































green which the Am. 
ug. No., says is “ one of 


c rist, 
the best they have seen, and one 


ease of ior low cost of 
appara, and economy of mate- 
rial.” Price $1.00. Agents wanted 
‘ in every town. Price-list of Seeds 
and Potatoes free. DAVID R® WOOD, Morrisville, Vt. 


The New Potato Violet Flora. 


This is a sport from the Compton's Surprise ; size medium 
to large, growing smooth ; eyes few and. small, even with the 
surface; sliape. oval, somewhat flattened; skin reddish- 
purple; flesh white, meaty. Very productive. The tubers 
grow compactly in the hill, ripening in three months. | 
mail, postage aid, eee pou oy By $2. 
By expreng leit Me Pee si Wabtsh, fdiane 

s Alpha, Early Paragon, Early Ohio, Ruby, 
3 Rugokn, early crment, $ Ibs., post-paid, of either var., 
a 











$1.00. 7 var., 3 Ibs, each Prices by the bush. or 


bs, | Dbl. on application. Address 
Postale fore. E. Re JENNINGS, Plant & 


fui all flowering rooms. Seed Grower, Southport, Conn. 
best of Maryland, at panic 
re to schools Fem an 
. KR. ., and salt water luxuries. For ca 
Pricelist, sddress Mancua & Grason, Centreville, Md. 
R SALE.—Eight hundred and seventy ofrew 


Gloucester County, New Jersey, on road 


ms- 
ell, nea? Railroad between Philadel hia and 
town to Blue Rell. near re A. BUDD, No. 12 West 


Washington Square, Philadelphia. 


Fru aS Good stock, low 
Qmall Fruit eis oisren gcialty, ont COLLINE. 


Choice 
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KNOX FRUIT FARM AND NURSERIES. 


GREAT OFFERS! 


MORE LIBERAL OFFERS WERE NEVER MADE than the following: {#@ WE WILL SEND BY MAIL, post-paid, 
SAFE CARRIAGE GUARANTEED. 


20 Flowering Plants for $1.10. 


8 Verbenas, 1 Canna, 1 Abutilon, 

2 Coleus, 1 Salvia, 1 ‘Tuberose, 

1 Fuchsia, 1 Feverfew, 

2 Heliotropes, 2 Crysanthemums, 1 Dahlia, 

1 Geranium, 1 Ageratum, 2 Basket Plants, 


WITH DIRECTIONS FOR GROWING. 


See listin Catalogue. Our handsome Catalogue of Fruits, 
No order filled for less than $1.00. 


will be sent to all, free of charge, who send their address. 


J. F. GRIMES, Box 





8 Grape Vines for $1.10. 

vis] Stemyperries, four varieties, for $1, 10. 
| 20 Raspberries, “ 
| $0 Packages Choice Flower Seeds, - 
1 Dozen ine Assorted Verbenas’ for 50 cents. 
i * Geraniums for $1.00. 
a & <a - Coleus 
rc. & - . Basket Plants, 30. 


Flowers, and Seeds, containing full directions for cultivation, 


115, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





E Greenhouses, 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 
NEW CATALOGUE — now ready, and 


mailed at once on receipt of request—no stamps. 
200,000 Bedding Plants, Roses, Pan- 
sies, and desirable (many new) plants. 
FINEST PANSIES IN JU. S. 
Full Double Tuberose Bulbs, 
very large, now ready. 10c. each; 60c. for 12. 
Will offer a fine selection of such Plants as the Million 
buy, and at hard pan snap cash prices, German seed 
= any own selection while in Germany, Holland, France, 
. in Angust last. 
“Geen Pansy Seed—14 varieties, all choicest, at 25c. 
per packet. 


Buyers of $12 of Secd or Plants, or both, from our Cat- 
alogue, get American Agriculturist as premium tor one year, 


Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Offices in the Houses. 


oD Wy. 
gh "re nek p 


Plants, Trees, Shrishs. 


ADDRESS 


RING & MURRAY, 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 
EEDS—BU LBS—PLANTS.—10 Gladiolus, 10 sorts 
named. 50 cts, 10 fine Double Tuberoses, 75cts. 5 Beauti- 
ful Roses, 50 cts., by mail post- gold. Catalogue free. Send for 
one. Flower and “Vegetable Seeds at Five Cents per paper’. 


Bult i Plants at extremely low 
— ‘i JOHN LEWIS Y Hibs, Queens, N. Y. 


DOUBLE TUBEROSE BULBS. 


Superior Size and Quality. 











100 = 1.000 
First Quality Large Flowering Bulbs, $ .75 $4.00 $380.00 
Second Quality Flowering Bulbs, “50 ord 20.00 
A few hundred EXTRA Large Bulbs, 1.00 


Dwarf Pearl, ist quality Flowering Bulbs, i 50 rH 00 
If sent by Mail 25 cents per dozen EXTRA. 
MILLER & HAYES, 
5,774 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Seedlings, &c., For Sale. 


300,000 NORWAY MAPLE-3 years, 2 to 4 feet, $10 
per 1,000; 1 to 2 teet, 4, per 1,000. 1 year, $3 per 1, 


SUGAR MAPLE--2 and 8 years, 1 to 2 feet, $10 per 1 060. 
AMERICAN ELM-—? years, transplanted, 8 to 5 feet, $50 
per 1,000; 5 to 8 feet, $75 per 1,000. 
5.000 HERBACEOUS PZEONTES-—(S8 sorts), $10 per 
100; $80 per 1,000, 
15,000 LINNZEUS RHUBARB—$35 per 1,000. 
Also—Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Plants. 
J. A. LEWIS, Willimantic, Conn. 


Trees, Shrubs, Roses. 


Pewaukee and new Iussian / oe. es, PEARS, Plums, 
Cc 1s. Grapes, &c, ll Assortinent, QUAL- 
ITY wd A. Prices very fe Send for catalogues. 


J. W. ADAMS, Springfield, Mass. 
TREES,—Handsome stock of best new 
and old sorts, with general assortment of 


ERA fruit CE ornamental trees, flowering shrubs, vines, 
smal. {truits, &c. New price list free 
LLEN, 


New Bru 4 urseries, N. J. 


PEACH TREES. 


‘75,000 Peach trees, 1 year from bud, thrifty and healthy. 
Adives STEPHEN HOYT & SONS, New Canaan, Ct. 


Perc ach Trees, Small Fruit Plants, «0d Vines. 
1e 














r Fruit and Ornamental Trees, and General Nursery 
Products, in large quantities at lew rates. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. For circular address CHAS. BLACK & BRO., 
Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N, J. 


n Million Sugar Maple Seedlings, at $1 per 
‘Thousand. 100 by ae; t post. paid 50 cts. Oiler sorts at 
bottom prices. W. LiNSON, Central Lake, Mich. 


TR | J q 1S 500,000 Fruit. 250,000 Evergreen. 
Bedding P lants, ete. 


500, ,000 Greenhouse, 
Three Cat- 
alogues Free, 400 Acres, 13 Greenhouses. 
STORRS, H ABEINON “& COn “Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 


At HALF PRICE, will be sold to clear ground 
required for other uses—Standard Pear, 3 to 4yrs., hand- 
some Lawn trees, choice Shrubs, Specimen’ rare Coniferous 
and other desirable Evergreen trees, including in this latter 
category, all the recent introductions from Japan, Also 
Iledge plants and small Fruits in great variety, described in 
Catalozue to be had on application to 
JOHN BUTTERTON. 
London eed Hammonton, N. J. 
A large stock of Wilson’s Early Blackberry and Philad‘a 


Seedling lesborsy. 
PLATTS. Serine ie Lists free. 


TREES, shegndinton Seen Ii. 

















‘Double Tuberose Pearl.” 


I wili mail two flowering bulbs and Catalogue, oupeuieing 
treatise how to bloom them, to all who send 10c. and ~-—¢ 
stamp. CHAS. T. STARR, Avondale, Chester Co., 


CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, ROSES, 
AND WINTER-BLOOMING PLANTS, 


BY MAIL—POSTAGE PAID. 


Send for Catalogue No. 6 with Supplement—contains two 
hundred and sixty-four collections of five, fifteen, and twenty 
plants each, your choice for one dollar. * Address 


ROBT. J. HALLIDAY, Baltimore, Md. 


FLOW ERS. 


Strong Plants dclivered fgee of cost safely per mail at 
your door. Satisfaction gis anteed. Splendid assortment 
of ROS 7 for $1.00; ‘or $2.00. 

Send tor New Culiegee wr Piants. 


BUTZ & SON, 


PAUL 
Croton Floral Gardeus, New Castle, Pa. 
6 for 


13for $2 send tor 
wen oe uc of Flow 
(HOOERS BHO. £7 0. & THOMAS 
est Chester, Pa. 


FREE TO ALL. 


Our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Plants, 
Seeds, Bulbs, Shrubs, Trees, &c., with fine colored 
Plate. Prices low and satisfaction guaranteed, Discount 
allowed to Dealer:. Address 

NANZ, NEUNER & CO., DIAN Ky. 


CHOICE VARIETIES OF 
for i oni gen ey culture, 

















sent b 
Send stamp mail, fos of postage Cat. To 
Address L. B. CASE, Richmond, ind. 


Choice Mi ursery Stock. 


Consisting of Apple, Pear. Cherry, 1 Peach, Quin 
Grape Vines, aspberrics, Str: Bon ‘As 
pa roan s, orest and i:vergreen Teo Shrubs, Roses, & 
: vc A, rv r~ aa stock and fullest assortment in New Eng? 
and, 
PEPHEN HOYT & SONS, New Canaan, Ct. 


FAIRVIEW NURSERIES 


Established 1835. first class Peach Trees of the best 
orchard varieties. 0 @ superior stock of Fruit, Shade, 
and Evergreen Trees, Vines, Plants, etc., of thrifty growth. 
Send for Price List. " JOHN PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA OF 


European Larch and Evergreen Trees. 

Toth Seedling and Transplanted. All grown from seedson our 

own grounds, and better and cheaper than imported stock, 
European Larch and Evergreen Tree Seeds, 

By the ounce, pound, or 100 pounds. Send for Cataiogue. 
ROBERT DOUGLAS & SONS, Waukegan, III. 
| thse Larch and pen Seedlings; also Trans- 

planted Kvergreens ter stock and S lower befor’ 


than cver before _—— ee oaae free. Send 
purchasing elsewhere. D. HILL, Dundee, Kane Co., Ill. 


Osage Orange Plants, 














oF rime quality and very cheap. Special rates hv the = 000 


upwards. A full assortment of NTS. 
Yor price lists address A. HA & SON 
Nurserymen & Florists, d Bank, N. J. 





S™ MALL FRUIT PLANTS, and | Osage Orange Hedge 
Plants, and Peach a, at low rat 
3 JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


Evergreen & European Larch Seedlings. 


One of the largest and best stocks of Nursery-grown Seed- 
lings in the U.S. Small sizes, suitable for nursery-row, 
screens, timber beits, ornament, and wind-breaks for shelter- 
ing buildings, gardens, farm crops, hot-beds, orchards, and 
live stock. Tree, Fruit, Shrub and Garden Seeds in £ SON, 
Send for Price Lists. Address H. M. THOMPSON & SO 
St. Francis, Milwaukee Co., Wis, 














We offer for Spring of 1877, the largest and most com 
stock in the U. 5. 0} plete 

Fruit Trees, Standard and Dwarf. 

Ornamental Trees & Shrubs, deciduous & evergreen, 

Roses « -pecialty—all the tinest sorts. 

Green & Hot House Plants, including best novelties, 

Descriptive and Illustrated priced Catalogues sent prepaid 
to ere free, to others, on receipt of Stamps, as fol- 


Fruits, with colored plate, 15 cts., plain, 10 cts. 
; Ornamental Trees, & col'd plate, ke bs plain, 15c. 
. Greenhouse, Free. ho.4, W howesale, Free, 
« Rose Catalogue for 1877 (just published), Free, 
-Sinall parcels forwarded by mail when desired, 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N.Y, 
FL EL BE fre 
100,000 TREES. 


All kinds; all Ba at bottom, prices; in closing ont our 
surplus this spring, "Farmers, Fruit growers, and others, 
have a chance to iit up their surroundings cheap. Young 
stock by express any distance, little cost. 26 varieties new 
Russian apples, for the North, W ealthy apple. —_ enir du 
Congress, and other new Pears, Field Corn, 14 to 20 rows; 
yieid this season 157 bush. ears of 85 Ib. toacre. Prouties $.B: 
supersedes the Wilson. P. H. Foster, Babylon Nursery,N.Y. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 


BEAUTIFUL EVER- 


ROSES 


Strong Pot Plants, suitable for immediate flowering, sent 
safely by mail, postpaid. 5 splendid varieties, your choice.all 
labeled, for $13 12 for $23 19 for $3; 26 for $4; 335 for $5. 
For 10 cents each additional, one Magnificent Premium Rose 
toevery dollar’s worth ordered. Send forour New Guide 
to Rose Culture, and choose from over 300 finest sorts, 
We make Roses a Great Specialty, and are the largest 
Rose-growers in America. Refer to 100,000 customers in the 
United States and Canada. THE DINGEE & CONARD 
CO.,.ROSE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


——__. 


ZAZA 
ooo 
CARD 











Baa 


Plants, ete., sent safely by mail 2000 miles, Roses, 
1.00. 20 Verbenas, $1.00. 15 Bask ot or Belling F Pants, $1.00 10 
Geraniuma, $1.00, Ai: 6-page Catalogue, fr 00 other things, cheap. 
@2~ Also, all sorts of Fruit ‘and Ornamental eon Shrubs, ete. AG 
page ie, free, year. 400 acres. 13 green-hou ses. 


STORRS, HARRISON & CO., 
























Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio, 
grown ae our collection of over 100 varieties. 
blooming, grown in 4 and 5 in. potsfrom our large collection 
Teas one Yhina, $2.50 per Doz. $18.00 per 100. 
RO O SES E S Fine ever-blooming and other 
iy oj arrival guaranteed. 6 
labeled. Fine Premivtm Rose with each osase, when 1 
Everblooming Roses, 
postage paid. Catalogue containing special 
colors; 12 liage Plants, assorted colors. One-half 
ROSE GROWER’S COMPANION ANU FLUnAL GUIDE 


$1.50 per Doz. per Mail. $8.00 per 100 per Express. 
of over 500 Varieties. (Zoo heavy to send per mail.) 
LER & HAYES, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa, 
ROSES, sent by mail post- 
for $1 3 14 for $2; 30 for ®4. Purchaser's choice of 
cents are added. Catalogue free. Addres 
Choice Fuchsias, Double Geraniums, 
list of plants at 10c. each. Free to all. 
12 Monthly Roses, pot-crown, bloom this summer; 12 
of the above, $3.00, 
Tells you how to grow Roses, Geraniums, ete, 
HINAY read Fiants a 8 ye Send for 
AMS, Sueccesso: 
Ty mail, 23 for $9. Lists free. 


We offer 10,000 well rooted young Hy. Perp. and Tea ais 
Also, 10,000 one-year weil esti nblished plants for immediate 
Hy. Perp. and Noisettes, $5.00 per ROO 20.00 per 100. 
Catalogues cf Plants & Roses sent for 8c. postage stamp. 
paid everywhere, and their 
nearly 600 v: arieties’ of aol and other plants, carefull 
JOS. T. PHILLIPS & SON, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 
10 cts. each. Sent by mai} to any address, 
SKED, PADDOCK. & CO., Cleveland, O. 
pL as Om ascorted colors; 12 raniums, assorted 
B. P. CRITCHELL, Cincinnati, 0. 
&CO.. Richmond, ind. 
Address TYRA MONTGOMERY, Mattoon, Il. 





HARDY ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 


FOR LAWNS AND CEMETERIES. 
BY MAIL, 3 for 50 cts., 7 for $1. 
Honeysuckles, Altheas, Spireas, Weigelias, Deutzias, Ta- 
marix, Dicentres, Irish Junipers, Siberian and Hovey's 
Golden Arbor Vites, and Tree Box. Catalogues free. 
HENRY 8. RUPP, Shiremanstown, Cumb. Co., Pa. 


Fine Market Garden. 


yh of Tools, Sash, &c. Business kept up untilasale 
or lease JOHN B, SMITH, East Hartford, Ct, 
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RARE. 


By Mail and Express. New Catalogue, Free. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, oshyter 
aS AR Ee rT eae 





———— 





ROSE: 


By mail, post paid, (on own roots) 25 cents apiece, $2.04 

er dozen. Large plants (budded or on own roots) by 
express at purchasers expense 50 cents apiece, $4.00 per 
dozen. The most select collection in America, 
Send for Catalogue. 


ELLWANGER & BARRY, Rochester, N.Y. 


HOVEY’S 


Illustrated Catalogue 
of NEW AND RARE PLANTS for 1877, 


mailed free on application. 
HOVEY & CO., Boston, Mass. 


RARE AND EXQUISITE 
JAPANESE MAPLES 


At Reduced Prices. 

Also, 2_ full collection of 
Hardy Trees hrubs. 
Specialties made of Rhododen- 
drons, Roses, Hardy and Green- 
house Azaleas, Magnolias, Fruit 
Trees, Ferns, and all the best 
novelties. 

Catalogues free, and visits 
to the Nurseries at Kissena 
solicited. 


non, *5 en < e 


HOICE PLANTS.,—I will send durin 
—. = Hee rntas of Loril and May 100 cholee Bett 
or Ap ding Plants, in 50 varieties, many of them 
and Mays fiew and rare, for $8.00; 50 for $4.00; 25 for 
12 Verbenasj$2.50, delivered at express office ; one-third 
P. Paid $1.Jmore if to go by mail. The above are all 
12 Carnae pvell started, and cannot fail to please. 100 
: Coleus, best varieties, by express, $5.00; 50 
tions 81. fro) $3.40. ‘These are the best Bedding varie- 
12 Roses$l.%ijes. 15 choice Bulbs, all different, post- 
paid, $1.°, worth $2.00. Order early, Address 
E. B. JENNINGS, Florist, Southport, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


Hardy Rhododendrons. 


We offer, at low rates,a large stock of these plants, so 
much admired in the Centennial Grounds last summer. We 
grow largely, also, the best TREES AND FLOWER- 
ING SHRUBS in great variety. STREET TREES, 
EVERGREENS, both the older kinds and the rarer 
sorts. ROSES of large size, and at low prices. Visitors 
will find our grounds near the Bridge St. station. For cata- 
logues address 


R. B. PARSONS & CO., 


P.0. Box 99. Flushing, N.Y. 


ping Oe, OO eng 
varieties | DOLLAR aera 

§ than others by 
Smait Frait N U R S E R be Express. 


Price list free. LAPHAM & ANTHONY, Clayton, Del. 


JOHN SAUL’S 


Catalogue of New, Rare, and 
Beautiful Plants, 


will be ready in Feb.—with a Colored plate of the NEW 
STRIPED ROSE, Beauty of Glazenwood. / 
Hybrid Yea, of a most distinct and novel kind, The ground 
tint is a lovely golden yellow, darker than, but after the 
style of, Madame Falcot, each petal being distinctly striped, 
and flaked with a bright caraine, as often seen in the colora- 
tion of some Tulips, the buds, before expanding, being bold- 
ly and beautifully marked with crimson. Delicately sweet. 
It is impossible to convey by description the marking and 
beauty of this charming Rose. 

“A Rose of golden-yellow, striped and flaked with scarlet 
or vermilion sounds like a dream or a fairy tale; it is, 
nevertheless, a reality.”"—H. Curtts, in THE GARDEN. 

Free to all my customers—to others price 10 cts.—a plain 
copy free. Washington City, D.C. 


For CRANBERRY PLANTS 


AND 


White Pond LILY ROOTS, 


write to J. A. VAUGHAN, 
Circulars free. Carver, Mass. 


Plants sent by mail to all 
parts of U. S. with perfect 
safety. Small retail orders 

BY MAIL solicited. See special offer, 

s grouping 6 kinds of fruits, 

14 varicties, sufficient to snpply a family for years, for only 
$5, by mail, post-paid. Sond for Price List. ‘ 

T have a splendid lot of 5- 

15 000 APPLE TREES year old trees, extra stocky. 
2 tS Well assorted, on land that 


must be cleared, that I will sell for $8 ner 109. $70 per 1.000. 
E A 











KISSENA 














We send Plants 














81 varieties, TWATER, Palinyra, N. ¥. 
trawberry lants. rape ines. 
§ All the new, and best stan- G dard arieties. 





———$—$$—_ 


* 


| . TO 
MARKET GARDENERS 


Other Large Planters. 


Cx2bbage Plants (cold frame), 
Es WARONGIG ss <cacccceesccosese $ 7.59 per 1,000 
Cabbage Plants (cold frame), 





Henderson's Early Summer..... 0o “ 
Cauliflower Plants (cold 

frame), True Erfurt.............00 15.00 “* 
Lettuce Plants (co!d frame), 

Pigiit and Curled...o...c0s.<.cs0c0s 7.50 “ 





Rhubarb Roots, Linneus and 
aL Rae ROE 8 12.00 per 100 


Tomato, Pepper, Sweet. Potato, Egg 
and Celery Plants in their proper season, Con-§ 
tracted for at special rates, Fresh samples from our 
grounds can be seen daily at our Seed Store, 


Ll Nenelersinres 


Market Gardeners, Seedsmen and Florists, 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 


CABBAGE PLANTS. 


T= subscriber _ has on_ hand and offers for sale a large 
quantity of PURE JERSEY WAKEFIELD and FOT- 
LER’S BRUNSWICK CABBAGE PLANTS. Wintered in 
cold frames. Orders by mail or in person will be promptly 
attended to. Price, $6 wa Thousand. 

ALBERT 8. WALKER, South Portsmouth, R. I. 


PLANTS 


of all the leading and choicest kinds for sale by 


a 2. Sree 


Descriptive circular and price-list free. 















for the lack of a little practical knovcledge and advice. 


ad E, P. ROE’S MANUAL, 
Culture of Small Fruits,”’ 


has been warmly commended by the agricultural press and 
hundreds of practical growers.—A few examples: 

“ Clear practical advice about Small Fruits, the best kinds 
and most approved modes of raising them.”—New England 
Homestead. 

“ Needed by every Gardener and Farmer.”—Journal of 
Agriculture. 

“All the directions are 80 plain that any reader may fol- 
low them.”—Husbandman. 

“Eminently practical and sensible.’"—American Agricul- 
turist. 

“Will please and profit the reader.’’"—Ohio Farmer. 

“The quintessence of clearness, precision and sound com- 
mon sense.”—Christian Intelligencer. 

“Well worth 50 cts.”"—Southern Agriculturist. 


address, $1.50. 


at the right time, will soon save {0 cents. 
Address E. P. ROE, 












vo KSEE AND CHEAPESE BERRY CRATES AND BASKETS 
=> In use. Go by leadin, 
re who have ‘used 
Fruit Recer,endlaigs fralvoromen 
er, a 
Rochester, N. ¥. writers Packed 








r es 








y for compactness, 

htness, Neatness and freo 

circulation of air, have never found 

their equal.” ‘Well made; best matcri- 

als, sizes and shape ; Crates are iron 

H bound, have beet hasps made ; Baskets 

fi tmost other crates. can be nes Ore 

> der by freigh t immediately ; delay ooca- 
sions loss. Remit by registered 

t. Crates, 24in long, 12in. wide, 1534 

Bs t. Crates, 24 in long, 17%1n. wide, 

$ #0 pt. Crates, with 30 Pint Baskets, 

t Baskets, 910 per 1,000, in any quantities. 






with order. Satisfaction guaranteed, 32 
in. high, with 32 Quart Baskets, $1.35; 

12 in. high, with 36 Quart Basket 40 
$1. Quart Baskets, $15 per1 ,000; 


Milford Basket Co., 


MILFORD, DEL. 





and attractive; the Basket 3 to the quart fit the or- 
dinary 32 qt. Crate. SEND FOR PRICES. 


‘Hoolbrook’s “VETO” SEED DRILL & “NEW” ome 


\. Hand Cultivator sow and cultivate all 














€7.00 
Steel Teeth. 


Ciroulars ric. Made by B. B.LUMMUS & 00., Boston, Macs. 





900 Concord Vines, 8 years old. In good shape, with 


Situated in a good market. For further information ad- 








‘Also Snowflake and Alpha Potatoes. Send for price list, 
D. E. HOXIE, NorTHAMPTON, Mass. 


dress P. O. Box 45, New Brighton, Pa. 














Manufactory of Berry Baskets and Crates, also | 
Verbena Baskets. Our Baskets are square, strong, | 


WINEYARD FOR SAE.E.—With 8 or | 


good trellis. A good new house with 4 rooms on the lot. | 
| | Jieve the only one run has suspended work. The care- 


_In Hee small fruits, many fail or succeed but partially, | 


Mailed on receipt of price, 50 cts.; Five copies to one | 


Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, Orange Co., N. ¥. | 


Boxes, Peach & Grape Baskets. | 
Send for Illustrated Price List. 
Manufactured by C. COLBY & 

G CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 








| 


Knowing what kinds to buy and how to do the right thing 











containing a@ great variety of ltems, including man 
good Ilints and Suggestions which we throw into small 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Continued from p. 129. 


Guenon’s Theory of Milk Mir- 
rors or Escutcheons. —‘“W.,” Holyoke, Mass. 
We would hardly be guided by the escutcheon alone in 
selecting 9 cow ; if, with agcod escutcheon, the cow had 
all the other points of a good cow, that would be cor- 
roborative: but in the absence of these, the escutcheon 
might go for very little. 


Information about Missouri.—< J. 
H.C. S.,” Hartford, Ct. In the Missouri Agricultural 
Report for 1871, there are descriptions of all the counties 
in the State. The report may doubtless be procured of 
J.F. Wielandy, Esq., Secretary of State Board of Agricul- 
ture, Jefferson City, Mo. Enclose 25 cents for postage. 





Effect ofa Southern Slope on Land, 
—‘*G. E. L.,” Hopkinton, N. H. Land that slopes to the 
south retains its fertility quite as long as land sloping to 
the north. The slope makes no difference in this respect. 
But the exposure does make a difference, as the crop on 
a southern slope is very often injured by the warmth of 


| the sun in winter or early in spring, while the northern 


sloping ground remains frozen and escapes injury. 


The Cow that was Killed by a 
Piece of Wire.—‘N. B. F.,” St. Louis, Mo. The 
cow referred to, as having been killed by a piece of wire 
hat penetrated her stomach, was, we believe, (writing 
from memory only), one of the herd that was sold by Col. 
Morris to a firm of Western breeders, Messrs Avery & 
Murphy. Any person who is very anxious to ascertain 
the particnlars, might perhaps procure the information 





| from Col, Morris, of Morrisania, N. Y. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





Spaying.— A Subscriber,” Jefferson, N. Y. 
It is impossible to give in writing sufficiently direct in- 
structions for spaying a cow or asow. It would be best 
to learn the operation from some one who understands it. 





Clotted Milk.—“ Reader,’’ N. Brookfield, 
Mass. When only asmall portion of the milk of a cow 
is clotted, and there is no heat or fever in the udder, it is 
no scrious objection to her. Care should be taken to 
milk out the clots very thoroughly, and if this can not be 
done, some solution of carbonate of soda (a tablespoonful 
in a cupful of water) may be injected into the teat, and 
soon after milked out. Her milk is too acid. Give the 
cow a handful of salt daily. 





Work of Steam-Engines.—E. C.,” 
Welland, Ont. A 6-horse-power engine will do twice the 
work of 6 horses, and is far cheaper than horses. It is so 


| much cheaper that it would pay to have an engine 
wherever 1,000 bushels of grain have to be thrashed. 





How to Preserve Eggs.—‘M. R.,” 
Morrisania, N. Y. Eggs can not be preserved in salt any 
better than in moist sand.closely packed about them. It 
is only the protection from the air that saves them. The 
best method probably is, tosmear them thoroughly, twice, 
with linseed oil, and then they may be packed in sand, 
salt, wheat-bran, or any other material that will main- 
tain an even temperature. 

Coloring Butter.—To give an agreeable 
color to butter, by means of unobjectionable artificial 
coloring matter, is perfectly Jegitimate, and as light-col- 
ored winter-butter sells lower than colored, the dairyman 
is justified in using a proper coloring. Annotto, a harm- 
less vegetable pulp, is the basis of the best coloring, and 
a preparation of this, known as the “Perfected Butter 
Color,” is made by Messrs. Wells, Richardson & Co., of 


|| Burlington, Vt. We have recently tried this coloring, 








and find that it gives a clear, rich color to the butter, that 
it is free from sediment, and has no taste or odor. It is 
certainly greatly preferable to carrot juice for the purpose. 


Sugar Beets and Bect Sugar.— 


| Some interest is again excited in regard to the culture of 


beets, and the manufacture of beet eugar. This excite- 
ment is periodical, and leads to many inquiries. In re. 


| ply to many of such now before us, we give it as our 


opinion that the manufacture of beet eugar does not 
promise to become profitable in the United States, There 
is no sugar factory, now operated with profit, and we be- 
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‘#ngar manufacture, though free from the costly processes 

and other difficulties, connected with that of beet sugar, 
merely languishes, and does not thrive in competion with 
Cuban sugar. If we can not make cane sugar profitably, 
we can hardly produce beet sugar, which requires to be 
made on a large scale, with very expensive machinery, 
while the former does not. In Europe, the sugar factories 
use the pulp of the beets to feed cattle, and thus utilize 
the refuse with the greatest cconomy. For fodder the 
Beet is valuable. The White Silesian sugar beet, or 
Lane’s Improved Imperial beet are the best varieties for 
this purpose. These are worth twice as much as turnips 
orrutabagas. The bect contains most sugar when earth- 
ed up. and grown of small size, or about 2 to 4 Ibs, each. 
Any drill that wili sow turnip seed can be made to sow 
beets. The roots need not te earthed up when grown 
for stock, but are grown on the flat, or rather on slightly 
rounded ridges. A charge of $2 per acre for the use of a 
seed-drill isan exorbitant one. 

Counterfeit Butter.—From its first ap- 
pearance we have strongly objected to the counterfeit 
butter and cream made from fat; oleo-margarine is its 
name, and tallow is its nature. Strangely enough, there 
is no want of scientific names to endorse this fraudulent 
butter, and the bogus dairy companies, A dairy that 
consists of wagon-loads of butcher's offal, fat-melting 
pots, fat presses, and pailsand tubs of packed stuff, called 
butter, certainly is a bogus or sham dairy, and the term 
isa deception. Now the market is flooded with ‘ Phila- 
delphia print” butter, or. it is so stated; and the dairy 
company themselves admit they are exporting large 
quantities of their product. The consequence is, that 
real butter is very low, and dairymen are suffering from 
the competition. Their own chosen leaders endorsed 
the fraud, and ihat is all the comfort they have from it. 
But why do they submit to the ruinous competition ? 





Removal of the Retained Pla- 
centa,. —‘ J. M.,”’ Omaha, Neb. No medicines can be 
relied upon to bring relief in a case of retention of the 
placenta. It is caused by adhesion to the surface of the 
uterus, which may be ruptured by a very simple opera- 
tion by an experienced veterinary surgeon. Otherwise 
the parts may be allowed to slough away, which they 
wili generally do without trouble. The strength of the 
cow should be supported by generous supplies of nour- 
ishing and easily digested food, and if feverish symptoms 
occur, light doses (4 ounces) of epsom salts, with half- 
ounce doses of saltpeter, may be given. 





Protection Against Dogs.— A. T. 
D.”’ There is no safe protection for sheep against dogs, 
other than herding them in the day, and shutting them 
up at night in an enclosure provided witha ‘‘dog guard.” 
Different forms of these guards are described in Stewart's 
“ Shepherds’ Manual,” which every sheep owner should 
have and consult, as almost every contingency which 
may happen in sheep-kecping is treated of in the book. 
It is sold by Orange Judd Company, price $1.50. 





Too Much Straw.—‘ kK. 0. §8.,” Lake 
Park. When soil is too rich in vegetable matter, or pot- 
ash, such as newly cleared wood land, or fresh prairie 
soil, it canses an excessive growth of straw, and but lit- 
tle grain. The plan to adopt in such a case is, to plow 
just before the seed is sown, and either shallow or very 
deep. Ifthe plowing is very deep, much of the rich soil 
is put where the plants do not reach it, or the sub-soil is 
mixed with the rich soil and dilutes it. We have tried 
this plan with potatoes with good effect. 





Wonderful Cows.—Among the biggest of 
big stories is one of a cow, native bred, nine years old, 
kept in Vermont, which yie!ded in twelve months 633 
pounds of butter. Her feed was pas‘ure in the summer, 
and in winter 20 pounds of hay and 8 quarts of potatoes. 
This is not very good feed, and yet another cow, not so 
well kept, owned by the same person, produced 504 Ibs. 
in twelve months. And besides this we read of a Short- 
horn cow in Kansas, which produced a calf when eleven 
months o\d. Without saying this is impossible, it is safe 
to say that it is within only two months of it! 





Anthony Waterer is a nurseryman at 
Woking, Surrey, England. He made on the Centennial 
grounds a fine exhibition of Rhododendrons, of both 
hardy and ¢ender kinds. He enjoyed unusual advantages 
in having a tent to shelter his plants, put up at an expense 
to the Commission of several thousand dollars, while 
American exhibitors, with much larger and finer plants, 
had no other covering than the sky. In an article on 
Rhododendrons, which appeared in August last, we in- 
tended to give, and supposed that we did give, Anthony 
Watcrer all the credit due him under the circumstances. 
Indeed, the article was quite favorable to him in what we 
did say, and still more so in what we déd not say. He 











did not like the article, and he—or more likely some one 
for him—criticised it in an English horticultural journal, 
impugning our motives, calling it ‘‘ evidently trade in- 
spired,” etc. We did not notice this attack, fecling 
that with those to whom we were known it would have 
no possible effect, and that where we were not known it 
was a matter of indifference. This same Anthony W:- 
terer, since his return to England, has published a special 
catalogue for America. In it, on page 2, under “ Rhodo- 
dendrons,” and as a preface to his list of those plants, he 
says: * (@ Since my return I have noticed that ‘the 
Rhododendrons exhibited by me at Philade!phia, have 
been the subject of several articles in the American Gar- 
dening Publications, the object of the writers being to 
throw doubt on the hardiness and fitness for the American 
climate, of the plants grown at this nursery.’”,-—We shall 
not avail ourselves of the fact that our title being the 
American Agriculturist, we are not a“ gardening publica- 
tion,” for our pages are Jargely devoted to gardening, and 
we have written about this man and his Rhododendrons. 
We might dispose of the charge made in an English pa- 
per, that our article was ‘“‘ trade inspired,” and the charge 
jn this catalogue as to our “ object,”? by characterizing it 
briefly by a small word of three letters. As that might 
not be regarded as courteous, we will be more elaborate, 
and say that it is absolutely, nnprovokedly, and unmiti- 
gatedly false. The full and complete account of Anthony 
Waterer’s exhibition of his plants and himself at the 
Centennial, has not yet been written. We have the data, 
and may sometime waste the space on him. In the 
meanwhile, if he thinks he can increase his sales by the 
abuse of American journals and journalists, ]et him go on. 
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Sundry Farming Matters. 


Recording Berkshire Swine.—‘N. P. M.,” 
Nemaha Co., Neb. The proper person to have a pig re- 
corded is the one who owns it at the time it is recorded, 
or whose interest it is to have it done. The fee for rec- 
ord is moderate. Apply to A. M. Garland, Esq., Secre- 
tary Berkshire Record, Springfield, Ill.....A Cow 
that Does not Breed.—" Subscriber,” Glen Rock, 
Neb. Some cows do not get with calf, while they are 
milking freely. It might be well to dry the cow, and 
try again, and if she fails, fatten her, as it is not profit- 
able to keep a barren cow..... Fancy Pigeons.— 
“G. A. H.,” Augusta, Ga. Messrs. Benson & Burpee, 
228 Church St., Philadelphia, can supply all kinds of 
fancy pigeons. Their advertisement has appeared fre- 
quently in the American Agriculturist of late. If the 
advertisements were examined before such questions 
were put to us, these would generally be unnecessary. 
saeu A Coughing Cow.—‘C. R. M.,”’ Huron Co., 
Ohio. A cough may be due to avaricty of circumstances. 
It may be caused by indigestion, inflammation or irrita- 
tion of the bronchial tubes by dust from the food, or 
from a tuberculous condition of the lungs. If either of 
the former, a change of food to moist cut feed, with 
some linseed meal, will be beneficial; if the latter, 
there is no help, and the cow will cough until she dies. 
....Oats for making Oatmeal.—‘J. R. A.,” 
Franklin Co., Pa. Any plump oats wili make oatmeal ; 
but need to be kiln-dried previously to grinding. Oat- 
meal of good quality is made at Akron, Ohio..... ima 
and Ash for Water-Troughs,.—‘T. W. FE.” 
Ash is more desirable than elm for water-pipes. If it is 
saturated with hot pine tar, it will be rendered still more 
durable..... Salt as a Fertilizer.—‘J. D. E.,” 
Butler Co., Ohio. From 100 to 259 Ibs. of salt per acre 
may he used; the quantity depending upon the purpose 
for which it is applied and the character of the soil. Clay 
soils may need the larger quantity, and light soils the 
lesser amount. It is generally used for grass, clover, 
wheat, potatoes, and mangels ; the last-mentioned being 
naturally adapted to salt soils, will require a liberal quan- 
tity..... Strap for Cribbing Horses.—‘‘G.E.L.,” 
Hopkinton, N. H. There are many improvements in 
nearly all methods of doing things, since 1869. The use 
of a strap around the throat to prevent cribbing is not 
to be recommended, as it may be drawn too tightly and 
the cribbing prevented too effectively by choking the 
horse. A muzzle for a cribber was described in the 
American Agriculturist for Oct., 1872, which is safe and 
effective..... Corn-Cutting Machine.—*W. H. 
T.,”’ Louisville, Ky. There are several inventors busy 
with devices for cutting corn by machinery, but no ma- 
chine has been as yet found perfectly fitted for the 


| work. By and by, when the right machine appears, 


we shall be glad to announce the fact..... Buckwheat 
per Acre.—‘ Farmer,” Maple Shade, Tenn. When 
buckwheat is thinly sown, that is about half a bushel 
per acre, upon god soil, it branches out abundantly and 
yields a heavy crop, sometimes as much as 59 bushels per 
acre. With one bushel of seed per acre, it rarely yields 
more than 23 bushels..... Potato Planter.—‘ A. 
E.,” Westmoreland Co., Pa. A very effective one is 
known as ‘Trne’s Potato Planter,’ but we cannot give 











the maker's address. As there is a very wide use for 
such an implement, it would seem to be the interest of 
the owners of these machines to make them known 


Catalogues Received. 
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In classifying catalogues, when we mect with those 
which cover two distinct branches of business—sych as 
seeds and flowers—we put the address according to what 
appears to be the leading feature. When firms, known 
to be general nurserymen, issuc a separate catalogue of 
greenhouse plants, we place that catalogue under florists, 

NURSERYMEN. 


GrorGe ACHELIS, West Chester, Pa.—Whole 
of fruit and ornamental trees, etc. sale list 

J. W. Apams, Springfield, Mass.—Both wholes 
retail lists of a general nursery stock, —_ 

E. W. Atwater, Palmyra, N. ¥.—Small frui 
lected coilections offered by mail. ae: 

Davip Barrp, Manaplan, N. j.—Leading varie 
fruits with a large collection of peaches, — oe 

A. T. Buauvett & Co., Blauveltville, Rockland Qy 
N. Y.—A wholesale price-list of general nursery stock, ” 

Busu & Son & Meissner, Bushburg, Mo.—This firm 
makes a specialty of grapes, and their remarkably con- 
densed price-list contains a very large variety, with some 
new and promising kinds. 

8. P. CARPENTER. New Rochelle, N. ¥.—New Rasp. 
berry, the ‘* New Rochelle.” 

Geo. W. CAMPBELL, Delaware, Ohio.—Grape vines in 
great variety, including novelties, small fruits, g_nerally, 
and greenhouse plants. 

Samue.t C. Drecov, Moorestown, N. J.—Small fruits 
and select fruit trees. 

Joun Donaupson, Kittanning, Pa.—Fruit and orna- 
mental trees, with specialties in peaches, 

Foster's Hittstp—eE Nursery Co., Louisiana, Mo.— 
The * Thwack”’ Raspberry as a ep<cialty. 

E. W. Harrineton, Palmyra, N. Y.—A very full assort- 
ment of small fruits, fruit trees, and root-grafts. 

F. M. Hexamer, New-Castle, Westchester Co., N. ¥.— 
Small fruits in great variety, and the largest collection 
of seed potatoes to be found anywhere. 

Davin Hitz, Dundee, Ill.—Large assortment of ever- 
greens ; also deciduous ornamental and fruit trees. 

Kine & Murray, Flushing (L. I.), N. Y.—General 
fruit and ornamental stock. This is one of the oldest 
nurseries in the country, it was established in 1790, 

LAWRENCE'S Nursery C>., Sturgeon Bay, Wis —Wild 
and nursery evergrcens and deciduous trees. 

Henry Loomts, San Francisco, Cal.—Various sizes of 
Japanese Persimmons.—Diospyros Kaki. 

MERRELL & Coteman. Geneva, N. Y.—General collec- 
tion of fruits, with ornamental trees and piants. 

Tuomas MEEHAN, Germantown, Pa.—-W holesale prices 
for a remarkably large and varied collection of orna- 
mental trees and shrubs. Also fruits. 

S. B. Parsons & Sons. Flushing (L. I.), N. Y.—A ve 
large collection of ornamental trees and shrubs, whic 
in some departments is unequaled. Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, rare Conifers, and ncw Japan plants, etc. 

E. WARE Sytvester, Lyons, N. Y., sends an abridged 
catalogue of his nursery, which contains a great variety. 

T. L. Wurracre, East Rochester, Ohio.—Small fruits 
in general, with the * Freed” Blackberry as a specialty. 

E. & J.C. Wititams, Montclair, N. J.—Small fruits in 
general ; the Duncan Strawberry as a specialty. 

H. W. Witurams & Co., Galesburg, I1]1.—A wholesale 
list of a large and varied stock. 

J.C. Woop & Broruer, Fishkill, N. Y.—Wholesale 
catalogue of general nursery stuck, including a large 
collection of evergreens. 

SEEDSMEN. 

R. H. Aten & Co., 189 and 191 Water St., N. ¥Y.—This 
should bave been noticed last month, but was over- 
looked ; but the house is too well known to make the 
omission of importance. 

B. K. Briss & Sons, 34 Barclay St., N. Y.—A supple- 
mentary list of novelties, including new potatoes, a new 
Tomato, and other new things. 

Hawkins & Cornisn, Goshen, Orange Co., N. Y.— 
Vegetable and field seeds, and several potatoes not 
offered elsewhere. 

B. D. Hawtey, Hartford, Conn.—Garden and agricul- 
tural seeds, and garden and field implements. 

Kine & Savace, 77 State St., Chicago, Il].—A cata- 
logue of vegetable, field, and flower seeds, and several 
supplements of special implements. 

Joun SavL, 621 Seventh St., Washington, D. C., offers 
flower and garden seeds in great variety. 

James M. TuorsurN & Co., 15 John St.,N. ¥.—A 
special catalogue of tree and shrub seeds, which is this 
year even more full than heretofore, especially in the 
way of novelties and rarities. 

Davip R. Woop, Morrisville, Vt.—Garden seeds in 
general, with seed potatoes as a specialty, including 
Bryant's Favorite, a novelty. 


FLORISTS. 


Pav. Butz & Son, New-Castle, Pa.—A very full cata- 
logue of greenhouse and bedding plant-, with a supple- 
ment including evergreen and other ornamental trees. 

Etiwancer & Barry, Rochester, N. Y.—We are 80 
a-customed to see this name under ‘** Nurserymen, that 
it seems strange ‘to put it among the Florists. Tet 
establishment is so large. that each separate departmeD 
is a business in itself. We have from them a special 
Rose Catalogue, and another of Greenhouse and Hot- 
house Plants, each containing many novelties. 

Wm. A. Harker, Dubuque, Iowa.—A full collection, 
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ith the “* Belle of Dubuque,”’ a new, large double Dai- 
bi and ‘Harkett’s Perfection,” a fine, variegated Lan- 
tana, as novelties. _ : 
JloorEes, BROTHER & Tuomas, Westchester, Pa,—An- 
hor nursery establishment largely concerned in the 
forists’ business. Their catalogue is very full, and we 
om ‘testify from inspection to the general excellence of 
their stock. 


W. F. MassEY & Co., Waverly, (near Baltimore), Md., 


rich place they have removed from Chestertown, 
to re rhekt very full catalogue is prefaced by a remarka- 
ply fine chromo of their new salmon-colored geranium, 
«President Perot.” ; f 

Tyomas MEEHAN, Germantown, Pa., sends a list of 
greenhouse and bedding plants. 

Murr & Hares, 5774 Germantown Ave., Philadel- 

hia Pa., issue a supplementary catalogue in which they 

Per yarious novelties, including roses, which are a 
apecialty with them. 

Nanz, NEUNER & Co., Louisville, Ky.—A very full illus- 
trated catalogue, with a colored plate of brilliant flowers. 

c. A. NorpykeE, Richmond, Ind., besides greenhouse 
and bedding plants, has a large variety of vegetable plants, 

Tyomas Pray, Jr., Central Falls, R. I.—A very full 
collection of plants, also flower seeds, Mr. P. has adopi- 
ed the rather risky plan of publishing the names and ad- 
dresses of those who do not pay their bills. 

Joun Sau, Washington, D. C.--It is sufficient to say 
that this catalogue isas fall as ever, with a bewildering 
list of novelties. A fine colored plate of the * Beauty of 
Glazenwood,” a new yellow Tea rose, marvellously 
striped with carmine, is given. 

A. Wurtrecoms, Lawrence, Kansas.—A beautifully neat 
catalogue of a well considered selection. 

A. K. Wiiurams, Richmond, Ind., calls his catalogue 
the “ Rose-grower’s Companion,” it is very full in roses, 
but offers other plants. 

Wu. C. Wison, Astoria, (L. I.), and 45 West 14th St., 
N. Y.—Mr. Wilson does not make much noise about it, 
but he has one of the largest establishments in the coun- 
try, and it is difficult to mention any good thing that he 
does not have in his full list. 

L C. Woops & Bro., Fishkill, N. Y., have a whole- 
sale list of general greenhouse plants. 

Woorson & Company, Passaic, N. J., make a specialty 
of herbaceous and other hardy plants, and with their de- 
scriptive catalogue, give useful reading matter relating to 
hardy plants. 

EUROPEAN CATALOGUES. 

ALé@aTIeRE, Lyons, France, has among his novelties 
double and single Pelargonias, choice Carnations, and 
double tuberous Begonias. 

IMPLEMENTS, FERTILIZERS, Etc. 

8. L. ALLEN & Co., 119 South 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
—The Planet Drill and Wheel-Hoe in its various forms, 
Cultivators, Hand Garden-Plows, and other Garden and 
Farm Implements. Since the Centennial they have ship- 
ped largely to all parts of the world. 

Brtcuer & Tayton, Chicopee Falls, Mass.—Agricul- 
tural Implements in great variety, Meat Cutters, Presses, 
etc. 

H. B. Haxes, Worcester, Mass.—Price list of the Hakes 
Swivel Plow in various forms and sizes. 

F. B. Hussey, North Berwick, Me.—Price-list of the 
Hussey Plows. - 

D. KAHNWEILER, 120 Center St., N. Y.—Cotton-seed 
Huller. 

A. L. Sarpy, Tarrytown, N. Y.—Phospho-Peruvian 
Guano, and other Fertilizers. ‘ 
Wine & Evans, 38 Platt St., N. Y., make the Manhat- 

tan Blood Guano. 
LIVE STOCK—POULTRY, ETC. 

A. Consett, 7 Warren St., N. Y.—Incubator and Arti- 
ficia) Mother for the Artificial Hatching and Rearing of 
Poultry. 

E. Ditton, Normal, Il].—A descriptive catalogue of 
Norman horses imported and owned by _ them, con- 
tains portraits and descriptions of many fine animals 
from their extensive stud, which consists of 35 stallions 
and 50 mares. 

C. Duvatt, Jr., Fancrzr’s Agency, Louisville, Ky.— 
Pure-bred fowls, dogs, rabbits, aud other fancy animals. 

Tuomas Fircu, New London, Conn.—Pure-bred Jer- 
sey (Herd-book) cattle ; also, Grade Jerseys, bred espe- 
cially for family cows and for large yield of butter. 

Groree Grant, Victoria, Ellis Co., Kansas.—Mr. G. 
owns half of a county and a large amount of imported 
thoroughbred and_native stock, consisting of horses, 
cattle and sheep. The descriptive pamphlet of the “ Vic- 
toria Stock Farm” contains information interesting to 
intending settlers in that part of the country. The col- 
ony of Victoria has so far been very successful, and the 
stock enterprises of the settlers satisfactory. 

J. C. Kornxer, 503 North 2d St., Ph:ladelphia, Pa.— 
Improved cedar-wood butter-tubs and coolers, with re- 
movable ice-chambers, for shipment of fruits and rolls 
in - weather ; also, cedar-vats and cedarware in gen- 
eral. 

E. R. PENDLETON, Westerly, R. 1.—Premium White 

: y; 
Leghorns, and eggs from the same. 

WenvELL, Troy, N. Y.—Fancy poultry. and pigeons, 

and other birds; also, exhibition coops. A 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Freeman & Smiru, Racine. Wis.-—Aquaria, brackets, 
vases and otber horticultural iron work in great variety. 

GaLLoway AND GraFF, 1723-25 Market street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—Terra-cotta vases, fountains, statues, ete. 
The admirable horticultural articles in terra-cotta, by 
this firm, Were conspicuous in both the main and horti- 
cultural buildings at the Centennial. 

L. C. Roor, Mohawk, N. Y.—Bees, hives and all other 
aplarian appliances. 

Ernest SreicEr, 22-24 Frankfort street, N. ¥.—Cata- 
logue of German books in the various sciences and arts, 
and in general literature. 

















| Strawberry Plants 


By the 100, 1,000, or 10,000. 


MONARCH OF THE WEST, Chas. Downing, 
Jol. a Jucunda, true. entucky, Set 
Hovden. TLSON’S ALBANY, etc, cic. Also, 
GREA AMERI AN, Cumberland, Triumph, 
Duchess, Capt. Jack, Duncan, Prouty’s Seed- 
ling, Kerr’s Prolific, Sterling, and neariy twenty 
other NEW varieties. A descriptive catalogue muiled ail 
& SON, ; 


applicants. 2 A. HA 
Nurserymen & Florists, Red Bank, N. J. 





The following new varieties at the low rates named: 


Star of the West...... Ccedeaseuasibanee $ 8 per 1,000, 
Champion............ cbeenesaese -.. 4per 1,000. 
Kerr’s Late Prolific. ......cccccececces 10 per 1,000. 


, Also very fine stock of 
Triomphe de Gand.. .-$ 5 per 1,000. 












Pre ident Wilder... as ..-$ 5 per 1,000. 
Fine Stock of ail the other leading newest kinds. Send 
for Circular. Address E. P. ROE, 
Cornwall-on the-Hudson, Orange Co., N. Y. 


KE One dozen of the famous Seth Boyden straw- 
. berry plants to every person sending me one 
dollar for seed potatoes. Alpha, Brownell’s Beauty, Eureka, 
Snowflake, Ruby, Late Rose, Extra Early Vermont, Earl 
Dexter, and Fluke. One pound of either variety by mail, 
post-paid, 50 cts. Also Royal-Rose, a new variety never be- 
fore offered to the public.” $1.00 per pound. Address 

G. M. ROWE, East Chatham, Col. Co., N. Y. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


UARTS PER ACRE, 
14,000 guar FOR CIRCULAR, 
Showing’ how and what variety to per. 
H. H. SMITH, West Haven, Conn. 


FOR STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


Grape Vines, Raspberries, Blackberries, Currants. Goose- 

herries, Seed Potatoes, Garden Seeds, &c., send for my New 

Catalogue, free to all, Address *, M. HEXAMER, 
New Castle, Westchester Co., N. Y. 


STRAWBERRY AND RASPBERRY 


Plants; also Fruit Trees, best varieties, warranted true to 
name, Let me price your list, and get stock sure to live, 
cheap. E. W. HARRINGTON, Palmyra, N. Y. 


Oi orny: Raspberry, Blackberry plants, Currants, Grape 
Vines, Asperagus roots, Peach trees, &c. Send for Price 
List. JOHN 8S, COLLINS, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


The Market Berry. See Feb. Agri. p. 71. 
DUNCAN Other kinds best quality. Low prices 
E. & J.C, WILLIAMS, Montclair, N. J. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


All the best varieties, warranted pure ; —- very low. 
C. S. PRATT, North Reading, Mass. 


Raspberry Plants 


IN LARCE SUPPLY. 


BRANDY WINE, trve. Philadelphia, Highland 
Hardy, Brinkle’s Orange, Black Cap varictics, &., 
&e. elaware, Ganargua, Thwack, Cuthbert, 
and other new sorts. A descriptlire catalogue mailed to ail 


applicants. e. Cc § ’ 
Nurserymen & Florists, Red Bank, N. J. 


A NEW RASPBERRY, 


The “‘New Rochelle.” 


Having a fine stock of this wonderful Raspberry, I now 
offer it to the public for the first time. It is hardy, 2 strong, 
healthy grower, and will produce more than twice as much 
fruit as any other known variety. Fruit large. of good fla- 
vor, and bears carriace well. Well rooted tips $6.00 per doz. 
One year transplanted, $10.00 per doz, A discount to the 
trade. Send for a circular. 

Ss. P. CARPENTER 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 



































100 000 Strawberry Plants for $100. Good plants. No 
+) extra charges. See p.114, March No. J.S. Collins. 


WILD GOOSE PLUMS, 


PPLES, PEACHES, CHERRIES, STAND. and DWF. 

PEARS, CRABS, Concord GRAPES, LASPBERRIES, 

SLACKBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, CURRANTS, GOOSEBERRIES, 
and other stock in full supply. : 

D! 4Y SHIPMEN'TS.—We are far South of most 
other large nurseries, which enables us to ship in much bet- 
ter season. HEIKES NURSERIES CO., 

Dayton, O. 


SILK-CULTURE_IN THE JU. S._ 

A treatise on Mulberry and Silk-culture for 50 cts. Eggs of 
silk-worms, different breeds, free from disease (Tastcur’s 
System), $6 per oz. Best varieties of Mulberry trees, for 
forest, ornamental, fruit trees, and for silk-worms food, such 
as the Mulberry Lhou, best grower by cuttings, the Japanese 
Mulberry, Moretti Elato, the Morus Rosea, and many varie- 
ties of the Morus Alba or White Mulberry tree, at very low 
prices. Send for circulars to S. CROZIER, Silkville, 
Frankie Co., Kas. Williamsburg P.O. (Special rates have 
been obtained from the Express Co.) x 


YOUR NAME PRINTED Cant. Prive. 


STEVENS BROS., Northford, Conn. 











STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
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Centennial Medal Awarded. 
KOEHLER’S 


IMPROVED BUTTER TUBS AND COOLERS, 
= ——— with movable how 


—— 





Jan. 12th, 1875. Best 
in the market. Are 
made of white Cedar, 
bound with galvan- 
ized- iron or brass 
pas oe Within the 
tub is fitted a tin Cool- 
er, having a movable 
Chamber for ice at 
each end. On the tin 
is constructed a series 
My of ledges, on which 
: a ie - rest the shelves for 
. supporting the butter 
(Print Butter); are used without shelves for Roll Butter. 
Can be locked for shipping. Hinges, Hasps, and Fixtures, 
are tinned, to render them rust-proof. | J. G. KOEHLER, 
Manufacturer, 508 North 2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ILT-EDGED BUTTER, AS MADE BY 

F -  COOLEY’S SYSTEM, 
Uniformly, without regard to season or Climate. A pamphlet, 
descriptive of this newly-discovered system, sent free to any 
one sending address, with 8ct. stamp, to the 

VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows’ Falls, Vt. 


HORSE POWERS 


MACHINES FOR SAW- 
ING WOOD. 


\ AND 
® Threshing & Cleaning Grain 
Patented, Mfd. and Sold by 
A. W. Gray’s Sions, 
Middletown Springs, Vt. 


Parties who wish to purchase Ma- 
chines that have proves to be the 











for circulars and descriptive B ners 
ree. 








t, 
eo 


ghtest Draft, most 
rable, simples y)) 


os 
» 


cheapest in us 


<3 88 Wastes no Grain. 


Horse Powers and Threshing Machines of all kinds a special- 
ty. Send for large Illustrated Catalogue. 


THE UNION RAILWAY 


‘ HORSE POWER. 
A Producing much more 
power than other rail- 
way powers, with much 
Jess elevution. 

§@~ Send for Descrip- 
tive Circular. 


Wm. L. Boyer & Bro. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


es if you are in any way interested in 


BEES or HONEY, 


we will with aN send _you_a sample co of our 
Monthly GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. with 
adescriptive price list of our latest improvementsin Hives, 
Honey Extractors, Artificial Comb, 
Honey Boxes, all Books and Journals, everything per- 
taining to Bee Culture. Nothing patented. Simply send 
your address on a postal card, written plainiy, to 


A. I. ROOT, M ina, Ohio. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


3 
Q 
| 
° 
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“ PHENIX BRAND.” 


We offer the above brand of White Lead to the public 
with the positive assurance that it is 


PERFECTLY PURE. 
ECKSTEIN, HILLS & CO., 


For sale by dealers generally. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


NOTE.— Consumers will consult their INTEREST by 
bearing in mind that a large proportion of the article sold 
us PURE WHITE LEAD is adulterated to the extent 
of from 50 to $0 per cent; and much of it does not contain a 
particle of Lead. 








6 packs. 6 names, 50c. Mouey returned if not satis- 


20 Extra Assorted Visiting CARDS, with name, 10c. 
fled. NATIONAL CARD CO, Northford, Ct. 





your name on them all for only 10 cts. Write for 


AQ Finely Printed Visiting Cards, (9 tints,) _— 
sample. STAR PRINTING Co., Northford, Conn. 





50 VISITING CARDS, with name tne. and 


fit 10¢, L. C. COE & CO., Bristol, Ct. 





teases Pottage Tongs, Tack Hammer & Enifo Sharpenes. 


For Dish washing and 







99 other 













These are 
all house- 

old con- 
veniences, 


las Boats thea 
world sharpening knives and ciuan, a8 cutt lass. a by mail, 
35 cents each. three for $1. G. J. CAPEWELL & CO., Cuzsnire, Cr. 
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3,000 LBS. OF MILK YIELD $54.20. 


NEW METHOD OF MANUFACTURE GIVEN. 
New Apparatus and Furnishings for Cheese 
and Butter Factories, 


Especially approved by Prof. ARNOLD and 
all who have seen same. 





greatly reduced prices. 


Parties should see us before buying Return Flue Boilers for 
Cheese Factories, etc.; also, Creamery and milk Vats, as we have 





ECONOMIZER RETURN-FLUE BOILERS, FROM 21-2 TO 30 HORSE POWERS, 


Fire entirely surrounded by water. 


Sixteen Boilers and Boilers and Engines sold during the months of January and Feb. 


The ECONOMIZER BOILERS are manutactured for us (in duplicate parts), under United States Patents, by Porter 
Manufacturing Company, Syracuse, N. Y., B. K. WHITE, President, thus securing perfection and uniformity. 
The demand is unprecedented, even in these dull times. §@ Send for Circulars. 


WHITMAN & BURRELL, Little Falis, N. Y., 
Manufacturers of HUBBELL & CO.’S NEW GANG CHEESE PRESS, with right to use the 
Bandager and all Patents Guaranteed. 

Agents for Annattoine and Johnson’s Patent Fly-Proof Cheese Grease. 





ALLEN'S 
PLANET Jr. 


1 


of the Great Horticultural E 


L xposition, held at Erfurt, Germany, besides a large number of First 
County Fairs. Full Descriptive Catalogue of our whole line of goods /ree. 
“Iron Age” Cultivator, Paris Green Duster, Hand Garden Plow, Transplanting Hoes, Corn Knives, etc. Every Farmer 


should have a copy, and we want a live agent at work, or 


American Agriculturist Premium. 


Se 





a club formed in every to 
L. ALLEN & CO., 119 s. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SILVER i 


have also been awarded the 
Centennial Medal and 
Diploma, and the Medal 
remiums at State and 
Including our Wrought Frame Horse Hoe, 


town. Send for new terms. 





NEW EXCELSIOR LAWN MOWER. 



















Address 


and BEST 


June 25th, 1874. 


MOWER IN THE WORLD. 


It has been adopted, and can be seen in practical operation on Central 
Park and all the other City Parks, New York; Government 
Grounds and City Parks, Washington; Boston Common, 
Boston; Prospect Park, Brooklyn; and on almost every promi- | 
nent Park throughout the United States and Canada. 

THE GREAT TRIAL of Lawn Mowers was held in New York City 
There the Excelsior came into competition with all the best 
Lawn Mowers in the world, and was awarded the HIGHEST PREMIUM. 

Four sizes for hand-power; four sizes for horse-power. 

Prices from $14 to $200. 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL M’T'G C0,, 


Send for Circular. 
N. B.—We call special attention to our new HORSE MOWER. 
Gears entirely covered and weight reduced 200 Ibs. It is the LIGHTEST 
HORSE MOWER EVER 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


MADE. 








EIGHT SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing from 28 to 55 Ibs. 
TMREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


These machines did work on the Centenniai Grounds equal 
to ten years’ ordinary wear, without loss of time for sharpen- 
ing or repsirs—completely distancing their competitors in 
the trial of six months constant use, 

GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees & Manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AGENTS: 

R. H. ALLEN & Co., 189 & 191 Water St., New York. 

Jos. Breck & Sons, 51 & 52 North Market St.,Boston,. Mass. 

Ws. E. Barrett & Co., 44 CanaiSt., Providence, Rf. Island. 

J.M. Cuttps & Co., 12 & 14 Fayette St., Utica, N. ¥ 

STEELE & AVERY, 44 & 46 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 

EVERSON, FRISSELLE & Co., 10So. Salina St.,Syracuse,N.Y. 

T. Haw ey & Co., 93 Water St., Bridgeport, Conn. 








ew Illustrated and Descriptive Ca’ 

fe newest and best Hand Seed Drilte, Wheel gial den 
Plow, Horse Hoe, Cultivators, Asparagus and Corn Knives, 
Transplan‘ing Hoes, etc. Live agents ought to sell to 
every Farmer. §. L. Allen & Co., 11958. 4th St., Phila, 


66 99 
The “CLIMAX 
PLOW AND CULTIVATOR. 
For tilling all crops grown in hillsor drills. Has no 


equal in the world. or full particulars address 
THOMAS PEPPLER, Hightstown, N. J, 











Rhomboidal Harvester Sharpener, 








A cheap and effectual instrument for sharpening knives of 
Reapers and Mowers, that can be carried with the machine, 


and used while the team is resting, saving much wear of the 
machine, and labor of the team. Sent by mail, post-paid, for 
0. C. ASHTON, Bryan, Ohio. 
KI NG Bradley’s Reversible 
(TWO HARROWS IN ONE, 
| and sold at the same price of one. 
OF | A PERFECT SMOOTHING Har- 
or straight tooth. 
Every farmer says at sight, “It 





30 cents. <A liberal discount by the dozen. Try them. 
HAF ROWS. 
| Row, combined with a vertical 





| 
| 





ay 
is just the thing, and we cannot 
aflord to do without it. 
| BRADLEY M’F’G CO., 


Syracuse, N. Y., and Chicago, Ill. 


Steam Thresher for $700. 


We furnisn the Shaker Separator and our Queen 
City Portable Engine for $700. This is the best and 
cheapest outlit of its cla-s ever offered. Send for Circulars, 





Blymyer Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Engines, Cane Mills. and Evaporators, Bells, &c. 


The Best Fanning Mill in the World. 


BUY THE 
A. P. DICKEY 
Fanning Mill. 


. Nogood Farmer 
can afford t> mar- 

ket dirty grain. 

A moderate quality 

f grain, well cleaned, 

= brings a better price 
than the nicest grade 

in dirty condition, 


Racine, Wis: 
























Address A. P. DYCKEY, 


Brick Machines. 


The cheapest in market. Makes the most perfect brick. 
Tile Machines. Great variety. Prices reduced to suit the 


times. 
‘ii J. W. PENFIELD, Willoughby, 0. 








— ee 
Albany Corn and Seed Plante; 
for all kinds of Seeds, and to be drawn by horse 4 
Price of Planter, $25; of Horse Hoe or Fertilizer At 
ment, $3 each extra. Mach. 
Agents wanted everywhere to sell the above and our oth 
new IMPLEMENTS and MACHINES, an Pre 
TILIZERS, to whom liberal commission Will be oan 


R. H. ALLEN & Co.,, 


P. O. Box 876. 189 & 191 Water St 
NEW YORK CITY, 
Send stamp for circulars, 


Reduction in Price 


OF 


Buckeye Knife Sections 


AND 


Guard Fingers, 


We have reduced the prices of our New 
Model Knife Sections to $10.00 per 100, 
No. 2, or Harvester Knife 

Sections to - + - - 12,00 “ “ 
New Model Guard Fingers to 35c. each, 
No. 2, or Harvester Guard 

Fingers to - - - - - - 406, each 

Other Styles and Sizes in proportion, 


OWNERS of BUCKEYE MACHINES 
are cautioned against purchasing in- 
ferior imitations of our Knife Sections, 
&c. All Knife Sections made by us 
are now stamped A. P. & Co., and 
packed in boxes with our name on label, 
ADRIANCE, PLATT & CO, 


165 GREENWICH ST., N. Y. 
MANUFACTORY, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Rice’s Patent Spring Brace. 








“THAT Will do twice 
ALTERS the service and — 


ride easier. $3 
to $) put on, 
Agents wante 
Address 


Cc. L. E, 


THE CASE.” 


<= 
= 





Takes well Ox 884. 
every where. Scranton, Pa, 


THE CELEBRATED 
Dexter Spring 


Is one of those inventions that commends itself to the 
PRACTICAL MAN as the COMMON-SENSE 
SPRING, being aside-spring without the unpleasant and 
dangerouns side motion of the Concord, and obviating the 
jerking of the Elliptic. Being without perch, gives inde- 
pendent action to each wheel, making them much more 
durable. The SPRINGS are made of special CRUCI- 
‘SLE STEEL, and are fully warranted. 

The DEXTER supplies a want long felt by the Farme 
er, Business Man, and Physician, as it gives them 
the easiest riding and most durable SPRING VEHI- 
CLE known, and much less liable to break than the 











ordinary spring, on account of quality and form. 
Please examine carefully the editorial and advertisement 
in Dec., 1816, American Agriculturist, and send for circular to 


DEXTER SPRING CO, 
Hulton, near Pittsburgh, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC 
WAGON BRAKE 


The most powerful self-acting brake made, and yet ismore 
simple and complete than any ever introduced for general 
use. The Brake has been fully endorsed by every farmer 
who has seen it operate. W.'A. Armstrong, Sec'y Elmira 
Farmers’ Club, writes: “ A Committee of the Elmira Farm: 
ers’ Club, consisting of Chas. Heller, John Bridgman, 1). T. 
Billings, S. M. Carr, and M.H. Thurston, gentlemen. full¥ 
competent to make intelligent judgment, gave the brake 
careful trial Aug. 2ist,and reported unanimonsly : It isthe 
best brake we have ever seen—prompt in its action—effec- 
tive when required, and is exceedingly desirable for al 
farmers on hilly firms.” See Illustration in Aug, Am. Agrt 
culturist. Town, County, and State rights for sale, Please 
say where you saw this. 


D. L. MULFORD, Ceneral Agent, 
TIOGA. TIOGA CO., PAs 
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HALLADAY 
ST ANDARD. 


first Self- Regulating 

Mill offered the markets 
wind world, and when mate- 
rial used, workmans hip, power 
and durability are considered, 
it is ac knowledge d to be 

THE CHEA APEST. 
t has been mé anufactured 
ay imme liate Supe rvision 
ee entor for more than 
twenty-two ye: au 

sooo, 000 Worth 

NOW | IN USE. 

8 page Illustrated Cata- 
sas with Price List will be 
sent free to all who 
make applic ation. 

Agents wante d in 
all unassigned coun- 
ties. 

U. §. WIND EN- ¥ 
GINE & PUMP C 0. 
2 osssnhcen avIA, ILL. 


“THE = STINGHOUSE 
MHRESHING we HINES & HORSE POWERS 
Best at Centennial Trial. 









Has sAGAYE 








Aancuson 1B 


hers for all sizes of Horse Powers and Steam, Lever 

PR for 4 to 10 Horses, and Endless Chain Powers for 2 
and 3 Horses—and E ngines from 4 to 10 Horse Power. All 
with late and important improvements. Send for Circular. 
. WESTINGHOUSE & CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


SPRING STEEL TOOTH 
HORSE RAKES. 


Highest Award. Medal of Honor at the 
Centennial and Vienna Exhibitions. 
THE CHAMPIONS OF THE WORLD. 

No Cogs or Ratchets, Easiest Hand or 
Horse Dumping. Purchasers prefer them 
toallothers for Durability and Efficiency. 
Fully guaranteed; so no risk is incurred 
in ordering from us. Responsible Agents 
wanted, where we have none. 

Send Stamp for Catalogues of Rakes, 
Threshing Machines, &c. 

WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


FOUST 83 , 














‘HAY LOADER. 


A perfect machine for segtiy Ao uy hay, barley, and all 


loose grain on the wagon, in t creased success in 
the harvest of 1876. Received oe highest and only award for 
Hay Loader, with Diploma of Merit at Centennial Exposi- 
tion, based on field trial. Thousands in successful opera ree 

Send Sor circulars early to the manufacturers. STRA 
TON & CULLUM, Meadville, Pa. (2 KINGMAN & co, 
Peoria, Agents for Central Ilinois. 








AGO 
DITCHER. 


i=) 

— 

4 Guaranteed to do double the work of commonscrapers,and 
0 it easier for man and team. But one man required to 
work it. No hand-work to finish uparoad. Good roads can 


be made with them at 2: 
2m at 25 cents per rod. Broad open ditches 
Md 10 cents. ‘Townships and counties can take them on trial. 


rice $13,on cars at factory. Send for Manual of Road 
aking and Ditching, free. Address 


Chicago Scraper and Ditcher Co., CHICAGO. 


; pros itented Nov. 16th, 1875.) 
SEABURY’S IMPROVED FENCES for Farms, 
Lawns, and Rail-Roads.—A Fence of Wood and 
Wire combined. No nails in its construction. Requires no 
skilled labor to putit up. More durable and cheaper than 
any fence in use of equal strength, It cannot be blown down 
in any of its parts, and a washing out of post now and then 
does not impair fis utility. Sold complete for putting up 
from '7 cents per foot and upwards, according to number 
of Rails—delivered on route of transportation, 
Information given, upon application to 
AMERICAN FENCE MFG. CO., 
100 East 14th St., New York City. 
Or WM. H. MANN, General Agent, 
417 Walnut Street, Room No. 3, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Where different styles of this fence may be examined. 





Ditcher and Excavator. 





tive. The work of 50 men with 4 horses and2men. Makes 
Tile and Open Ditches. 

STEAM EXCAVATORS, — For Roads, Railroads, 
Levees, and Canals.—Will dig and deliver at cost of one cent 
per cubic yard.—Easily cared for and worked.—For circu- 
lars, etc., address Randolph Bros., Agents, 

111 Broapway, NEw YorRE. 











THE ONLY PERFECT SWIVEL PLOW. 
MIDDLETOWN, Nov. 12, 1875. 
Gents :—The Side-Hill Plow, No. 160, you sent me last 
summnier, has been used thoroughly on stony. turf, level, and 
side-hill, with equal success. It proves to be strong, well 
made, e: asily worked, good for one yoke, and does excellent 
work. It isa plow that will recommend itself. We have 
lowed 12 or more acres, and had many visitors who were 
highly pleased with he 4 operations. 
Yours truly, CHESTER SAGE, 
Send for illustrated circular with full particulars to 


THE HIGGANUM MFG CO, 
HICCANUM, CONN. 


THE CILPIN SULKY PLOW. 


Constructed entirely of iron and 
steel. Easily operated entirely by 
one lever. Simple, strong, dura- 
ble. Performs better work in 
unskilled hands than a skillful 
plowman can do with walking 
plow. 7,000 sold and in use in two 
x ATS, giving unbounded satisfac- 
ion. Gold Medal at Illinois State 
g trial 1874, and Indiana State trial 
/ F 1876, the two can ever award- 
7 = ed sulky plo 
R._H. ALLEN & CO, 189 Water St., new York, Agent. 
DEERE & CO., Moline, Ills. Established 1847. "Manufac- 
turers of "G: ing Plows, Cultivators, and Steel Plows of all 
sizes, especially adapted tosticky soils. Send for circulars. 


ELUSSEYW’S 
Celebrated Plows. 


















Address, for 
Prices and full 
description, 


T. B. HUSSEY, North Berwick, Me. 


HAKES PATENT SWIVEL PLOW Improved. 
Superior to all others for 
turn. ng and pulverising on 
level land or hill-side, and 
#4 strong and durable, easy draft. 
1 Take a wide furrow. Send for 
Circulars. Liberal discounts to 
a and dealers. Corre- 
dence solicited. Made 








only by H. B. HAKES, 146 Central Street, Worcester, Mass. 





RANDOLPH’S PATENT.—Simple, pm effec-. 





THE 


EARLES 


_STANDS AHEAD OF ALL 
RAILWAY 1 


Pe srewe MACHINES. 


Being the ONLY entire Machine awarded a 


GRAND Prize MEDAL 
AND DIPLOMA OF HONOR 


On both Horse Power and Thresher and Cleaner, at 
the Centennial Exhibition. For catalogue of the 
above, and other Machines and Implements, address 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co,, N. Ye 


MEDAL MACHINES. 








First Premiums at all Competitive Tr Trials, 


Railway, Chain and Lever _ Horse Powers, 
Threshers and Cleaners, reshers and 
Shakers Clover eealigre Feed Cutters, 

Wheel litorse Rakes, Horse Pitchforks, 
wiser le M Machines, Straw P Preserving 
Rye Eh oe he Portable Steam- 
ngines Ci der and re =~Mills 
and Presses, Dog and Pony 
Powers, etc.. etc. 


Laden & MELICK CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Send stamp for Circular and report of Centennial trial. 


The Anti-Friction Hay Carrier 


Saves labor and money. It is simple ; yes 
# pling positive; itruns on friction rolls, hen: s 
2? will come back on slight incline. The trac!: 

© inexpensive ; the carrier costs but a trifle; pee 
hundreds are in use. No trouble about get- 
i gh beams, or to the end of deep 
dropped where wanted, and the 
9 work of mowing is reduced. Traek should be 
put up now while barns are 

md for circulars and > "for ea -~- 
barn, to U. 8. Wind Engine & Pum 

tavia, IIL, manitectiions of the Ol Reliebie 
Halladay Standard Wind Mill. 


BOCARDUS’S PATENT 


Universal Eccentric Mills 


for Grinding Bones, Pot Shells Ores, Old Cruci- 
bles, Fire Clay, Guanos, Oil Cake, Feed, Corn ad 
Cob, Tobacco, Snuff, Sugar, Salts, Roots, Spices, 
Coffee, Cocoanut ‘Tomatoes, aw-dust, Flax 
Seed, Asbestos, , etc.. and whatever can 
not be ground eS other Mis rvrty for Paints, Printers’ 
Ink Paste, Blacking, etc. 
JUN W. THOMSON, Successor to JamEs BoGanrpus, 
Cor, White and Elm Sts., New York. 


BURR STONE GRIST MILLS — 


AND 


> S< Flouring Machinery, 









































Catalogue 
and Price 
List — 


The Ce nial Prize Medal and ny 
LEON abi SILT nize Me Bridgeport, Conn, 


BRADFORD MILL co, 


MANNS AD TUREE y 
French Buhr Millstones, 
2 | Portable Corn & Flour Mills, 
oe | Smut Machines, etc. 
Also, dealers in Bolting Cloths and 

General Mill Furnishing. 
Office & Factory,158 W. 2d St, 
CINCINNATI, O. 
= J.R.Stewart,Pres. W.R. Dunlap, See. 
0? PRICE-LISTS SENT ON APPLICATION. 














gpa onsets 9S MILLS 


Grand Medalat Centennial. 


~ —— = = ‘ en 
Standard Flouring Mill. Standard Grinding Mill. 
Cleaner Grinder and Bolter. For all substances wet or dry. 
Ordinary size, 9 feet by 4 feet Built ef burr stone and iron, 
Capacity 5 bushels per hour. 
inest flour, largest yields, 
Cooled by a strong air blast. 
Runs at one-tenth the cost oe French burr stones, 
Of the old = le 9 Double discharge ts. 
Compact, prac’ Adjustable babbitt —— 


8 — fore Solid aed eth 
"Th Mills ex C~ Pa Ova! i“ comngosea i these of double 
aod an double the w: t, and double the ag 
EDWARD HARRISON, tee snd Sole Manufacturer, 
125 Howard ‘Avenue, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 





. PA 5 
Salem, New Jersey. 
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EDEN’S BREED OF 





Imported by the undersigned from Lancashire, England. 
These swine have taken first premiums wherever exhibited 
in England and this country. Advantageous to producers. 
White in color, well haired, very hardy, small waste, easily 
fattened, very prolific, large size, mature early. Send for 
descriptive circular. 

W. G. LEWIS, Lawn Farm, Framingham, Mass. 


PURE-BRED SWINE. 
Berkshires, Small White Yorkshires, and Dorsets, 


Choice pigs of the above breeds, bred from stock selected 
from prize animals in several of the most noted herds in 
ENGLAND.—Sows in pig a speciality. resh importation of 
sows in tarrow, and choice boars, to arrive soon. None sold, 
except of my own importation or breeding. Catalogue, with 

vices, pedigrees, <€c., sent free on application.—Photo'’s— 

rue to life—ot my breeding stock sent on receipt of 25 cts. 

Orders entered on receipt of $5.00. 

Address GEO. W. HARRIS, 
RicHarp M. Hor. “Brightside,” Morrisania, N. Y. 











a 


— 3 ~ 
Thoroughbred Berkshires. 
GRAVES & BREED, 
Hatfield, Mass. 


“POLAND CHINA OR MAGTE HOGS. 


L. L. REED, Auburn, Geauga Co., Ohio, Breeder and Ship- 
per of Cotswold Sheep, Magie Hogs, Bronze Turkeys, and all 
the leading kinds of fancy Poultry. Send for Circular, free. 


ESSEX PIGS, asin 


BORN, Hamilton, N. Y. 








Very 





Improved English Yorkshire Pigs, 


of both medinm and sma'l breeds, skillfully bred, from im- 
ported stock of the most approved strains of blood. They 
are white color, well formed bodies, quiet, good feeders, 
very prolific, excellent nurses, and ready fatteners. Sent to 
destination at my risk, and warranted as represented. Illus- 
trated catalogue free as soon as ready. Also Holstein and 
Short-horn Catfle. Address Joseph Knight, 

Marlborough Stock Farm. P.O. Box 352, Newburyport, Mass. 


@pric Improved Chesters, received First Pre- 
miums in a majority of the States. Send for their de- 
scription, and Choice Poultry, and get ready tor the Fall 
Fairs. L, B. SILVER, Cleveland, Ohio. 








urebred Calves, Chester White, Berkshire and York- 
shire Pigs, Scotch, Skye, and Shepherd pres, Poultry and 
Pigeons, all of the finest imported strains, bred and for sale 
by Francis Morris, Morton, Del. Co., Pa. Send for circular. 

: FRANCIS MORRIs, P. O. Box 2292, Philadelphia. 





To Farmers, Breeders, and Individuals 
wanting the BEST Cows and Horses. 


The undersigned, for many years breeder of Jersey Cattle 
and Hambletonian Horses, offers for sale, on reasonable 
terms, 100 head of thoroughbred and grade Jersey heifers, 
cows and bulls, and 25 horses and colts of all ages. Among 
the Jerseys are many family cows that give 14 to 20 quarts ot 
very rich milk per day, and have made 2 lbs. or more of 
splendid butter per day. Among the horses are Gentlemens 
and Ladies’ single driving and saddle horses, matched pairs, 
and some of them untrained ; can trot a mile inside of three 
minutes. I prefer that all purchasers should examine my 
herd for themselves, as any written description of such stock, 
to me, by an unknown seller, would not be satisfactory. 
All stock sold by me is guaranteed as represented. 

THOMAS FITCH, New London, Conn. 





for Sale at Fleetwood Stock Farm, 
near Frankfort, Ky., Thoroughbreds, Trotters, Jersey 
Cattle, &c. Address J. V. HUNT REYNOLDS. 


G. W. FARLEE, CRESSKILL, N. J. 
1 hour from New York) for past twelve years breeder of 
RSEY CATTLE. 


BREACON FARM, Northport, Long Island, 
BREEDERS OF 


Alderney and Ayrshire Cattle, 
OOTSWOLD SHEEP & BERKSHIRE SWINE. 


Also FANCY POULTRY of choicest kinds, bred from 
the best stock. Address 








J. N. ROBINS, Manager. 


WILLIAM CROZIER, 


BEACON HILL, Northport, L. I., N. Y., 
Received a Medal and Diploma on his stock at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, Importer and Breeder of Clydesdale Horses, 
Ayrshire and Jersey Cattle, South-down Sheep, and Im- 
proved Berkshire Hogs—and English Dorking Fowls. 


N. CUILBERT, 


Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa., 


Importer and Breeder of Improved Blooded Live Stock, 
Horses, Cattle, Cotswold and Sonthdown Sheep, Chester, 
Berkshire and Yorkshire Pigs, Toulonse,Bremen,Hong Kong, 
White China and Wild Geese, Cayuga, Rouen, Aylesbury, 
Pekin and Musk Ducks, Bronze, Bine, Buff and White 
Turkeys, Dorkings, Brahma,Cochin, Guinea and all other 
Fowl, Deer, Swans, Peacocks, Pigeons, Eggs. &c.. at low 
prices. Best Breeds of Dogs and Maltese Cats, Rabbits, Fer- 
rets, Guinea Pigs. White Mice. &c. Song Birds of all kinds, 

Fine Milch Cows always on hand. 

Ferrets at five dollars each. Swan and Deer wanted. 




















i x=" 
Pourttrry Wor tp. 


A large, splendidly illustrated popular magazine, devoted 
exclusively to Poultry. It enters its sixth volume January, 
1817. It is brimful of practical suggestions, descriptions of 
breeds, buildings and fixtures pertaining to the poultry busi- 
ness. $1.25 per year. Send 10 cents for specimen copy. 

Address POULTRY WORLD, Hartford, Conn. 


DAY’S 
AUTOMATIC INCUBATOR. 


Highest Centennial Award. Chickens hatched and 
reared summer and winter. Machine used as Incubator and 
Artificial Mother at same time. Capacity, 220 eggs. Price, 
$50. See July Agriculturist, 1816. Address 

DAY BROS. & CO., 
92 Linden Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOD. 











* ——T —— ~ a 
[Trade Mark, secured by letters patent.} 


Will make Hens Lay! 


Used by best poultry men attover the country. Packages 
sent by mail for 50 cts., $1 and $2. Circulars with testimo- 
nials free, References: H. T. Sperry, Pres’t Conn. Siate 
Poultry Soc’y; H. H. Stoddard, author of “Egg Farm” and 
editor of “Poultry World;’, Geo. P. Burnham, author of 
“Secrets in Fowl Breeding.” . 

Liberal commissions paid to reliable men for selling. 

CHARLES R. ALLEN, Proprietor, 
29 Pearl Street, Wartford, Conn. 


"NHE POULTRY YARD: How to furnish and 

manage it. Just out: A practical treatise by W. 
Atlee Burpee, with beantiful colored frontispiece. Only 50 
cts., post-paid. New Breeders’ Manual of Imported 
and Thoroughbred Cattle, sheep, Hogs, Dogs, Poultry, 
Pigeons, snd Eggs for Hatching, elegantly illustrated, 
20c. Circulars free. A large lot of Choice Stock now for 
sale. BENSON & BURPEE, 223 Church St., Phila., Pa. 

N. B.—Extra fine Spring Pigs of the Five breeds. 


FARMER’S 


VETERINARY ADVISER, 


By Pror. I. Law, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
“The best work on the diseases of animals in the English 
language.”—Country Gentleman. 
Sent by mail from the Author for $3. 














High Class Pou] 
Light and Dark Brahmas, Partridge ang W : 


Cochins, Brown and White Le . 
and G. S$. Bantams. For sale eeorns Hound, 
reasonable prices. Eggs, securely Seasons, 
. hew baskets, $3.00 per 13, or $5.00 for sacked in 
= State what you want. Send for Cireular Please 
= GEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, x . 
eae 


r ss: see 

GAME FOWL. Red Irish Seit 
and Carrier Pigeons, bred and_ shipped by ba 
COOPER, Cooper Hiil, Limerick, treiggd',& 
ner of Gold Medals at Paris and New York: also Witte 
cuguheod, Soses Beanies, aoe other Dogs, 4G. i 
ikewise select Shee attle, and “for cient 
having had long and Eee experience :florses sd Clients, 


HITE FACE BLACK SPANISH, = wn 
WwW euch. Eggs, $2 per dozen ; 3 dose aoe to $5 
i rig Mge A ~ 25 of Pigeons. Send stamp fe 

sircular, rders shipped prompt. (2 1 receiy, 
Premiums at 5 Fairs in 4 5 ed 135 
WM. MORRIS WENDELL, 443 Madison Ave, Albany, ¥, 7 


EUGENE B. PENDLETON, 
Breeder of White Leghorns, 
I. 


WESTERLY, R. 
Having bred White Leghorns excl 
10 years, | am now prepared to furnish a hs 
oz., or 3 doz. for $5, from as fine Stock as any in the countr 
¢#~ My Fowls have always taken Premiums wherevershow,, 
Reecived Ist and 2d Preroiums on Fowls at Providence, R, [,” 
Feb., 1877, and Combination Premium for Best Cockere|, ” 


PURE BRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
A SPECIALTY. 


My cock was given first prize, and awarded 94 points at 

the Central Conn. Poultry Exhibition. Am breeding hie 

with 10 very superior hens, not akin. Eggs $3.00 per 13, 

securely packed, W. H. CUMMINGS, Milldale, Ct, 
Send postal card for circular. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 


The best fowls for all purposes. I am nov pre. 

pared to deliver eggs for the hatching season of 1877, at $1.5 
er —s of 13. 3 po $3.50. 4 stings $4.25. 5 sittings 
.00, carefully packed and warranted fresh. 


George H. Rathbun, Bloomfield, Conn, 


PLEASANCE FARM POULTRY, 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS, BROWN LEGHORNS, 
Ge oie WHITE LEGHORNS, 























ANS, BLACK HAMBURGS, 
The above Lo spe ved Fe sy ned mg Fe cen eerains, and 
are most carefully mated for breeding. 4 . each, 
Also Herd Registered gerey Cattle, aa Small ie 
Yorkshire Swine. Address M. B. MAGUIRE, Manager 
Westchester, Westchester Co., N. ¥, 


REMIUM_ Plymouth Rocks, Leghorns, Brahmas, 
Hamburgs, Bronze forkere and Pekin Ducks, Send for 
price list of eggsto GEO. §. WHEELER, New Ipswich, N.E. 








CHAMPION 
HOC RINCER. 


Rings and Holder. 
Only Double Ring ever invented. 
Only Ring that will effectually keep 
HOGS from rooting. Nosharp points 


in the nose. 
BROWN’S 
HOC AND PIC 


Ringer and Rings. 

Only Single Ring in the market that 
closes on the outside of the nose. No 
sharp points in the nose to Kcep itsore. 

ingers,75c. Rings, 50c. 100, 
Holders, 5c. 
Chambers, Bering & Quinlan, 
Exclusive Manufacturers, Decatur, Il. 
RUFUS a COL PRODUCE COMMIS- 

‘ 5 SION MERCHANT, 


141 READE ST., NEW YORK. 
Established in 1852. Market reports and shipping direc- 


tions sent free on application, ° 
W PRODUCE COMMIS- 
E. & 0, AR 4 SION MERCHANTS. 


Sole Agents for Alex. Hornby’s Steam-cooked White Wheat 
and Oat Meal. No. 279 Washingtonest.. N. Y. 
(Est'd 1845.) Ref., Irving National Bank, New York City. 


YOMMISSION HOUSE of F. HOPP & CO., 


317 Washington St., N. Y. Good sales and prompt re- 
turns. Send for Weekly Price Current and Shipping Plate. 


A long felt Need supplied. 

















The SENSIBLE COLLAR 
» PAD is just whatits name suggests, 
a perfect Leather Pad,combin ngthe 
advantages of Firmness, Elasticity, 
and the medicinal properties of 
tanin. No pad ever before .intro- 
duced gives such universal satisfac- 
tion. They are warranted to curesore necks and to prevent 
galls. Ask your harness maker forthem. Manufactured by 
the SOLE LEATHER PAD CO., of Olean, N. Y. 


O ¢ AGENTS make $12 per day selling our 
e NOVELTIES, Catalogues free. 
T. J. HASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass. 
EKIN DUCKS (Eggs $2.50 per doz.), Java Games, 
and White Guineas (Eggs $2 per 15). Address, with 
stamp JAMES E. SISSON, Westerly, R. I. 


FOR HATCHING! — Dark Brahma, Buff 


Bes 
Cochin, and B. B. R. Game Bantams. 
B. N. DAVIS, Dayton, O. 


re Rocks, Upham’s stock; Leghorns, Brahmas 
Bantams, etc.; Ground Bone, etc. ; Shells for fowls an 
Land Fertilizers. Send for prices. A. VIGNOS, Canton, O. 


FOR SAL GAME CHICKENS and 
s 


EGGS. Prices reasonable. 
6atisfaction guaranteed. Correspondence fully and careful. 


ly answered. J. W. REYNOLDS, Cuckoo, Va. 





























Black Bass for stocking ponds—Pekin 
u 


Ducks, Bronze Turkeys ick*s and Hen's 
inseason. Jersey Cattle, A. ..C.R, and Cotswol, 
at low prices. Address W. CLIFT, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 


White Leghorn Eggs for Hatching, 
from Pedigree fowls, bred to the standard. I breed only this 


kind, and have three yards of choice fowls. Illustrated cir- 
cular for stamp. M.S. STRONG, Bristol, Ct. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. . 












BWA TIMI OTOR G54 ccncscssseseaeceee Per dozen. .$1 0 
BOON GONE nc c0ces costccsecsesecs ° o 180 
ge ee ere cease rg 20 
PIFMOGU BOCK ..ccccrecescess ; = H 4 





Light and Dark Brahmas. 
Stock from the best strains, Beg Yood and Vermin Pre 
ventive. Pound irial pkee. 25 cts., by mail, 40 cts. 
E. J. CARPENTER, 67 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


PEKIN DUCK and BROWN LEGHORN 


Eggs, at prices to suit the hard times. Send for my circular 
before purchasing elsewhere. Address 
EVAN LEWIS, Scarlet’s Mill, Pa, 


GGS FOR HATCHING. —High-class, thorough- 

bred stock only—Light and Dark Brahmas; White and 
Partridge Cochins ; Silver-laced and White Booted Bantams. 
Price $3 per setting. Prepaymentrequired. MAGRANE 
FAIRSERVICE, 104 Montclair Ave., Newark, N. J. 


NOW IS THE TIME, 
and here is the place, to obtain Eggs for Hatching, from 
pure-bred f: owls, 13 varieties) at prices within the reach of 
all. Send for Descriptive Catalogue—free. Address 

A. M. CAREY, Selin’s Grove, Penn. 


GGS WARRANTED PURE AND FRESH.— Plymouth 
Rocks, Brown Leghorns, Light Brahmas, and Golden 
Sebright Bantams. Choice Stock, $1.50 for 18 eggs, for 
52eges. Packed with care. 
Address HERBERT E. PECK, FRANKLIN, Mass. 


GGS FOR HATCHING from high class White 
and Pratridge Cochins, $2.00 per 13. hite orns 
$1.50 per 18. W. EF. Muchmore, Basking Ridge, N.J. 


eggs for Hatching—From carefully selected Light and 
E Borie Brahmas, White and Brown Leghorns. First 
orders, $2.00 for 13; additional orders this season, $3.00 for 
FRANK L. MOORE, 246 Church St., Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 
li wee of Light and Dark Brahmas, Partridge Cochins, 
and White Leghorns. Pedigree and Premium Birds. 
Eggs from the above $3 per 13, carefully packed. Can ort 
a few sittings from my Imported B. B. R. G. Bantams, Can 
be beat, G. H. PEASE, Canisteo, Steuben Co., N. 2. 


WILLIAM E. McQUILLIN, Newburyport, Mas. 
High-Class Black Breasted Red and 
Yellow Duckwing Game Fowls. 


Subscription to the “Pourrry Wortp,” the leading 
American Poultry Journal received at Club rates, $1.00 per 
annum; with new colored Plates, $1.75. 

Subscriptions can begin with any number. 
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WW. S. BLUNT’S 
“TI NIV ERSAL 


FORCE PUMPS.” 


Date of Patent, Aug. 8th, 1816. 


After six years endeavor to fur- 

nish the must reliable force pumps 
in the market, the above pumps 
are respectfully offered, as the best 
results, in my judgment, of the 
public requirements. — 
Their adaptability, great 
power, carefal finish in de- 
tail, and consequent ‘economy, 
wil] commend them. In case of 
accident, = part can be easily re- 
placed, without sacrificing the 
whole pump. They can be imme- 
diately converted from right to 
left-hand pumps by swiveling 
the air-chamber aud handle to any 
\ required angle with the spout. 
\ They are changeable from lift to 
force pumps. Are for the house 
or for out-door welis of any depth, 
jand having close tops, can not be 
{tampered with.—_Alse, Blunt’s 
Sand Vacuum Chambers.—A 
complete protection against sand 
or gritty water in dug or driven 
wells, pits, mines, and rivers. For hand or steam 
pumps, ail sizes, from 14-inch to 4-inch suction pipe. 

Send for circulars to NASON W’F’G CO., 

71 Fulton and 71 Beekman St., New York. 
r ] Garpen Enoine anv Fire Extin- 

FOUNTAIN PUMP. GUISHER.—Protects Buildings from 
Fire, and Trees, Vines, etc., from 
Insects. Throws water 50 ft. Easily 
carried. No Dwelling, Country 
Home, or Factory should be without 
the Fountain Pump. Send for large 
S Illustrated Circular. J. A. WHIT- 
MAN, Sole Proprietor and Manu- 
facturer, Providence, R. I. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Goodyear’s Pocket Gymnasium. 


ENDORSED BY THE MOST EMINENT PHYSICIANS. 
<9 The Most Complete System 
4 OF PHYSICAL EXERCISE 
Ever Devised for Home 
Practice. 
100,000 in use by men, 
women and children. 
Used standing, sitting or 
reclining. 
Hundreds of graceful 
movements. 
For home, office, schools, 
hospitals. 


Price List.-No.1, for Chil- 
dren 4to6 years, $1.00. No, 
2, for Children 6 te 8, $1.10. 
No. 3, for Children 8 to 10, $1.20. No.4, for. Children 10 tol4, 

1.30. No 5, for Ladies and Children 14 years and upwards, 
$1.40. No. 6, for Gentlemen of moderate strength, $1.50. 
No. 7, used by Ladies, Children or Gents, $2.00. No. 8, 
for Gentlemen of extra strength, $2.50. Full set, family 
use, 1 each, (1 to 6) Two 7’s and Two 8’s, $16.00. Nos.7 and8 
are fitted with a screw-eye and hook to attach to the wall or 
floor. A pair of No. 7, ($4.00), or 8, ($5.00), make a completo 
Gymnasium and Health Lift. Sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. Exclusive Agencies granted in unoccupied territory. 

Exclusive rights to sell the Pocket Gymnasium afford 
the largest possible returns for small investments. Its sales 
are nearly universal wherever itis placed before the pub- 
lic and its merits fully understood. 

For Ilustrated descriptive circulars, terms, &c., address, 


Goodyear Rubber Curler Co., 
P. 0. Box 5,156. 697 Broadway, New York. 
RUBBER GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Received Highest Honors conferred 
at Centennial. 



































Only machine 


Latest 5 
Invention, and ”" = _ 
producing Automatic 
- most Tension and 
Marvelous Stitch 
Results. Indicator. 


Trade Mark in base ® of every machine. 


NEW WILLCOX & GIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 
Send Postal Card for Illustrated Price List, &c. 


Willcox & Gibbs S. M. Co., 
(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York. 
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GIANT POWDER. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE : 


ATLANTIC CIANT POWDER CO. 
iv 61 Park Place, New York. 
Price, per Ib......... ..59 ets. | Caps or Exploders, each 02 cts. 
Fuse, per 100 feet... 2224 Nippers, per pair,........ cts, 


-15 cts. | } 
Pamphlets mailed on application to above address. 





TO FARMERS. | 


Your attention is called to 


Sardy’s Phospho-Peruvian Guano 
Dissolved Bone Phosphate, 


Which, after twelve years’ practical test, have proved them- 
selves to be the best and cheapest fertilizers in use, the crops 
in many instances being 





" one having the use of hands. Send stamp 


More than doubled by their use, 


thereby paying the farmer a profit of from three hundred to 
five hundred per cent upon the amount invested. 

Strictly Pure. ——e sda ay Send for circular. 
-L. SA 4 i. X. 


SARDY, Tarrytown, N. ¥ 


CHEAP CROPS, 


Fourth year of MATFIELD FERTILIZER, the 
only fertilizer professedly containing adi the soil elements 
found in each crop. Less than one per cent of complaint of 
the Matfield of 1816, $1,000 offered for proof that the Mat- 
field Fertii:zers of 1877 are below the standard of the labels 
attached to packages. Send for circular to 

HENRY N. HOOPER, Manager Matfield Fertilizer Co., 

State where you saw this. 13 Doave St., Boston, Mass. 





PERUVIAN GUANO. 


Imported direct from Peru, by 
HOBSON, HURTADO & CO., 
AGENTS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF PERU, 
No. 63 Pine St., New York. 

No. 1 Peruvian Guano—10 p. c. Ammonia Standard. 

No. 1 Peruvian Guano—Lobos. 

The “ Logos,” containing 6 per cent Ammonia, 15@20 per 
cent Phosphoric Acid, and 3@5 per cent Potassa, is the best 
and cheapest general Fertilizer in the market, being 
admirably adapted for Cereals, Corn, Root Crops, Sugar 
Cane, and Cotton. 

Circulars sent free on application. 


CHAPMAN & VAN WYCE, 


(Established 1819), 
DEALERS IN 
PERUVIAN GUANO 


EXCLUSIVELY, . 
170 Front Street, New York. 














Sole Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


ONLY. ALL Styles and Sizes. 


For Invalids and Cripples. 
Easily propelled, in or out-doors, by any 


for Illustrated Catalogue and prices of 
differentstyles. Designer and manuf. of | 
the “Rolling Chairs” nsed atthe Cen- 
tennial. HERBERT S. SMITH, 
2 Platt St., New York. 

Please mention this paper. 


TO THE LADIES!! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that have 
become rough and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags which 
look so old and rusty that they are ashamed _to carry them, 
look just_as good as new. It will not rub off or smut when 
wet. Softens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware of imi- 
tations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Premium Mangle. 


Guaranteed to perfectly per- 
form all work, either hand or 

ower. Cold or Steam Heated 

Olls cheap, durable, highly re- 
commended. 

For circulars apply 
STANDARD LAUNDRY MA- 

CHINE CO., 32 Dey St., New 
York. 58 Long Wharf, Boston. 


S 














Keep’s Custom Shirts made to measure. 

The very best, 6 for $9, delivered free everywhere. 
Keep’s Patent Partly-Made Dress Shirts. 

The very best, 6 for $7, delivered free everywhere. 
An elegant set of Gold plate collar and sleeve 
Buttons given with each half dozen Keep’s shirts. 
Samples and full directions mailed free to any address. 
Merchants supplied at a small commission on cost. 
Trade circulars mailed free on application. 

Keep Manufacturing Co., 165 Mercer St., New York. 


BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP 
AT cna TT \ Pierana the 













The Finest Toilet Soap in the World. 

Only the purest vegetable oils used in tts man re. : 
Fer Use in the Nursery it has No Equal. 
Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family in Christ- 
endom. Sample box containing 3 cakes of 6 ozs. each, sent free 

to any address on receipt of 75 cents. 
Address B. T. Babbitt, New York City. 
@@For Sale by all Druggists.eq@ -- - 


SMOKY cured, fuel saved, and heat increas- 


ted by applying the Spiral Draft. 
Cc 1 i Ss Send stamp for circular (with testi- 
monials) to HENRY COLFORD, 726 Sansom St., Phil’a, Pa. 


y eee a YEAR, CLEAR, FAMILY NECESSITY. 











tenna Pressed Yeast ; makes world-renowned Vi- 
enna Bread, etc. A S in every county to 
wholesale and retail. Put up for family use. Sample 
and circulars, post-paid, 10 cts. 

VIENNA YEAST CO., 622 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Combined Wire and Wood. Per- 
manent or portable. Cost re- 
duced to lowest point for safe 
w and satisfactory fence. How to 


use barbs and barbed wire. 
Send for Circulars. THOS. H. SPEAKMAN, 
26 N. 7th Street, Phila. 


72. SMITHS 


?“Fagle Claw of '76.” 












A safe and ingenious device for 
catching fish; animals, game, &c, 
~ Sample, 50 cts., by mail, or send 
stamp for circular, 

EAGLE CLAW CoO., 
713 Sansom St., Phila., Pa. 


Address 


Cenuine Peruvian Cuano. 
As received direct from Peruvian Goy- 
vernment Agents. 


RussELtt & Co.’s AMMONIATED 8U- 
PERPHOSPHATE OF LIME—the best in 
the market. 


GROUND BONE —the purest and best. 


FARM IMPLEMENTS—the latest im- 
proved. 


The above sold at very low prices, to 
meet the demands of Hard Times. 
G2 Send for 22d ie Pamphlet. 


H. B. G ° 
60 Courtlandt St., New York City. 


No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO. 


Purchased from the Peruvian Government ; shipped from 
best Deposit in Peru, and imported directly. For sale in 
New York or Baltimore. J. J. BARRIL, Consignee, 

19 Nassau St., New York.—P. O. Box 4226. 
remium Pure, ODORLESS, Fine 
Ground RAW BONE, produces luxuriant grass. 
Sow now on land newly seeded. erfectly Inoffensive. 
Very popular with Ladies and Gentlemen for house — 
Lawns, Gardens, andthe Grapery. it never fails pro- 
ducing grain crops. Send 20 cents for invaluable book, 
Sows me of cereal grains, and howto grow 
em. ress. 
EXCELSIOR FERTILIZER WORKS, 
SALEM, OHIO. 


Fish Guano. 


Dry Ground Fish Guano, 8 to 10 per cent Ammonia: 
15 per cent Bone Phosphate of Lime. 

Half-Dry Fish Scrap, good quality. 
phosphate and Pine sland Guano. 
PRICES LOW. 


QUINNIPIAC FERTILIZER CO., 
180 State Street, NEw HAVEN, CONN. 


Feed the Plant.and the Plant 
will Feed You. 


75 to 100 Bush. Shelled 


GORN per AGRE 


Produced by the 


Stockbridge Mahures, 


equally as good for other crops. These manuresare made by 
Formulas originated by Levi Stockbridge, a practical farmer 
and Professor of Agriculture in the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College, and in 1876 were applied to over 4,000 acres with 
such success, that our best advertisement is to refer to farm- 
ers who used them, They are prepared for special crops, re- 
cognizing the fact that plants, like animals, differ, and re- 
quire different food, or in different proportions, and must 
have it properly compounded to insure the best results. 
Four years of extensive trial in the field have proved beyond 
question that these manures are 1 SAFE, SURE and 
CHEAP mode of fertilization, NOT exhausting the soil, 
but leaving it richer by actual test. 

PAMPHLETS Sent Free, containing full and valu- 
able information, and the experience of scores of farmers. 
Every farmer should send for a copy. 


W.H. BOWKER & CO., (Sole Agents), 
BOSTON, 
Importers and Dealers in Reliable Fertilizers and High 
Grade Chemicals. 
‘*We state what we sell and sell what we state.” 


BONE DUST 


of, SUPERIOR QUALITY, Fine Ground 
and Free from Adulteration, for the 
FARM and CARDEN. 


Soliciting your orders, Respectfully Yours, 
Ss. H. MORGAN, Toledo, O. 














Also Super- 








Address 











Cc. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 





OUR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards for 
10c. and stamp. Send stamp for illustrated catalogue of 
novelties, CLINTON BROS., CLINTONVILLE, CT. 





Made by 17 Agents in January, "77, with 
$5037 my 13 new Articles. Samples free. Address 
‘6 


EM, ROCHE 
4 , es. 71rcula , . 
A marvel in Res ee ARPENTER, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN 





AGRICULTURIST. 











TEAS and COFFEES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
In Lots to Suit Customers. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 


and those who devote whole or part of time in 
selling our goods. 
SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O. Box 5643.) 31 and 83 Vesey St., New York. 








Steam - Engines. 


FOR 1877. 


More effective and more complete, and more readily 
adapted tothe various mechunical and agricultural uses 
than any other in the market. Practical improvements 
accumulated from twenty years’ manufacturing experience, 
with reputation maintained and success establishe: 

Send for Circulars, descriptive. and containing testimoni- 
als concerning our’ PORTABLE STATIONARY 
and AGRICULTURAL STEAM-ENGINES. 


WOOD, TASER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 








—— 


LIPPER Vertical Engines, off and on wheels! 
rice on wheels, Beet orse Power, $485. 8 Horse on wheels, 
Price $700. Dry Steam Horizontal Engines, 8 Horse Pow- 
er Climax, on whe -els, $925. Builders of Stationary En zines, 
4 styles, _— 6 to 200 Horse Power. Corlis’s Engines, Extra 
Finish and cut cff Engines. Crank Stationary, and Plain 
Finished paarnes, Boilers, Circular Saw-Mills, &c. Succes- 
sors to Utica Steam Engine Co., formerly Wood & Mann, 
Established 1857. We have the largest line of Engine Pat- 
terns in United States. 
: TAYLOR MANUFACTURING CO., 
estminster, Maryland. 
Good responsible Agents wanted. 


Herald of Health for 1877 


and 4 back Nos. free $1.00. Samples 10 cents. 

Boting for a |? or how to feed ones self so as to main- 
tain heaith, $1.00. Liver Complaint, Headache and Nervous 
Dyspepsia, their Cause, Prevention, and Cure, by Hygiene, 
$1.00. All the above, $2.50. Circulars free. ay pa. Agri- 











culturist. Oo LB 
13 & 15 Laight St., iow OB. x. 
NEW ROCHELLE.” 
A wonderful Raspbeny, Send for a circular. 
JARPENTER, New Rochelle, ee 
SAGE ORANGE HEDGE PLANTS and 
EED. Ry 1 plente, _ porn packed. New 


oot er peck; $7 pe 
pet Ki Nite WT SEE , $1.25 per bushel. I 
mo 83 tons of mene hay to hy acre. Addre 
BENJ. H. BRO » Oxford, Butler Co, 9 "Ohio. 


BUTTER WORKER. 


The most Effective, Simple 

and Convenient Yet Invent- 
ed Works #7 in 
less than 5 lb €s, 
= thoroughly working a3 the 
buttermilk and mixing in 
the salt. Send for circular 
and price lists. 


A. H. REID, 
No. 6 North 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


COLOR, far superior to Anetto; does 
not make red or rancid like it, but gives! 
utter a Golden Yellow Natural Color. Awarded CENTENNIAI 
PiilZ& MEDAL, For 4 Lk eee Stores and Druggists. Cir. * 
culars free. A sample r 50 ibs. of Butter, 16 Ct» 
gente wanted. fins: Tp eure $01 Arch 8t. Philada. >. 
Sect inthe World. Only one oes not color the but. 
termilk, if added before churni ng. 


TO COLOR BUTTER! 


EVERY DAIRYMAN SHOULD USE 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & C0.’S 
PERFECTED BUTTER COLOR. 


It adds five cents per pound to the value. 
Tr ra a pure rich Dandelion color. 
imparts no taste or smell. 


t is as harmless as salt. 
It is better than Carrots. 


s better than Annatto. 
Tt 1s Detter than an other coloring. 
Foretgn or ‘domestic, Tiguid or solid, 
A sample snfficient to color fifty pounds of butter 

ll be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of ten cents. 
Every Dairyman who wishes to realize the highest price 
should give it a trial nov. 

GB An energetic man wanted toact as agent in every 
town. Liberal terms to the right man. For terms and 
territory, Address at once, 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 
Barlington, Vermont. 




















Un ITED STATE . 


LLE*E: 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


261, 262, 263 Broadway. 


—— ORGANIZER 1850 —»—— 


ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


wou oe DISSED a 


ON PRESENTATION. 

JAMES BUELL, - - PRESIDENT. 

Cc. M. MARVIN, General Agent, 
261 Broadway, N. Y. 


—<Citoz 


STEEL PENS, 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
No. 91 Joun 8t., New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


Send Us Fifteen Cents 


and receive ages New MUSIC by 
return mail, 1 a worth in sheet music 


3.00. The FOLIO. 
form $3.00. Ti, SMITH & CO, BOSTON, MASS 


NEW DEPARTURE, Travelin 
men wanted. STAPLE GOOD 
— Fee mons. Hotel and nee lp 

GRAN CO., manufacturers of E 
PAPER, 3 1 6, and 8 Home St., CINCINNATI, Geno, 


VALUABLE INFORMATION 
es ut will enable any Reliable, Re- 
ectable man to establish a PAY= 
. G BUSINESS in his own town, 
may “5 eendel by addressing the undersigned. 
“Manager A. C. CO., Auburn, ke a 


WIVES AND DAUGHTERS WANTED 


in every town east of the Mississippi river, EXCEPT in Illinois, 
Indiana, and Michigan, to sell the best "patented Corset 
ever offered. Ready sales! Large nn 


co., 
a No. 1 Todd’s Block, New Hav en, Conn. 


MOUSTACHE PROTECTOR. 
Will fit ay CUD. mQGENTS DELIGHT. 

















— local sales- 
PEDDDING 


Renses aid. 8. 
LOPES and 





















The best selling novelty 
#/for AGENTS. Gents mist 
have it. Ladies! get it 
for them. Only % cts. 
by mail. Circulars free 
as air. STOREKEEPERS 
send for it. 
C. H. BARROWS, 
atentee, 

Willimantic, Conn. 


por whitecards, and 15 samples, 
your — on all. Agents’ 
circular, &c., for 10c. and 
3c. stam “None nicer in 
the world at any price ‘— 
*neatest and best we ever saw’ 
“never so well suited before ”—or 


like expressions come by nearly every 
mail.—One agent says, “ Double your prices, you beat them 
all.” Another says, “* I know of more than any places to 
get cards and like yours best.” Mr. Hodgkin, P. O. clerk at 
Salem, Oregon, sent me orders amounting to nearly $100, 
shortly after getting my circular. 
Ww. CA NNON, Box 279, Boston. Mass. 
P. S.—If you don’t wish for Cards yourself, send for the 
Sample Pack, and setsome poor fellow, who's out of work, to 
canvassing. Many of my agents are doing first-rate. W.C.C. 


The Rectangular Churn 


and 
Butter-worker. 


Simple, efficient, and always 
reliable. No inside fixtures. 5 
sizes made, Endorsed by Jeading 
Dairymen. Agents wanted where 
f we have none. Send for circulars. 
CORNISH & CURTIS, 

#] Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


























BOOK AGENTS HARVEST 


The original and onl authorize 4 recor 
7ES AND LABORS Ob tthe 


MOODY & SANKEy 


AND 


MARK TWAIN'S 


“ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER,” 
are the two books with which agents are Winning 
and money. They distance ey erything on the course: ee 
for our free circulars and see for yourselves, e. Send 
Address AMERICAN PUR. CO., H: irtford, Co; 
Chicago, Il., Cineinn: uti, O. me 


ACENTS WANTED for the NEW 


FARMER’S BOOK, 


Gives full information on all kinds of Farm-wor 
age, Fertilizers, Rotation of Crops, and Farm- Stos alte 
eludes a most valuable and practical treatise on Honse. 
building, and book of Legal forms and Laws for farmers, 
The most valuable Farmer's Book ever published, For full 
description and - ms, addre 
J. McCUR DY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa, 


Mark Twain's ge Self-Pasting 
crap Book, 


ha es from $1.25 to $3.50 each, 
including postage, 
Send for a descriptive Cir. 
cular. 
SLOTE, WOODMAN & co., 
119 & 121 William Street, 
New York, 




















FACTS for working men of every 

fade are in our new illustrated 

FARMERS’ & MECHANICS? 

MANU ‘AL. Edited by Geo. E. Waring, Jr. ma labor- 

saving tables, calculations, diagrams, rules, 21) illustrations, 

and 506 octavo pages, sell the —— at sight. $8. Sent on 
receipt of Price, GENTS WANTE 

. B. TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, N. Y, 


FARMING 


WITH GREEN MANURES, 
On Plumgrove Farm, by C. HARLAN, M.D, 








CONTENTS. 
Chap. 1. age en, taal Chap. 12. ee sce 
¢ Acid, Potash. Tu 


ao ering the Soil. S$ 


14. arny ar rd Manure. 
. Surface Manuring. - 


15. Feeding Grain for 


. Water asa Solvent. Manure. 
ma Tillage a Manure. “ 16. Forage for_ the 
x Green Manures. Horses on the Farm, 


ee 


Green Corn as aj “ 
Mulch for Wheat. ” 
Hungarian Millet, 
Green Clover. 

. Green Rye. ad 
Green Buckwheat. 
ny ‘post- paid, £0 cent 

ORAN GE JUDD CO., 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, Tables 
of Money, W eights and Measures ; Abbreviations, 
Words, hrases, Proverhs, &c., from the Greek, the 
Latin, and the Modern Languages. Moroeco ‘Tucks, 
Gilt FE dges. By mail,when not otherwise obtainable, 
on receipt of $1.00. For sale by dealers generally, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & C0, 


PUBLISUEES WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York, 


THE MORNING HOUR. 4. sPEsthy'p.n. 


Now ready for agents. The great family subscription book 
of the year. Meets a daily household want. The author is 
everywhere known. His other books have had a great sale, 
and are in constant demand. This is his crowning work, 
Exclusive territory. For full pertcalers. address, 
J. H. EARLE, Boston, Mass. 


‘ Palliser’s Model Homes for the People” 


50 pages, 40 e ae ings of houses and plans to suit every 
taste, post-paid, 25 cents. Every reader of the American 
Agricultur ist should have it. ives ee of houses and 
cost of plans and petnenions. end 

GEORGE PALLISER, Architect, Bridgeport, Conn. 


WOMAN on the AMERICAN FRONTIER, 


A valuable and meg 2 history of the heroism, adven- 
tures, “a privations, ep ities and noble lives and 
deaths of the pioneer ERS of the Republic. 
illustrates with full R. e . ravings. 

TENSELY ING BOOK. 

{Nligent el — women vanee as agents. Address 

SCRANTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


AGIC LANTERNS] 


TE ED 
CENTENNIAL MEDS ae 
subject. For 


IN- 
Pays well. 


18, John Johnston and 
=r on Raising 


eat. 
19. The Preservation of 
Health on the Farm, 
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and STER EOF TICONS. 
and DIPLOMA. 74= 


SUN» sent N Beno with nn prn PARLO on R EN 
SU 

MENTS. and PUBLIC © ETRY TIONS. 
Small capital required for an outfit. 


McALLISTER, fg. Optician, 49 Nassau § 


BEAUTIFUL PORTRAITS from 
common Card Photographs. &¢. Descri a 
and Prices free. bess want Agents and wil 
ay them well. A aplend NLSiNeSS 

2 ‘Address TEN EYCK & CO., Auburn, N.Y. 


P terms. 


st., N.Y. 


















200 Eastern Shore hp 
Northern neighbors. Free catal 
J. C. PLUMMER, Cambridge & E. New Market, Dor. Co., Md. 








